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Editorial Comment 


Tenth Anniversary of the 
Federal Reserve System 


ATURALLY enough, the tenth 
N anniversary of the establishment 
of the Federal Reserve Banks in 
November last called forth many ex- 
pressions of praise for the effective 
manner in which the system has func- 
tioned in this period. When the Federal 
Reserve Banks went into operation they 
were at once confronted with a grave 
situation, war having been declared in 
Europe several months before, and they 
were put to a much more severe test 
from April, 1917, until November, 1918, 
when this country itself was engaged in 
the war. 

It is of special significance that, 
young as the Federal Reserve System 
was when it had to meet the stress of 
war, it met this trial in a manner that 
fully justified the faith of its sponsors. 
While bestowing unqualified praise for 
what the system did in this time of trial, 
reservation of opinion as to its complete 
efficacy under all conditions must be 
made until a better opportunity is given 
to observe the workings of the system 
under more normal conditions. The 
Federal Reserve System has shown its 
ability to weather a financial gale of 
unsurpassed fury. From this it would 
seem safe to infer its efficiency in calm 
weather. But as ease and luxury are 
insidious and often fatal enemies of the 
individual, so may the Federal Reserve 
System find it more difficult to resist the 
dangers of peace than of war. 

If the world, and especially the 


United States, shall be exempt from war 
for another ten years, this will afford a 
better opportunity of judging of the 
complete efficacy of the Federal Reserve 
System than was afforded by the pre- 
ceding ten-year period. 

The vast financial operations which 
the war rendered necessary have swelled 
the resources and profits of the Federal 
Reserve Banks far beyond what would 
have happened in ordinary times. These 
banks have put up large and expensive 
buildings at a time when construction 
costs were high, have divided excep- 
tional profits, and have made unusual 
additions to surplus and profit accounts. 
They have rendered a great public 
service for which they have been well 
paid. 


:o 


Banking and Currency Reform 
Not Ended 


ROM the panegyrics bestowed 

upon the Federal Reserve System 

it would me mistaken to conclude 
that the work of banking and currency 
reform is ended. 

The Federal Reserve System marks 
some salutary changes in American 
banking, chief of which is the unifica- 
tion of the member banks into at least 
the semblance of a banking system. 
More effective utilization of reserves, 
improved methods of collections, the 
gold settlement fund, better rediscount 
facilities, the change in the basis of 
bank notes from Government bonds to 
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gold and ¢ommercial paper—these and 
other features that might be mentioned 
mark a distinct advance in American 
banking legislation. 

But there are still some things left 
undone, or that might have been better 
done. 

There are, in fact, two features of the 
Federal Reserve System which are open 
to serious objections. First is the fact 
that through the composition of the 
Federal Reserve Board the banking 
system of the country is linked up with 
the Government (and therefore with 
politics) much more closely than is de- 
sirable. The chief reason why such an 
affiliation is undesirable lies in the fact 
that conditions are bound to arise when 
a sound banking policy requires a course 
which, at the moment, may be found 
politically inexpedient. We have wit- 
nessed already outbursts of hostility 
among the farmers because of the real 
or supposed deflation policy of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board in 1920. One need 
not question the wisdom, integrity or 
patriotism of a President to concede 
that under strong pressure he would be 
almost compelled to yield in favor of a 
more liberal discount policy than sound 
banking considerations, at a given time, 
might indicate. 

This objection is by no means an 
imaginary one. In recent months there 
have been official expressions of opinion 
pointing to the fact that it already 
exercises a practical influence on Fed- 
eral Reserve policy. 

But conceivably something far worse 
than this may arise. Either of the lead- 
ing political parties. temporarily in con- 
trol of the Government (and therefore 
of the Federal Reserve Board), might 
use the vast funds of the system as a 
means of political coercion or corrup- 
tion. In a sense this is borrowing 
trouble. But the Federal Reserve 
Banks. with their enormous funds and 
the almost autocratic control these in- 
stitutions can exercise over the banking 
and business of the country, offer a 
tempting invitation to an unscrupulous 
political boss to make use of them for 
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his own ends. They have not been so 
used in the past, and a sound and vigi- 
lant public opinion will prevent such 
perversion of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem in the future. 

To call attention to this close alliance 
of the Government and banking is by 
no means to insist that the banks should 
be given an entirely free hand. The 
Government should intervene just so far 
as to assure fair play to all concerned. 
It is believed this could be accomplished 
with a much looser alliance between the 
banks and the Government than now 
exists. 

There is another valid criticism to be 
made of the Federal Reserve System, 
and that is in respect to the note issues. 
These, based as they are on coin and 
commercial paper, are an immense im- 
provement over national bank notes, 
which are based on Government bonds. 
But both kinds of notes have a common 
defect—they are obligations of ‘the 
Government, and are thus less subject 
to the demands of daily redemption than 
pure bank credit notes would be. This 
objection becomes one of great force 
when it is remembered that Federal 
Reserve notes thus become available as 
reserves for the state banks, which in 
number and resources surpass the na- 
tional banks of whose membership the 
Federal Reserve System is chiefly com- 
posed. 


& 


Inflation and the Federal 
Reserve System 


HE character of the Federal Re- 

serve notes which renders them 

available as reserves of the state 
banks, is a contributory element in cur- 
rency and credit inflation. If there 
existed no form of money applicable to 
this purpose but gold, the state banks 
would then be required to keep their re- 
serves in this form of money. Now 
they may hold Federal Reserve notes, 
which need not be secured by a gold 
reserve of more than 40 per cent. At 
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present, on account of the very high 
percentage of gold back of the Federal 
teserve notes. this objection is chiefly 
one of principle. 

But there is another contributory ele- 
ment of inflation inherent in the Fed- 
eral Reserve System at present against 
which serious objections may be urged. 
Reference is made to the diminished re- 
serves of the national banks, and the 
further requirement that these already 
lessened reserves must be made to do 
still further duty by being compulsorily 
lent to the Federal Reserve Banks. Here 
is the potential source of enormous 
credit inflation. 

This feature of the Federal Reserve 
System, partly introduced under the 
stress of war, has no justification for 
its continuance under peace conditions 
and especially at a time when our large 
stock of gold itself threatens to cause 
inflation. This danger would be greatly 
lessened if there were no other permis- 
sible form of bank reserves save gold, 
and if the pyramiding of reserves now 
required were stopped and the banks 
required to hold a substantial part of 
their reserves in their own vaults. This 
would diminish the amount of funds at 
the disposal of the Federal Reserve 
3anks,. but would probably leave them 
enough to meet requirements in ordinary 
times. 

The possibility of Governmental in- 
terference with the policy of the Federal 
Board, the character of the 
ederal Reserve notes, the diminished 
and pyramided bank reserves—all these 
constitute factors in the inflationary 
tendencies which may well be made the 
subject of thorough investigation at the 


& 


Other Elements of Inflation 


UT there are other elements in 
B our currency system beside those 
noted which may be _ justly 
charged with inflationary tendencies— 
the fixed kinds of money. These are 
the greenbacks and silver certificates. 


Reserve 


present time. 


To them might properly be added the 
bond-secured national bank notes, 
which have remained substantially fixed 
in volume, though their early reduction 
in amount and ultimate retirement are 
now in sight. 

All these several kinds of fixed mon- 
etary circulation undoubtedly interfere 
with the elasticity of the Federal Re- 
serve notes, and tend to make it more 
difficult to prevent inflation. They not 
only serve as currency, but are used as 
bank reserves also to a large extent by 
the state banks. 

If there is any serious intention on 
the part of Congress to legislate on 
banking and currency so as to check the 
already menacing evils of inflation— 
greater perhaps than the country has 
ever witnessed—it would do well to 
give prompt attention to these forms of 
currency, all of which are more or less 
archaic and some of which are positive- 
ly dangerous. 

We hear a great deal about the dan- 
gers of gold inflation. But these dan- 
gers would hardly exist were it not for 
the other factors above mentioned. Take 
away the quasi-legal-tender quality of 
the Federal Reserve notes, so that they 
can no longer be used as bank reserves; 
increase the actual required reserves, 
and make the banks keep a fair per- 
centage of their reserves in their own 
vaults; get rid of the legal-tender notes, 
of the legal-tender silver dollars, and 
in time of the bond-secured national 
bank notes, and the menace of gold in- 
flation will completely disappear. 


& 


The Reserve System and Bank 
Failures 


HILE the inauguration of the 
Federal Reserve System defi- 
nitely put a stop to currency 
panics, and ended banking suspensions 
due to inability of a bank to exchange 
or hypothecate its good assets for cur- 
rency, the actual failure of banks has 
not been diminished under the Federal 
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Reserve System, but has tended to in- 
crease, as may be seen from the follow- 
ing table, showing the failures of all 
classes of banks in the two periois, 
1904-1913 and 1914-1923. 


Number of 
bank failures 

714 
1485 


Period 
1904-1918 
1914-1923 








These figures are from the report of 
the Comptroller of the Currency. They 
are subject to considerable modification 
on account of the number of banks hav- 
ing been greater in the latter period. 
For example, the total number of na- 
tional banks on June 9, 1904, was 5331, 
and on June 14, 1918, the number was 
7478. This number had further in- 
creased to 8239 on September 14, 1923. 
Between 1910 and 1928 the state banks 
reporting to the Comptroller of the 
Currency increased from 15,950 to 
21,937. 

Suspensions of really solvent banks— 
of those whose securities were good 
and whose capital was unimpaired— 
have been rendered practically impos- 
sible since the passage of the Federal 
Reserve Act. This constitutes an im- 
mense gain and has greatly diminished 
the hardships formerly occasioned by 
bank suspensions that really ought not 
to have occurred. 

But failures caused by improper 
management go on about as before. In 
other words, the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem seems to have done little or nothing 
to raise the standard of bank manage- 
ment. It was highly desirable that this 
should be done, for bad banking has 
been the greatest source of bank 
troubles, and continues to be so. In 
cities where clearing-house supervision 
exists, the standard of bank manage- 
ment has been perceptibly raised; but 
the Federal Reserve System, instead of 
fostering this development, has probably 
interfered with it. This conclusion fol- 
lows from the fact that the Federal Re- 
serve Act set up an additional form of 
examination, partaking of much the 
same character as that already exercised 


by the Comptroller’s Bureau over the 
national banks. Prior to the enactment 
of this measure there was a tendency 
to extend clearing-house examination 
among the city banks, and some hope 
that in time it might be made to in- 
clude the country banks. This develop- 
ment was checked by the institution of 
another form of examination under the 
direction of the Federal Reserve Board. 


Purpose of Criticism of the 
System 


RITICISM of the Federal Re- 
( serve System should have the sole 

object of calling attention to 
such defects in it as time and experi- 
ence may reveal, with the view to their 
correction. Perhaps the system has 
been harmed more by indiscriminate 
praise than by criticism. The Federal 
Reserve Act was not perfect at the time 
of its enactment in 1913, as the num- 
erous amendments since that time amply 
attest. In what has been said above 
full acknowledgment is given to the 
many undoubted benefits which the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act has conferred upon 
the banks and the business interests of 
the country. Some of the defects in- 
herent in the system have been pointed 
out in the hope that this may lead to 
their correction. No true friend of the 
Federal Reserve System can wish to 
see these faults continued, for they are 
such as threaten to impair the useful- 
ness and perhaps the very existence of 
the system. 

& 


Attacking the Passport 
Nuisance 


ANKERS, like all men of busi- 
ness, are opposed to the expendi- 
ture of time, money and labor 


that produces no results. They are 
therefore naturally antagonistic to the 
present passport nuisance. This is evi- 
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denced by a report recently made by the 
commerce and marine commission of the 
American Bankers Association, which 
declares that “high fees for passports 
and visés are a burden upon interna- 
tional travel which is so necessary to 
foreign commerce, and the formalities 
incident to visés and to police control of 
passports, which were appropriate in 
time of war, are now an interference 
with commerce.” 


The commission therefore urges the 
American Government to reduce its fees 
for passports and visés to a reasonable 
charge for the service it performs, and 
to enter as promptly as possible into 
reciprocal agreements with foreign gov- 
ernments for the complete discontinu- 
ance of visé and passport requirements 
as conditions warrant. 

And to the same effect is the follow- 
ing from the annual report of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce: 


“Fees charged for passports: The 
regulations in effect at the present time 
with regard to the fees charged for 
passports and visés are irksome and 
provocative of resentment abroad, which 
is reflected in retaliatory measures that 
handicap American merchants and trav- 
eling salesmen in foreign countries. The 
fees should be radically reduced and 
formalities thoroughly revised and sim- 
plified.” 


The expense incident to maintaining 
the passport nuisance is by no means 
negligible. The initial cost and the 
numerous fees for visés mount up, 
especially when piled upon other ex- 
penses of foreign travel. The consump- 
tion of time and the personal annoy- 
ance caused are even more vexatious 
than the money cost. But all this could 
be borne if either the passports or the 
visés were of any use whatever. But 
they are not. The traveler finds that he 
has been subjected to this annoyance 
and expense without any resultant ben- 
efit to him. He expends his time and 
money and gets nothing in return. 

Worse than all this, from the Ameri- 
‘an standpoint, is the fact that there is 


a discrimination against citizens of this 
country traveling in Europe. It is 
rather galling to be told that if you are 
an American a visé will be required, 
while if you are of other nationality it 
will not. This means, for example, that 
an American commercial representative 
will have to pay the fee while a British 
traveler will not. 

The responsibility for the continu- 
ance of this discrimination against our 
people rests squarely with the American 
Government. 

& 


Wall Street Speculation 


MMEDIATELY following the Pres- 
idential election in November great 
activity began in the stock market, 

which has continued to a point where 
nearly all past records of trading have 
been surpassed. The rise in prices of 
stocks and bonds was quite general, thus 
indicating that it was based upon the 
belief of widespread prosperity more 
than on an improvement in the outlook 
for a particular line of securities or 
those of individual corporations. 

Whatever may be thought of Wall 
Street, it must be recognized that the 
shrewd and experienced operators in 
that vicinity rarely fail in correctly es- 
timating the business situation. There 
are sometimes small waves of specula- 
tion, usually of short duration, that 
have no special significance. But when 
a general and sustained activity in 
Wall Street occurs with marked ad- 
vances all along the line, it may be 
fairly interpreted as the forerunner of 
what we have come to regard as an era 
of prosperity. 

In this special instance there is every 
indication that Wall Street has guessed 
right, as it almost always does. There 
is of course some danger that stock 
speculation may be overdone, for the 
activity and rise of prices, due chiefly to 
the favorable outlook for business, are 
fostered by money market conditions. 
A superabundance of bank credit, avail- 
able at a very low rate, has tended to 
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accelerate the speculative movement. 
Credit ease does not of itself necessarily 
result in speculation, but when other 
conditions are favorable—that is when 
the business outlook is rosy—abundant 
credit to be had at Jow rates does make 
speculation much easier and in fact 
tends to encourage it. The situation 
* would have been sounder had the volume 
of circulation been further reduced dur- 
ing the dull period. This would meas- 
urably have curtailed the means of 
speculation. When general business be- 
comes more active we shall almost cer- 
tainly witness an expansion in currency 
and credit that will in time lead to in- 
fation. 


& 


Prospects for Further Tax 
Reduction 


N his annual budget message recent- 

ly presented to Congress President 

Coolidge pointed out that the rev- 
enues for the current fiscal year were 
expected to be some $400.000,000 be- 
low those of last year, owing principally 
to a reduction in taxation, while an in- 
crease of some $114,000,000 in expendi- 
tures had been made necessary by the 
Soldiers Bonus Act. The President 
submitted an estimated surplus of $67,- 
000.000 for the current fiscal year and 
of $373.000,000 for the ensuing fiscal 
year. He thus presented his views re- 
garding taxation: 


“Shall we embark upon new projects 
involving expenditures which will pre- 
vent the accumulation of these expected 
surpluses. or shall we continue the cam- 
paign for economy? I am for economy. 
If we continue the campaign for econ- 
omy we will pave the way for further 
reduction in taxes. This reduction can 
not be effected immediately. Before it 
is undertaken we should know more 
definitely by actual operation what our 
revenues will be under our present tax 
law. But the knowledge of our revenue 
under the existing law will avail us 


nothing if we embark upon any 
large expenditure program.” 


The “campaign for economy” of 
which the President speaks has been 
none too easy in the past. Plentiful 
reasons always exist for spending more 
and more money. Projects for benefit- 
ing the people through taxation are 
cropping up every day, and they 
must be scrutinized and opposed where 
necessary if we are to make and 
keep any substantial progress in the 
economy program to which President 
Coolidge stands committed. Now that 
we are entering upon an era of business 
expansion, of rising prices, and perhaps 
of dangerous inflation, the efforts to 
enforce a program of economy in the 
conduct of the Government need to be 
more vigilant than ever. Congress will 
find it specially difficult at such a time 
to resist the pressure to increase ex- 
penditures, and can only do so if backed 
up by sound public opinion. 


& 


How the Banks Look At 
Branch Banking 


PECIFIC authorization of branch 
banking, provided for in H. R. 
8887. now pending in Congress, 

and commonly known as the McFadden 
Bill, constitutes such an important de- 
parture in the banking policy of the 
country as to call for a most careful 
examination of the proposal. The bill 
grants branch privileges to national 
banks in those states where the laws 
permit the state banks to have branches. 
but limits the national bank branches to 
the municipality in which the head office 
is located. The bill would also limit 
branches of state banks that are mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve System in 
the same way—that is by confining such 
branches to the municipality where the 
head office of the state bank is located. 
So important has this proposal seemed 
that THe Bankers MaGazine has in 
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stituted an inquiry, addressed to all the 
banks of the United States, asking for 
an expression of their views on these 
proposals. 

It is expected that this referendum 
will be of great value as a reflection of 
the banking opinion of the country in 
regard to branch banking. Results to 
date show a majority of 11 votes in 
favor of branch banking, votes from 
3000 banks received being published in 
this issue of THe Bankers MaGazine. 

The subject has been discussed and 
acted on at a number of the conventions 
of state bankers’ associations and at one 
or more meetings of the American 
Bankers Association. Some complaints 
have been heard that these expressions 
of views have not been as free in all 
cases as was desired. In order to re- 
lieve the present referendum of this ob- 
jection. the inquiry has been sent to 
every bank in the country, and an op- 


portunity given to vote on the question 
without publishing the names of any of 


the voting banks. ‘The scope of the 
investigation, and the manner of. ascer- 
taining and declaring the result, should 
make this inquiry of exceptional value. 
It will be full, free and without bias in 
any respect—a true expression of the 
feeling of the banks in regard to the 
wisdom of branch banking. 

Conceivably, Congress may act be- 
fore the complete results of this referen- 
dum can be announced, although in view 
of the great importance of the branch 
bank proposal it might suitably delay 
action on the McFadden Bill until the 
voice of the bankers can be heard. 

The arguments for and _ against 
branch banking have been fully pre- 
sented in these pages and elsewhere in 
recent years. Unquestionably a situa- 
tion has developed which renders the 
acute. It should prove most in- 
teresting to learn what the bankers of 
the United States think of branch bank- 
ing. The 3000 votes received to date 
indicate that banking opinion on the 
subject is very evenly divided. 


issue 


Foreign Indebtedness to the 
United States 


HE reference to foreign debts to 

the United States made by Presi- 

dent Coolidge in his annual mes- 
sage to Congress, will be found of spe- 
cial interest to those countries whose in- 
debtedness to the American Government 
still remains unadjusted. The Presi- 
dent said: 


“About $12,000,000,000 is due to 
our Government from abroad, mostly 
from European Governments. Great 
Britain, Finland, Hungary, Lithuania 
and Poland have negotiated settlements 
amounting close to $5,000,000,000. This 
represents the funding of over 42 per 
cent. of the debt since the creation of 
the special Foreign Debt Commission. 
As the life of this commission is about 
to expire, its term should be extended. 

“T am opposed to the cancellation of 
these debts, and believe it for the best 
welfare of the world that they should 
be liquidated and paid as fast as pos- 
sible. I do not favor oppressive meas- 
ures, but unless money that is borrowed 
is repaid, credit cannot be secured in 
time of necessity, and there exists be- 
sides a moral obligation which our coun- 
try cannot ignore and no other country 
can evade. Terms and conditions may 
have to conform to differences in the 
financial abilities of the countries con- 
cerned, but the principle that each coun- 
try should meet its obligation admits of 
no differences and is of universal appli- 
cation.” 

While the President merely restates 
the well-known American attitude re- 
specting debt-cancellation, he goes be- 
yond this by declaring that “terms and 
conditions may have to conform to dif- 
ferences in the financial abilities of the 
countries concerned.” ‘This would seem 
to be clearly the case, for obviously 
where a country can not pay in full, or 
in a moderate length of time, such ad- 
justments must be made as are re- 
quired to meet the situation. 

But there are reports to the effect 
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that Great Britain, having already 
made terms of settlement of its debt due 
to this country, will object to more 
favorable terms being given to other 
countries indebted to the United States. 
In principle, of course, there ought to 
be no discrimination shown. But the 
real question is as to what constitutes 
favoritism. In deciding this question, 
the general economic condition of debtor 
countries will have to be considered; 
that is, their ability to pay under exist- 
ing circumstances. 

Many people seemed to imagine that 
with the settlement of the British debt 
to the United States and the going into 
operation of the Dawes Plan, the Allied 
debt problem and the reparations prob- 
lem were fairly out of the way. But 
as time goes on it is seen that both these 
thorny problems remain with us. 


& 


Nature of the Reparations 
Problem 


URELY from the standpoint of 

history, a statement appearing in 

the President’s recent message to 
Congress, referring to the part taken by 
the United States in the settlement of 
the reparations problem, will prove of 
exceptional interest. Mr. Coolidge 
said: 


“The attitude which our Government 
took and maintained toward an adjust- 
ment of European reparations, by point- 
ing out that it was not a political but a 


business problem, has demonstrated its. 
wisdom by its actual results.” 


To find out how much Germany 
could pay and how the payments were 
to be made was a business problem. But 
it is significant that no progress in its 
solution was made by Lloyd George aad 
Briand nor by Curzon and Poincaire. 
It was only when a closer political ac- 
cord was reached between the French 
and British Governments that the ne- 
gotiations became fruitful. It was 
Ramsay MacDonald in England and 
M. Herriot in France who brought about 
this closer political accord. Prior to 
that time all attempts to reach an agree- 
ment on reparations failed. Very like- 
ly the continued success of the Dawes 
Plan will depend upon the preservation 
of this better political understanding 
between France and Great Britain. It 
is an interesting question as to whether 
or not this is endangered by the fall of 
Ramsay MacDonald and the triumph of 
Mr. Baldwin. Will Austen Chamber- 
lain, the present British Foreign Min- 
ister, be as accommodating in his views 
toward France as was Mr. MacDonald? 
He can hardly be so unyielding as was 
Lord Curzon. The inflexible Poincaire 
has been replaced by M. Herriot, who 
is still in power. 

The details to be worked out and 
applied to the settlement of the repara- 
tions problem were undoubtedly of a 
business character. But preceding an 
agreement on these details a political 
accord had to be reached between 
France and England. If this accord is 
not preserved, the successful working 
out of the details will be imperilled. 
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How 3,000 Banks Voted on Branch Banking 
‘= 








Total ballots received 


In favor of the bill: 
State banks 
National banks 
Unclassified 

Total in favor 


Opposed to the bill: 





Results of Branch Bank Poll to the 
close of December 31, 1924 
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National banks 





Unclassified 


Total opposed 














HE results of a national referen- 

dum conducted by Tue Bankers 

MaGaziNE are given above, as re- 
ceived up to December 31, 1924. Re- 
turns show a majority of votes in favor 
of the branch banking provisions of the 
McFadden Bill. 

On the following page will be found 
in detail the vote of the banks located 
in the respective states. 

Ballots in the form of a post-card 
with an accompanying explanatory let- 
ter, were sent out to about 30,000 banks. 
As will be seen, to December 31, 2779 
replies had been received, representing 
about 10 per cent. of the total number 
of banks in the country. There were 
1440 votes for the bill and 1339 against 
it, the affirmative leading by 11 votes. 

In favor of the measure there were 
777 national banks, 553 state banks, 
and 110 votes that could not be classi- 
fied. 


Against the measure were 960 state 
banks, 226 national banks, and 158 un- 
classified. 

BASIS OF THE VOTE 


The referendum on the branch bank- 
ing provision of the McFadden Bill 
(H. R. 8887) was taken on the basis 
of the bill itself, copy of which was re- 
ceived from Mr. McFadden, on request, 
and from a statement made by Mr. 
McFadden, chairman of the Banking 
and Currency Committee of the House, 
in his report to accompany the bill. 

Substantial portions of the letter sent 
out to the banks, asking them to vote 
on the question, are given below: 


A NATION-WIDE BALLOT ON BRANCH BANKING 
December 10, 1924. 
Dear Sir: 
What do you think of branch banking? 


Branches of national banks, within the 
corporate limits of the municipality where 
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State Banks NATIONAL BANKS UNCLASSIFIED wl] 

For Against For Against For Against . : 
Alabama . | | 4 1 2 l ste 
Arizona an i h 3 1 2 ] br 
Arkansas 16 19 13 3 0 0 aii 
California 67 8 67 2 9 l he 
Colorado 7 24 9 5 1 0 pé 
Connecticut , 5 7 9 2 0 ] 7 
Delaware 1 0 0 0 1 0 > 
District of Columbia 1 é 2 0 0 2? Si 
Florida 5 7 k 1 1 2 
Georgia li 6 2 2 3 2 i 
I ec Ss aS ee 3 10 2 4 1 I th 
Illinois 16 65 38 15 4 4 th 
Indiana 1: 14 14 10 7 9 es 
TOW oeccceene ; 22 64 21 12 6 15 = 
Kansas 14 90 15 9 5 12 
Kentucky 3 13 15 0 0 0 me 
Louisiana . 9 7 5 1 0 0 a 
Maine P 7 1 9 0 1 0 3 
Maryland | Ik 9 | 0 0 tl 
Massachusetts 9 5 32 0 1 2 re 
Michigan ......... 18 14 47 3 3 2 r 
Minnesota . 32 100 37 19 4 12 p 
Mississippi 7 8 5 6 0 0 0 w 
Missouri e 31 83 7 6 r 13 re 
Montana > 5 10 6 9 1 1 . 
Nebraska 20 58 19 t 5 10 
Nevada see ae 1 1 0 0 1 0 
New Hampshire E 1 11 1 0 0 b 
New Jersey 4 7 17 6 0 2 J 
New Mexico 2 5 2 3 0 ] = 
New York 3 12 19 79 é 10 i. 
North Carolina ” 16 14 8 0 0 ] 
North Dakota 10 33 Ss 6 1 7 
Ohio 25 18 17 5 10 6 
Oklahoma 3 20 20 17 0 2 5 
Oregon 9 7 8 5 1 I : 
Pennsylvania a 51 95 37 7 13 : 
Rhode Island x 1 | 1 0 0 0 , 
South Carolina 2 Ik 5 0 0 0 I 
South Dakota Bhi ee 28 11 6 5 2 t 
Tennessee 13 k 11 0 3 2 t 
Texas ata ae 18 18 8 2 { ' 
Utah 2 a 0 1 0 0 : 
Vermont 3 i 2 2 1 0 . 
Virginia . me 5 7 3 1 1 2 
Washington . 5 21 8 8 1 I 
West Virginia . 9 18 10 4 0 3 
Wisconsin .................. a. 50 17 ‘ 1 7 


Wyoming... 0 0 0 0 0 0 ( 
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the head office is located and in those states 
which authorize state banks to have 
branches, are expressly authorized by Bill 
H. R. 8887, known as the McFadden Bill, 
now pending in Congress. 

This bill also prohibits state banks from 
bringing into the Federal Reserve System 
any branches which they have in operation 
beyond the corporate limits of the munici- 
pality in which their head office is located 
and further prohibits any member of the 
Federal Reserve System from establishing 
a branch beyond such corporate limits. 
Such existing branches are not affected. 

The legalization of limited branch banking 
by the national banks, and the limitation of 
branch banking by state bank members of 
the Federal Reserve System, as proposed in 
the bill, constitute a departure of the great- 
est importance to the banks of the United 
States. 

Do you favor these proposals or not? 

An opportunity of answering this vital 
question is now given you through a nation- 
wide referendum being conducted by Tue 
Bankers MaGazine and _ including all 
the banks in the country, To have your 
vote recorded and given its proper influence 
in determining this important matter of 
direct and immediate concern to your bank, 
please fill out the enclosed card and return 
without delay, as it is desired to publish the 
results of this vote during the present ses- 
sion of Congress, which comes to an end on 
March 4. 

Please note that a tabulation of results 
only will be published. The name of your 
bank will not appear. 

The first returns will be published in the 
January issue of THe Bankers MaGazine, 
and further returns in succeeding issues. 


SUMMARY OF THE BRANCH BANKING 
PROVISIONS OF THE MCFADDEN BILL 


“Section 7—This section re-enacts Section 
5155 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States. Under the law as it now stands a 
State bank coming into the national system 
may elect to retain all of its branches 
wherever established. This section of the 
bill would permit such a State bank to re- 
tain only the branches which it has in opera- 
tion within the corporate limits of the mu- 
nicipality in which it is located. 

“Section 8—This section re-enacts Section 
5190 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States by adding new language the effect of 
which is to prohibit a national bank from 
establishing a branch in any State which 
does not authorize State banks to have 
branches, and in those States which permit 
State banks to have branches the national 
hanks are permitted, upon approval by the 
Comptroller of the Currency, to have 


branches only within the corporate limits of 
the municipality in which they are located; 
in cities, however, having population from 
50,00 to 100,000, only two such branches will 
be allowed national banks, and in cities hav- 
ing population of 25,000 to 50,000 only one 
such branch is permitted. 

“Branches established by either State or 
national banks in foreign countries or in 
dependencies or insular possessions of the 
United States are not affected by this or by 
the succeeding section of the bill. 

“The term ‘branch’ or ‘branches’ is de- 
fined so as to include any form of office, 
established outside of the bank for the pur- 
pose of receiving deposits, cashing checks, 
or making loans. 

“Section 9—This section amends Section 
9 of the Federal Reserve Act by prohibiting 
any State bank from bringing into the Fed- 
eral Reserve System any branches which it 
may have in operation beyond the corporate 
limits of the municipality in which it is 
located, and further prohibits any member 
of the Federal Reserve System from estab- 
lishing a branch beyond such corporate 
limits. Such existing branches are not af- 
fected.” 

Record your opinion of these provisions 
by sending in the enclosed ballot to THe 
Bankers Macazine, 71 Murray street, New 
York. This referendum is thoroughly im- 
partial, and is not designed to influence 
public opinion either for or against branch 
banking, but to find out whether the banks 
of the country want it or not. 

Your bank and every other bank in the 
United States have been invited to vote on 
branch banking. ‘The results will be care- 
fully compiled and promptly published. Join 
your fellow bankers of the country by 
making your wishes known. 


HULL AMENDMENTS NOT INCLUDED 


The branch bank provisions of the 
bill were voted on as contained in the 
copy sent to THe Bankers MaGaziNne 
by the Chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee and from the state- 
ments made by Mr. McFadden in his 
report accompanying the bill, as already 
stated. The Hull amendments, and the 
proposed addition to section 8 of the 
bill, made at the suggestion of Charles 
W. Collins, Deputy Comptroller of the 
Currency, were not included. These 
amendments are thus explained by 
Charles A. Hinsch, president of the 
Fifth-Third National Bank, Cincinnati: 

“My interpretation of the Hull 
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amendment to section 8 is that it would 
be unlawful for any national bank to 
establish a branch in any state which 
prohibited branch banking to state 
banks at the time of the approval of 
the McFadden-Pepper Bill, if and when 
it becomes a law. 

“The Hull amendment to section 9 
makes it unlawful for any state bank 
upon becoming a member of the Federal 
Reserve System to retain any branches 
which it will have acquired after the 
enactment of the McFadden-Pepper 
Bill in any state which did not permit 
branch banking at the time of the pas- 
sage of the McFadden-Pepper Bill. It 
also makes it unlawful for any state 
bank member of the Federal Reserve 
System to establish a branch in any 
state which did not permit branch bank- 
ing at the time of the passage of the 
McFadden-Pepper Bill, but which sub- 
sequently permits the establishment of 
branches by state banks. 

“These two amendments place na- 
tional banks and state chartered mem- 
ber banks of the Federal Reserve Sys- 


tem on an equality with respect to 
branch banking in the states which pro- 
hibit or which do not permit branch 
banking at the time the McFadden- 
Pepper Bill becomes a law; the only 
branch banking permissible after that 
date would be that of state banks that 
are not members of the Federal Reserve 
System.” 

At the suggestion of Charles W. 
Collins, Deputy Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, the following is to be added to 
section 8: 

“Provided, however, that no state 
which by law prohibits the establish- 
ment or operation of branches by state 
banks, but which law permits the con- 
tinuance in operation of such branches 
as may have been in existence at the 
date of the enactment of such law, shall 
be held, under the provisions of this 
section, to be a state which at the time 
of the approval of this act authorized 
banks created by or existing under the 
laws of such state. to own. establish, 
maintain, or operate any branch or 
branches.” 


Gates McGarrah Says German People Are Willing 
to Carry Out Program Planned 


ATES W. McGarrah, chairman of 
The Mechanics & Metals National 
Bank, New York, who spent two months 
in Berlin organizing the new Reichs- 
bank, says general business in Germany 
is making good progress and the out- 
look is encouraging. “It will be well 
to remember,” he said, “there are sev- 
eral difficult situations to overcome; one 
being to reduce the cost of production. 
On the other hand we must not under- 
rate the energy and resourcefulness of 
the German people or their manifest 
willingness to carry out the program 
they have accepted. 
“As trade expands foreign credits 
and loans will be required, but undue 


haste to grant them is unwise. Further- 
more, as I see it, German industry and 
business will not be helped by accepting 
large amounts of short time direct ac- 
commodations from institutions in the 
United States which are not fully in- 
formed on all the requirements, and 
which compete quite unnecessarily with 
German banks. 

“There are no doubt important eco- 
nomic problems in Europe awaiting the 
settlement of the inter-governmental 
debts. The bearing of all these prob- 
lems not only on Europe’s peace and 
prosperity, but on our own foreign trade 
relations makes the terms of the settle- 
ments of secondary importance.” 





Politics and the Federal Reserve System 
By H. Parker Willis 


HIRTY years ago the question of 

what was then called “monetary 

reform” forced itself upon the at- 
tention of the business community in 
connection with the effort to bring about 
a scaling down of indebtedness through 
the adoption of a free silver policy. This 
issue became the chief element in the 
difficult campaign of 1896 which result- 
ed in a vindication of so-called “sound 
money” principles and an agreement to 
reintroduce and confirm the gold stand- 
ard of value. Thus it was supposed that 
a verdict on the part of the electorate 
had been rendered, and that the issue 
could be regarded as definitely out of 
politics. 

Business men and bankers had edu- 
cated themselves as never before, during 
the discussion which preceded the cam- 
paign of 1896, in some of the essential 
principles of money and exchange. They 
had begun to see that “sound money” 
was a rather inadequate and even piti- 
able goal—a state of things which ought 
to have figured as a starting point rather 
than as an ultimate end. Hence, after 
the campaign of 1896 was over, the 
question of remodelling our banking 
system was taken up for consideration, 
and received an increasing degree of 
study during the years immediately 
following the election of President 
McKinley. 

The more the subject was analyzed, 
the more obvious did it become that most 
of our evils of money and banking in 
the past had grown out of the use of 
these questions as political make- 
weights—their employment as a mode 
of appeal to the prejudice and self in- 
terest of debtors or creditors. Accord- 
ingly it came to be regarded as axiomatic 
that the money and banking question 
should be “taken out of politics.” To 
that end, discussion of the subject usual- 
ly included a demand that the Govern- 
ment cease to issue the “greenbacks,” 





It was perceived by politicians 
very early in the history of the 
Federal -Reserve System that the 
authority to regulate rates of dis- 
count might be one of immense 
pecuniary value, and was always 
one which could be used with great 
effect as a matter of advertising and 
a means of conciliating some sec- 
tions of the public. 











which still survived as a reminiscence 
of the Civil War, and that it discontinue 
the Independent Treasury system which 
had always been employed as a means 
of pleasing special interests, soothing 
banks operated by good party men, and 
placating dissatisfied sections of the 
country where funds were needed. 


THE TREND TOWARD NON-PARTISANSHIP 


This view of the situation came to be 
generally accepted; and it is doubtful 
whether a single public man during the 
years from 1900 to 1914 ever referred 
at any length to the banking question 
without urging that it should be taken 
out of politics or, as it was fashionable 
to say then, recommending that it should 
be settled upon a “scientific” basis. The 
idea of treating banking, discount rates 
and the issue of currency simply on 
their economic merits, and in accordance 
with the business needs of the country, 
appeared to be so obvious as not to re- 
quire any further demonstration what- 
ever. Even those who inwardly regret- 
ted to see juicy “plums” taken out of 
the reach of political magnates, never- 
theless did lip-service to the idea of 
non-partisanship. 

It was in large measure on the 
strength of this impetus of non- 
partisanship and independence of po- 
litical influence that the Federal Re- 
serve Act was able to make its way 
through Congress. No object sought in 
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During the years 1917 to 1919 an 
example of successful political in- 
terference with banking was afford- 
ed upon a colossal scale. The whole 
current of the nation’s economic 
life was diverted from its normal 
channels while fictitious prosperity 
appeared with a mushroom growth 
as a result of unwise and mis- 
directed credit. Out of this and the 
continuation of the policy subse- 
quent to the war came the terrible 
“silent panic”? of 1920-1921, with 
the heaviest failures ever known in 
the United States. 











that Act was more fundamental than 
the divorcing of banking from political 
control. ‘That object was seen in the 
establishment of a board whose mem- 
bers were to be well paid (as Govern- 
ment salaries go), long term in tenure, 
and at least moderately skilled in the 
subject with which they were to deal. It 
was seen further in the fact that the 
Act made the board fully independent 
of Congress as far as appropriations 
were concerned, leaving them to levy 
upon the Reserve Banks such assess- 
ments as were needed to cover expenses. 
It was seen finally in the fact that al- 
though politicians forced the inclusion 
of the Secretary of the Treasury and 
Comptroller of the Currency as mem- 
bers of the board, ex officio, these po- 
litical appointments were kept in the 
minority. the preponderating majority 
of the board consisting of men selected 
as nearly as might be without political 
bias. 


THE EARLY STRUGGLE TO KEEP POLITICS 
OUT OF SYSTEM 


Over and over again freedom from 
such bias was asserted by President 
Wilson in his discussions of the Re- 
serve Board and its personnel. Repeat- 
edly did his opponents complain that he 
was inclined to favor men of his own 
party, and inveigh against such conduct 
on his part. Constantly did those 
around President Wilson rebut such al- 
legations and steadily did the friends 
of an independent money and banking 


system endeavor to keep the politicians 
from prevailing upon the president to 
use such appointments as a means of 
conciliating party friendship or reward- 
ing party service. 

The Wilson régime was not perfect. 
Now and again a member of the Presi- 
dent’s family would urge the appoint- 
ment of some kinsman or dependent to 
an important banking place, not because 
of any knowledge or skill but simply be- 
cause it was desired to have them near 
the White House. Now and again was 
a deserving Democrat shoved forward. 
and indeed almost kicked into the Sys- 
tem, by W. J. Bryan. Yet when ac- 
count of stock is taken it remains a fact 
that during the first few years of the 
Federal Reserve System, the amount of 
political interference with it had been 
small. 

The first Federal Reserve Board was 
acutely alive to the danger of political 
interference, and when once their own 
places had been thoroughly protected. 
were insistent that no further politics 
be allowed to figure in designations. As 
a matter of fact, a count of directors 
chosen for Reserve Banks by the board, 
and of other functionaries in whose se- 
lection the board had a hand, made 
within the first few months of the new 
organization’s existence, showed if any- 
thing a slight preponderance of Repub- 
licans over Democrats, good evidence 
that political allegiance had not been 
considered in making choices. 


A NEW DANGER BECOMES APPARENT 


And yet during these first years it had 
become apparent that there was a much 





The mythical adoption of a policy 
of deflation by the Federal Reserve 
Board, regarded as the source of 
untold miseries to the farming class 
and to others, is still believed by 
millions of people though its ab- 
surdity is patent, for it was not until 
after the reaction of 1921 had fully 
started that any real effort was made 
to bring about a positive reduction 
in the volume of credit extended. 
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more serious danger than that which 
was involved in the distribution of the 
loaves and fishes in our banking system 
—a danger much greater than any in- 
volved in local appointments made by 
Reserve bankers in order to curry favor 
with politicians in Washington, or re- 
fused by them for the same reason. The 
Federal Reserve System had provided a 
new agency through which harm could 
be done to the financial body politic. 
This was the power of fixing the dis- 
count rate, which although originally 
placed in the Reserve Banks themselves 
with only an authority to modify it at 
Washington, was soon largely usurped 
by the Federal Reserve Board and has 
since been almost exclusively exercised 
by that body. 

It was perceived by politicians, very 
early in the history of the System, that 
the authority to regulate rates of dis- 
count might be one of immense pecun- 
iary value, and was always one which 
could be used with great effect as a 
matter of advertising and a means of 
conciliating some sections of the public. 
True, during the first year or two of the 
System. there was relatively little in- 
ference of this kind, but that was 
largely because the Reserve Banks were 
still feeble, had not taken their place 
in the banking community, and could 
not by their mere ipse dizit, control 
rates in their respective communities. 

The situation changed when Secre- 
tary McAdoo began to plan his Liberty 
Loan system, a policy in which he was 
aided by some inflationists who had 
gained access to his councils. These 
were determined that the power of the 
Reserve Banks should be used for the 
purpose of enabling the department to 
sell bonds at low rates of interest, and 
incidentally to insure resort to the loan 
market instead of to heavier taxation for 
the purpose of paying for the war. 


AN EXPENSIVE POLITICAL COUP 


lar better would it have been for all 
concerned had the members of the Fed- 
era! Reserve Board then firmly declined 
to accept the orders of Secretary 


siderations. 





As a result of interference on the 
part of politicians and public men 
with our banking system during the 
last four years there has been 
brought about a condition of affairs 
in which discount rates are con- 
trolled very largely by political con- 
siderations, and there have been in- 
stalled in the offices of the Federal 
Reserve Board (and in sundry cases 
at Federal Reserve Banks) ap- 
pointees who are ignorant of bank- 
ing and whose sole anxiety is to 
catch a hint as to the wishes of 
their political lords and masters in 
order that they may hasten to carry 
out the intimations thus conveyed. 











McAdoo and insisted upon fixing the 
discount rate as they saw fit, keeping it 
free of any except sound economic con- 
Secretary McAdoo or 
President Wilson might have insured 
their removal, but they would at least 
have focussed the attention of the coun- 
try upon a policy which subsequently 
cost the nation billions of dollars. They 
did not see fit to do so, and consequently 
during the years 1917 to 1919 an ex- 
ample of successful political interfer- 
ence with banking upon a colossal scale 
was afforded, the whole current of the 
nation’s economic life being diverted 
from its normal channel while fictitious 
prosperity appeared with a mushroom 
growth as the result of unwise and mis- 
directed credit. 

Out of this and the continuation of 
policy subsequent to the war came the 
terrible ‘silent panic” of 1920-21, with 
the heaviest failures ever known in the 
United States, the great crash of values 
in which price indexes fell from 273 to 
135, a shrinkage unparalleled in eco- 
nomic history, and in which the economic 
disasters of the war were broadened 
and intensified in the case of many 
classes in the community. The mythical 
adoption of a policy of deflation by the 
Federal Reserve Board, regarded as the 
source of untold miseries to the farming 
class and to others, is still believed by 
millions of people though its absurdity 
is patent, for it was not until after the 











The evil in the present situation 
in the Federal Reserve System is 
well known, The present writer, on 
the basis of long experience in and 
very general acquaintance with the 
personnel of Federal Reserve Banks, 
does not hesitate to say that there 
is a strong feeling of disappointment, 
discouragement and _ unrest all 
through the System, while he finds 
that among the member banks who 
are close enough to the situation to 
realize it there is intense anxiety, 
fear and doubt as to the future. 











reaction of 1921 had fully started that 
any real effort was made to bring about 
a positive reduction in the volume of 
credit extended. 


ATTITUDE TAKEN BY PRESIDENT HARDING 


Nevertheless the collapse of values 
was not unnaturally ascribed to the 
same agencies (reversed) that had 
created them, and the result was to 
bring into being a new school of polit- 
ical inflationists who regarded the 
action of the Government as decisive in 
the making of discount rates. President 
Harding even before he took office in 
1921 had affirmed his intention of re- 
ducing rates of discount. Members of 
his cabinet reiterated their views on the 
subject during the early months of the 
Harding régime. Officials of the Treas- 
ury did not hesitate to give out inter- 
views affirming the necessity of reducing 
rates. Other members of the Adminis- 
tration not connected with the Treasury 
repeatedly expressed themselves in 
public and stated their views to the 
members of the Reserve Board. Pres- 
ident Harding in various written utter- 
ances first expressed a desire for lower 
discount rates, and when they were 
actually cut, took credit for the reduc- 
tion that had been effected. 

The President countenanced changes 
in the Federal Reserve Act which elim- 
inated the requirement that two at least 
of the members should possess expert 
knowledge of banking and finance. He 
approved, if he did not originate or 
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suggest, the addition of a member 
described as a “dirt farmer,’ who was 
to be selected quite confessedly for his 
knowledge of agriculture or of the 
wishes of agriculturists rather than of 
banking. 

He declined to reappoint a Governor 
of the Board who was generally ac 
ceptable to the banking community of 
the country. He appointed a Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board who was 
without experience, knowledge or train- 
ing suited to the task, and whose chief 
claim upon the position was his ac- 
quaintance with the President himself. 

He appointed members of the Federal 
Reserve Board with little or no refer- 
ence to their knowledge or qualifications. 
He and his Secretary of the Treasury 
suffered underlings to write critical 
letters to the Federal Reserve Board 
and Banks, practically endeavoring to 
dictate to them phases of their policy. 
His Secretary of the Treasury wrote to 
one or more Reserve Banks inquiring 
why the latter did not appoint more 
Republicans in their staffs. The Presi- 
dent himself sent to the Governor of 
the Reserve Board a local politician of 
a Western state to announce that he 
had been promised by the Executive the 
chairmanship of a Reserve Bank for 
political service which he had rendered 





The fact that the Federal Reserve 
System in spite of its tremendous 
power has been declining in num- 
bers, prestige and popularity as well 
as in efficiency and success, and 
worst of all in the good opinion of 
member banks, during the last few 
years is directly ascribable in large 
measure to the cancerous growth 
of political influence in the System 
and the belief that the central pol- 
icies of the organization are pri- 
marily dictated with a view to ex- 
pediency. This opinion is enter- 
tained by a large number of the most 
conspicuous and influential bankers 
of the country who, whether they 
are willing to state their opinions on 
the subject in public or not, do not 
hesitate to make them known im 
private. 
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during the campaign. The President 
did not hesitate to indicate to members 
of the Federal Reserve Board a list of 
names of men whom he desired to have 
appointed to directoral positions in Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks, or to salaried places 
therein. 

President Coolidge has followed in 
the footsteps of his predecessor in bank- 
ing as he has in other matters. He, too, 
has insisted upon low discount rates. In 
his speech of October 22, 1924, he 
refers approvingly to this policy, say- 
ing, “This administration has favored 
lower discount rates,’ and continues in 
the same address to advocate inflation- 
ary policies and to promise their con- 
tinuance. President Coolidge has more- 
over continued and renewed the appoint- 
ments of his predecessor. He, too, has 
suffered the giving out of interviews by 
sub-officials purporting to tell] the policy 
of the Administration with regard to 
discount rates. And he has allowed 
members of the cabinet to go on trench- 
ing on the work of the Federal Reserve 
System and expressing opinions as to 
what it should do, or otherwise interfer- 
ing with its operations. Political 
platforms have been vague and the 
Progressive candidate in the recent con- 
test openly proposed politicising the 
whole system. 


WHAT THE LAST FOUR YEARS HAVE 
BROUGHT ABOUT 


This is the record of the last four 
years with regard to interference on 
the part of politicians and public men 
with our banking system. The result 
has been to bring about a condition of 
affairs in which discount rates are con- 
trolled very largely by political con- 
siderations, and to install in the offices 
of the Federal Reserve Board (and in 
sundry cases at Federal Reserve Banks) 
appointees who are ignorant of banking 
and whose sole anxiety is to catch a 
hint as to the wishes of their political 
lords and masters in order that they may 
hasten to carry out the intimations thus 
conveyed. 

The evil in the situation is well 
known. The present writer on the basis 








The question is now definitely be- 
fore the country what it will do as a 
result of thirty years of agitation of 
the question of political attacks 
upon, and tinkering with, our bank- 
ing system. Economists, publicists, 
students of banking, are unanimous 
in taking the view that the personnel, 
both of the central bank or board 
and of the banking system, must be 
selected on a basis of efficiency— 
that it calls for a high degree of 
genuine knowledge, and that polit- 
ical service does not furnish a good 
basis for appointment. 











of long experience in and very general 
acquaintance with the personnel of 
Federal Reserve Banks does not hesi- 
tate to say that there is a strong feeling 
of disappointment, discouragement and 
unrest all through the System, while he 
finds that among the member banks who 
are close enough to the situation to 
realize it there is intense anxiety, fear 
and doubt as to the future. 

The fact that the Federal Reserve 
System in spite of its tremendous power 
has been declining in numbers, prestige 
and popularity as well as in efficiency 
and success, and worst of all in the. 
good opinion of member banks, during 
the last few years is directly ascribable 
in large measure to this cancerous 
growth of political influence in the Sys- 
tem and the belief that the central pol- 
icies of the organization are primarily 
dictated with a view to expediency. This 
opinion is entertained by a large number 
of the most conspicuous and influential 
bankers of the country who, whether 
they are willing to state their opinions 
on the subject in public or not, do not 
hesitate to make them known in private. 


THE QUESTION NOW BEFORE THE 
COUNTRY 


The question is now definitely before 
the country what it will do as a result 
of thirty years of agitation of the ques- 
tion of political attacks upon, and tin- 
kering with, our banking system. There 
can be no question as to the character 
of the general or abstract opinion upon 
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To permit the political demands 
of any party desirous of promoting 
what is called prosperity or high 
prices to operate as a regulator of 
discount rates is an unthinkable of- 
fense against the solid foundations 
of business and the stability of the 
economic life of the people. 











this subject. Economists, publicists, 
students of banking, in short all those 
who are willing to express themselves as 
the result of study of foreign banking 
conditions, are absolutely unanimous on 
the question. They take the view that 
the personnel, both of the central bank 
or board and of the banking system, 
must be selected on a basis of efficiency 
—that it calls for a high degree of 
genuine knowledge, and that political 
service does not furnish a good basis 
for appointment. 

To put this in another way, they are 
of the opinion that banking is a suf- 
ficiently technical and specialized form 
of occupation to require the services of 
technically trained men, either theoret- 
ical or practical or both, while they 
hold to the view that it is out of the 
question for politicians, however adapt- 
able or able, promptly to acquire that 
knowledge of banking principle or 
method which would make them even 
endurable members of a banking body 
during the time that they were getting 
their apprenticeship. They further 
agree that to permit the political de- 
mands of any party desirous of promot- 
ing what is called prosperity or high 
prices to operate as a regulator of dis- 
count rates is an unthinkable offense 
against the solid foundations of business 
and the stability of the economic life 
of the people. They believe that the 
regulation of the discount rate is a mat- 
ter calling for the utmost good judg- 
ment and widest knowledge and scien- 
tific financial training. and that it can in 
no way be viewed as a question involving 
a “policy” on the part of an administra- 
tion which might be changed or reversed 
as the result of action at the polls. 


RANK AND FILE OF BANKERS FAIL TO 
MAKE OPINIONS KNOWN 


How far does our own banking com- 
munity entertain these same _ views? 
That is difficult to say. The more prom- 
inent and thoughtful bankers in almost 
any community are of course committed 
to these same ideas. Some are the lead- 
ing exponents of them. But the rank 
and file, it is probable, have not de- 
voted very much thought to the matter 
one way or the other. They are essen- 
tially engaged in their local occupation 
of lending funds, with which they often 
combine some other form of business 
such as farming or the selling of 
produce. They have not made their 
opinions positively known; if they had, 
it is probable that no such political in- 
terference with our banking system as 
has taken place of recent years would 
for a moment be tolerated. 

Immediately, then, the first question 
to be settled relates to the attitude of 
bankers themselves upon this whole 
subject. Are they willing to express an 
opinion with regard to political inter- 
ference with our banking machinery? 
Are they willing to adopt a positive at- 





Are bankers willing to adopt a 
positive attitude against political 
appointments in the banking system 
and also against political control of 
discount rates? If they are willing 
to do so, will they definitely exact 
from their Senators and Congress- 
men a pledge to see to it that our 
central banking system is left ab- 
solutely alone by the White House 
as well as by the Treasury? This 
is the concrete question before the 
banks of the country, and it is not 
too much to say that upon their 
answer to it depends fundamentally 
the question whether our banking 
system in its present form shall or 
shall not be continued, or whether 
a lengthy struggle shall be necessary, 
similar to that which eventually led 
to the fall of the Second Bank of the 
United States, for the purpose of 
bringing about a settlement of the 
feud between different groups of pol- 
iticians and interests. 
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titude against political appointments in 
the banking system and also against 
political control of discount rates? If 
they are willing to do so, will they 
definitely exact from their senators and 
congressmen a pledge to see to it that 
our central banking system is let abso- 
lutely alone by the White House as well 
as by the Treasury? 

This is the concrete question before 
the banks of the country, and it is not 
too much to say that upon their answer 
to it depends fundamentally the ques- 
tion whether our banking system in its 
present form shall or shall not be con- 
tinued, or whether a lengthy struggle 
shall be necessary, similar to that which 
eventually led to the fall of the Second 
Bank of the United States for the pur- 
pose of bringing about a settlement of 
the feud between different groups of 
politicians and interests. 


DOES BANKERS’ ATTITUDE CARRY 
INFLUENCE? 


It is frequently said that the attitude 
of bankers on the subject does not have 
very much weight or influence in the 
whole matter, and that the real ques- 
tion is whether the country as a whole 
wants these changes made or not. That 
is emphatically not true. The only rea- 
son why the farming community is in- 
terested or concerned with Federal Re- 
serve rates at all is because it has been 
led to believe that changes in these rates 
affect rates for money lent to farmers. 

How unfounded this view of the case 
is can be understood when it is remem- 
bered that in some Western states the 
legal rate on money is 10 per cent. and 
the prevailing rates on loans anywhere 
from 6 to 10 per cent., while Reserve 
Bank rates within the last few years 
have varied from 3 to 7 per cent., but 
without at any time bringing about the 
slightest alteration in the rates charged 
to the community for direct borrowers’ 
loans. That is simply because the local 
bank always keeps its rates to customers 
as high as it reasonably can, and since 
Reserve Banks never cut under their 
members by direct customer compe- 
tition the changes in the rate mere- 
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Politicians are training the peo- 
ple to view discount rate changes as 
a matter in which they have a di- 
rect political concern. It is high 
time that bankers should cease to 
regard this matter from the present 
indifferent point of view which has 
become common, and should begin 
to show some vigor and sincerity in 
enforcing a hands-off policy which 
shall place the general management 
of our banking system upon the 
same independent and unapproach- 
able pedestal that our judicial 
mechanism is generally believed to 
occupy. 











ly operate to broaden or narrow the 
margin of profit the member makes on 
its rediscounts. But, except in a few 
districts, Reserve Banks have never 
been fully “loaned up,” although there 
was a time when the average reserve 
ratio for the System was a trifle below 
40 per cent. for a short period. There 
has never been a time therefore when 
the Reserve Bank rate could or did 
control direct rates to ordinary com- 
mercial borrowers at member banks. 


WHOLE QUESTION A MATTER FOR BANKERS 
TO SETTLE 


The whole question, therefore, of 
politics in the Reserve Bank System 
is a matter for bankers to settle, and it 
should be an easy matter to make it 
plain to the rank and file of borrowers 
that they are not affected by the changes 
in discount rates as far as the actual 
rates which they pay are concerned. As 
for the broader economic effect of 
changes in the discount rates of the 
central banking system, it should surely 
be possible to demonstrate that these 
ought unquestionably to be a matter 
of scientific determination as far as 
practicable, the object in view being to 
attain that measure of justice which 
will bring about the maximum benefit to 
the community rather than a political 
policy to be settled on a vote-getting 
basis at conclaves of party leaders. 

If these points cannot be demon- 
strated, there is no hope of taking our 
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banking system out of politics and of 
keeping it out; and if they can be, the 
sooner such action is taken and some re- 
sult obtained. the better for all con- 
cerned. As things are now going, im- 
minent danger looms not far ahead, and 
not the least feature of it is the fact 
that politicians are training the people 
to view discount rate changes as a mat- 
ter in which they have a direct political 
concern. It is high time, therefore, 
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that bankers should cease to regard this 
matter from the present more or less in- 
different and laissez faire point of view 
which has become common, and should 
begin to show some vigor and sincerity 
in enforcing a hands-off policy which 
shall place the general management of 
our banking system upon the same in- 
dependent and unapproachable pedestal 
that our judicial mechanism is generally 
believed to occupy. 


Equitable Trust Company of New York Announces 
Pension Plan for Employees 


ARTHUR W. Loasby, president of 

The Equitable Trust Company of 
New York, announced to its officers and 
employees in December the adoption of 
a pension plan. 

The features of the plan had been 
under consideration for some months 
by a committee of officers of the insti- 
tution. The plan as adopted is be- 
lieved by Mr. Loasby to constitute the 
fairest means of caring for employees 
who have grown old in the service of the 
company. 

The Equitable has been following for 
some time a general policy of pensioning, 
but it is felt that this new, scientifically 
conceived plan will be far more ef- 
fective in promoting the welfare of all 
employees. 

Some of the principal features of the 
plan are: An old age retirement allow- 
ance; ordinary and accidental disability 
allowance; ordinary and _ accidental 
death benefit. 

Employees leaving the service of the 


company will have returned to them the 
entire total of their contribution under 
the plan, with interest. 

The plan provides that employees de- 
posit with the company a percentage of 
their salaries based on age at entrance 
of service. On this money, The 
Equitable will pay 4 per cent. com- 
pounded annually and will add to the 
total of each employee at retirement a 
sum equal to employee’s total contriu- 
tions with interest. Each employee will 
then receive an annuity purchaseable 
with the total amount thus obtained. 
The company wil] also contribute an 
amount estimated to be required to meet 
disability and death benefits under the 
provisions of this plan. 

It is estimated that the pension plan 
will produce approximately 1144 per 
cent. of the average salary of an em- 
ployee during his or her last ten years 
of service, multiplied by the total num- 
ber of years of the employee’s service. 
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Community Need of Bankers’ Interest in 
Better Agriculture 


Article I of a-Series on the Agricultural Department of a Bank 


By E. B. 


HE rapid increase in the estab- 
lishment of agricultural depart- 
ments in banks within the past few 
years has been brought about through 
the realization of the depressed condi- 
tion of the farmer during the years that 
followed the World .War, and of the 
farmers’ need of financial guidance and 


property organization along conserv- 


ative business lines. 


Harshaw 


and professional men have made use of 
their banking facilities and have culti- 
vated the habit of consulting their bank- 
ers in times of need, and have gone over 
their troubles with their bankers. 
Usually when a business man or 
merchant finds himself in difficulty, his 
chief concern, as is also that of the 
farmer, is to get out as quickly and 
quietly as _ possible. 





These departments 
have also been estab- 
lished in many institu- 
tions through the vi- 
sion and far-sighted- 
ness of the bankers, 
who have come to see 
the broad field of serv- 
ice they can render to 
their farmer clientele 
and the rural communi- 
ties adjoining their 
towns. 

Heretofore, the 
country over, agricul- 


HE author of this article, 

which comprises the first of 
a series to be written by him 
for THe BanKers MaGAZIngE, is 
cashier of the Grove City Na- 
tional Bank of Grove City, Pa., 
and president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bankers Association. He 
has achieved national recogni- 
tion among banks for the work 
done by his institution, under 
his direction, in co-operating 
with the farmers in the bank’s 
community in the purchase of 
purebred cattle on a large scale. 
Mr. Harshaw’s second article of 
his series on the Agricultural 
Department of a Bank will ap- 
pear in the February number. 


The natural thing for 
him to do is to go and 
consult his banker who 
has helped many a man 
out before, placing his 
whole problem before 
him. Sometimes a 
small loan will help 
him to his feet, and 
again, some difficulty 
has arisen which can 
easily be remedied by 
a little bit of good 
advice. 

My experience has 
been that when a farm- 





ture as an industry has 
been neglected by the 


—Tue Eprror. 








er finds himself in dif- 





financial interests of 

the urban communities, and bankers 
have had a tendency to administer 
chiefly to the needs of the industrial 
and mercantile interests situated within 
the city limits, forgetting that a greater 
industry bordered and encircled their 
immediate vicinity. 

Of course there has been a reason for 
the bankers devoting more time, thought 
and interest to the manufacturing and 
mereantile concerns and other interests 
than to agriculture, and that has been 
largely because the manufacturing in- 
terests, merchants, and other business 
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ficulty he does not 
want anyone to know it. He keeps his 
troubles to himself and tries to work his 
own way out alone, while a little finan- 
cial assistance and sound business advice 
from his banker would be all he would 
need. 

During a period of hard times, a 
backward movement, or in financial 
trouble of any kind, the banking in- 
stitutions of the country are the first to 
be called upon to assist trade and com- 
merce, while the largest industry of all, 
agriculture in general, goes along with 
conditions and makes the best of the 
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Community gathering in connection with the dairy interests in Grove City, Pa. 


situation without seeking aid from any- 
one. This of course applies to the aver- 
age farmer. 

Just why the farmer has taken this 
attitude and is so timid about express- 
ing his financial condition candidly to his 
banker, is rather puzzling. Sometimes 
it seems that it is because he has be- 
come so accustomed to working by him- 
self that it becomes his nature to work 
and think alone. Very often for days 
at a time he will not come in contact with 
the world outside of his own farm, or 
even with his neighbors, so he forms 
the habit of relying upon his own judg- 
ment. 

Again, it seems that the farmer thinks 
the banker has not time to be troubled 
about his affairs, that banks are not the 
place for farmers. Perhaps the farmers 
are like some townspeople—not accus- 
tomed to banks, rather afraid of them, 
feel that the atmosphere is stiff and 
overly dignified. Many people feel 
that way about banks. This condition 
naturally makes the farmer timid about 
bringing his problems to his banker and 
explaining the situation with candor. 


FARMER’S TIMIDITY PARTLY BANK’S 
FAULT 


If a bank has allowed itself to drift 
into this atmosphere and make this im- 
pression upon many of the townspeople 


and farmers, then it is partly the bank’s 
fault that such a condition exists, and it 
should be held responsible for the tim- 
idity of the farmer, but if a bank has 
endeavored to eliminate from its build- 
ing, staff and general surroundings this 
over-stressed dignity, and has proved 
to its community that it is a friendly in- 
stitution and anxious to help all in the 
community where it can be done with 
safety, then it is not the bank’s fault 
entirely that the farmers do not take 
advantage of their banking opportuni- 
ties, but there are other causes which 
need investigating. 

In many localities advance among the 
farmers is very slow, and because they 
do not progress as rapidly as the bank- 
ers think they should, some bankers 
give way and the work is abandoned. 
As a rule it takes a long time to gain 
the absolute confidence of the farmer 
and to get him to see that some other 
method is better than the one he has 
been following. Each proposition and 
situation is to an extent different from 
every other, but if each one is properly 
handled, and with patience, it will be 
successful. 

Practically all of the country banks 
and most of the city banks are getting 
away from their old conventional ideas 
and are extending to their communities 
unlimited services. 

Many a banker seems to feel that the 
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average farmer’s business is too small 
for his serious attention, and the reason 
has been that he looks at farming singly, 
he sees only one farmer here or there in 
his community instead of seeing farm- 
ing as a whole. 

There is twice as much capital in- 
vested: in the farms of the United States 
as there is in all the manufacturing 
plants, transportation, and other indus- 
tries, and one-fifth of our total income 
is from agriculture. Railroad and mill 
employees, as compared with farmers, 
furnish only a small proportion of pro- 
ductive labor. Farming is the stability 
of our country. 

Without investigating we would 
naturally think that railroad employees 
would outnumber those in agriculture, 
but there are about seven times as many 
men employed on farms as on the rail- 
roads. ‘The same is true of men em- 
ployed in plants making iron and steel 
products. In fact more than one-third 
of the persons engaged in gainful oc- 
cupations are on the farms. 


FARMER’S ATTITUDE TOWARD 
BORROWING 


In many instances the farmer has 
been timid about borrowing money for 
his needs for the purchase of farm ma- 
chinery or for the purpose of producing 
and marketing his produce, probably 
because he has a fear of being in debt 
and hesitates about borrowing money to 
buy equipment needed in his business, 
while with modern equipment his busi- 
ness would be more successful. 

Then the farmer may be a little hesi- 
tant about asking for a small loan if he 
has not been in the habit of borrowing, 
for fear he will be refused, but it is to 
the interest of every banker to loan 
money locally to trade and agriculture, 
for the money he loans to the farmer is 
used in his own community, being 
largely turned over to local trade, and 
finally it comes back to the local bank 
through deposits of the local tradesmen, 
and in all probability it has increased 
many-fold by the time it finally gets 
back to the bank. 

Every dollar spent in the improve- 


Community effort in building of Dairy Cattle Show barns in Grove City, Pa. 
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ment of farms makes the community 
wealthier and adds to the general ap- 
pearance of the section, besides mak- 
ing the farmer more contented and 
happy. The prosperity and standing 
of the farmer, as with anyone else, is 
determined largely by the general ap- 
pearance of his home and surroundings, 
and usually signs of prosperity are first 
seen in improvements on the premises. 
The farmer’s wealth is real wealth. 
It comes out of the ground, increased 
by the rain and sunshine, and no other 
wealth is lessened or destroyed in its 
process of increase and production. 


VITAL NATURE OF FARMER’S 
PRODUCTION 


Immense wealth lies immediately 
under the surface of the land owned by 
the farmer, and by his own labor and 
progressiveness, with the help of the 
rain and sunshine, he is able to produce 
the things upon which our very lives 
depend, and this is the source of his 
profit. 

In some industries, through their pro- 
cesses, some one form of wealth is les- 
sened or destroyed to produce another 
—lumbering for instance. Through 
the process of that industry vast de- 
struction is borne by our forests and the 
other purposes for which they exist. 
When we throw a wooden box on the 
fire, or burn in our grates pieces of lum- 
ber left from the construction of a build- 
ing, how little do we take into considera- 
tion the source of the box or the build- 
ing material, the destruction of the tree 
and all it means, and the effort put forth 
by human labor together with the wealth 
or money consumed in the production of 
such material. 

Take also the vast wealth in coal. 
Our national wealth in coal has been 
almost inestimable, but this has been 
lessened to produce the wealth of nearly 
all manufacturing industries. Of course 
we say that this is the purpose of coal, 
to make the wheels of industry turn, 
but the thought is that in most indus- 
tries some wealth is lessened or de- 
stroyed to produce another, while in 
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farming everything is produced by the 
rain and sunshine, with an ever-increas- 
ing supply at source. 


HOW CAN BANKER LOAN FARMER 
SAFELY? 


The loaning of money to the farmer 
and the financing of his business is one 


of the most discussed subjects today, - 


and the economic condition of agricul- 
ture is always one of the problems that 
confront the economist and politician. 
The problem confronting the banker is, 
how much can we safely loan to the 
farmer and how long will it take him to 
pay it? 

The farmer has always borne a good 
reputation for honesty, and it is no less 
true when it comes to loaning him 
money. The men and women in the 
rural communities have always been 
known to be among the most substantial 
citizens of the country, and a large num- 
ber of our prominent and _ successful 
men and women have been reared on a 
farm. 

There is such a thing as a bank loan- 
ing a farmer too much money, thus per- 
mitting an over-extension of credit. A 
bank is careful about over-extension of 
credit to industrial concerns, and must 
be more so with the farmer, for as a 
rule his loans are for a longer period, 
and even in times of general prosperity 
there is an ever-present danger of loss 
to be sustained through crop failure in 
undiversified farming sections. How- 
ever, bankers say that only a very small 
percentage of their losses is from loans 
to farmers in diversified farming dis- 
tricts. Much more could be said at this 
point on the financing of the farmer, 
but a later article will be devoted to 
that phase of the subject. 


DEVELOPING CO-OPERATIVE SPIRIT 


In my own: community we found that 
the real foundation of our success lay in 
the development of a co-operative com- 
munity spirit. The city dweller and the 
small townsman must realize that. the 
farmer within the trade radius has the 
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same problems as the man in town and 
perhaps more difficult, and the farmer 
with the town or city as his center must 
be as vitally interested. 

With this spirit properly developed, 
there will no longer be the separation of 
town and country. The farmers will be 
townspeople, but of a different industry, 
just as the banker is different from the 
dry goods merchant, but both of the 
same community and having the same 
interest in it. 

The farmer needs to be part of the 
community for several reasons: eco- 
nomic, educational, social, religious, and 
for the communication and organization 
facilities it offers. 

There are many economic reasons for 
his being a part of the community; 
probably the first one is that the town 
nearest to him is the trade center for 
that whole section, at least it should be, 
to be of much value to the farmer, and if 
it is not the trade center he should se- 
lect a town, making it a trade center, 
endeavoring to develop his community 
from that center. 

If the community nearest him is the 
trade center it will no doubt be valuable 
to him as a market center for the dis- 
tribution of his produce, and as a con- 
venient supply center of the things he 
needs. His associations with the trades- 
people of his community will be of great 
value to him also. It is important, too, 
that the farmer take an interest in the 
advances made in his trade center, that 
is. the new enterprises and undertakings 
which will make the community more 
progressive, for whatever is for the 
good of the town is also good for the 
farmer, and he will derive from it his 
share of the benefits. 


IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATIONAL 
ADVANTAGES 


The educational advantages offered to 
the farming sections by the trade center 
are also important. Where it is at all 
convenient large numbers of the boys 
and girls are coming from the rural 
scliools to the town schools because there 
arc more advantages in attending the 


public school in town. Where they are 
near enough to town they can attend 
lectures, entertainments, banquets, etc., 
which cannot help but have some educa- 
tional advantages and a_ broadening 
effect upon the farmer. The social life 
of the community has a tendency to 
bring the country people and towns- 
people cioser together. This is espe- 
cially true of the young people since so 
many of the rural boys and girls are en- 
tering high schools and taking a part in 
school and social events. 

With the closing of so many of the 
rural churches, caused by the increased 
number of motor cars and other causes, 
the country has been brought so near to 
the town that the people are able to at- 
tend church in town, which gives them 
the advantage of hearing better preach- 
ers, and having larger churches and 
more complete church organization. 

The radio of recent years has been a 
great educational factor to the farmer 
as well as to the townspeople. The 
farmer can get in a very few minutes 
every day the market reports for which 
he used to have to wait for days. He 
gets lectures from the air by noted agri- 
culturists pertaining to his farm work, 
and of course these same lectures and 
reports may be had by the man in the 
heart of the city as well as the man on 
the farm. This puts the man in town in 
direct touch with the agricultural in- 
dustry and he gets some idea of the 
farmer’s real problems. 

The commercial organizations of the 
town and city are of especial interest to 
the farmer, and why not? Is he not a 
man of commerce, and is his industry 
not the basis of all industry? Then 
why should he not become a member of 
the commercial club or chamber of com- 
merce or whatever it may be called, the 
same as any other business man? 

This is an important matter, both for 
the farmer and for the people in town, 
for several reasons. It puts the farmer 
in touch with the men from whom he 
buys and to whom he sells, it gives him 
an opportunity to discuss his problems 
and to hear of the problems that are 
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confronting the other business men of 
his community. He gets a broader view 
of economic questions and it causes him 
to realize that his problems are not the 
only ones awaiting solution. The far- 
mer sometimes thinks that he is the only 
person having difficulty and that his 
lot is the hardest lot of all. 


THE BANKER’S OPPORTUNITY 


Of course to create this co-operative 
spirit there must be a leader, and it is 
hardly likely that the farmer will be the 
leader in this project. Once it is 
started and the farmer understands 
what you are doing and that you mean 
business, he will go along, but he will 
not likely be the leader. Therefore the 
leader will have to come from among 
the business men of the town which is 
to be the trade center. Right here is 
the opportunity the banker has been 
looking for in many communities, and he 
can very easily be the leader, as he is 
in better position to be the leader in a 
project of this kind than any other busi- 
ness man. 
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With the banker as the leader and the 
co-operative spirit properly developed 
the problem is well on the way toward 
solution. 

Then of course the farmers must 
work together among themselves to 
make the farming end of it a success, 
and the business men in town should 
work together for the town, and then to 
complete the organization the towns- 
people and farmers must co-operate for 
the upbuilding of the whole community. 
If there is dissatisfaction and lack of co- 
operation among the farmers it is diffi- 
cult to do much with them, and if the 
business men do not work together the 
problem is going to be one of great diffi- 
culty. 

When the Grove City National Bank 
of Grove City, Pa., undertook this work 
for better agriculture, its scope of in- 
fluence did not cover a radius larger 
than five miles, while at the present time 
we are drawing the farmers’ business 
from as great a distance as fifteen miles, 
and this influence is reflected in the busi- 
ness of the merchants, as well as in the 
increased deposits of the farmers. 


We 


Bank Resources Greatest Since 1920 


SUMMARY of the returns from 

8074 reporting national banks 
October 10, 1924, shows greater re- 
sources than at the date of any report 
since November 15, 1920. The resources 
of these banks at the date of the last 
report amounted to $23,323,061,000, 
and show an increase over the amount 
June 30, 1924, of $757,142,000, and an 
increase since September 14, 1923, of 
$1,610,185,000. 

Between the dates of the last two re- 
ports loans and discounts were increased 
$231,420.000, and the amount on 
October 10, 1924, $12.210,148,000, 
shows a gain over September 14, 1923, 
of $275,592,000. 

United States Government securities 
amounting to $2,579,190,000 on October 
10, were $97,412,000 greater than on 


June 30, and $23,572,000 less than a 
year ago. Other miscellaneous bonds 
and securities, amounting to $2,897,- 
040,000 October 10, show an increase 
since June 30 of $236,490,000, and an 
increase in the year of $498,736,000. 
Debit balances in the accounts of cor- 
respondent banks and bankers, includ- 
ing lawful reserve with Federal Re- 
serve Banks, items in process ot collec- 
tion, and cash in vault, show increases 
since June 30, of $542,895,000 and 
$14,882,000 respectively. The amount 
due from other banks and_ bankers 
October 10, was $3,.583,688,000, show- 
ing an increase in the year of $697,144,- 
000. and the amount of cash in vault 
October 10. $360.101,000, shows a re- 
duction in the year of $1,384,000. 
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Two Views of the Business Cycle 
By Carlton P. Fuller 


ELUGED by facts and figures, 
theories and countertheories, the 
bankers and business men of to- 

day must stop frequently to clear their 
minds of all minor, distracting details, 
and map out a general program. For 
example, at the present time there is 
unanimous agreement that some degree 
of prosperity lies ahead of business 
after the disappointments of last sum- 
mer. The length of this period of pros- 
perity is, however, another matter, and 
here is an occasion for each manager to 
clear for action by lining up the general 
probabilities. A sound conception of 
the business cycle is the best backbone 
available on which to build up a skele- 
ton outline of what is likely to occur. 


CYCLES—AND CYCLES 


After a decade of use, “business 
cycle” is as familiar a term as “profit 
and loss” has always been. It is so 
familiar that two dangerous tendencies 
have already cropped out: the one is 
prone to blame all losses, and to some 
extent profits, on the so-called cycle, 
without regard to efficiency of manage- 
ment; the other assumes that we know 
all about business cycles because we can 
demonstrate how they happened in the 
past. A wholesome caution against the 
latter has been thrown out by Professor 
Irving Fisher in stating that “cycle” 
may be a misnomer insofar as it implies 
a regular return of the same series of 
events. 

The business cycle is noticeably ir- 
regular, and the men who have studied 
it most deeply (Professor Mitchell, for 
instance) are the first to disclaim ex- 
haustiveness of knowledge. It is, of 
course, generally agreed that a period 
of prosperity followed by a period of 
depression constitutes a business cycle; 
its length may be measured either from 
one peak to the next, or from one de- 
pression to the next depression (usually 


as shown on charts by typical produc- 
tion or price curves). But agreement 
soon ceases. 

How long is the usual cycle? Exten- 
sive arguments are put forth to support 
anywhere from eighteen months to ten 
years, with some degree of concentra- 
tion around forty months. Such argu- 
ments are.certainly not academic, for it 
does the business man little good to 
know that prosperity will be followed 
by dull times unless he knows when. 
Everyone knew that the boom of 1919 
could not last forever, but there were 
numerous contradictory ideas as to when 
the end would come. 

Are minor spurts and declines, such 
as we had last spring, to be considered 
cycles? If not, how can we tell them 
at the time from real business cycles? 
The usual test is again length: how sus- 
tained was the preceding prosperity or 
depression, how far has this movement 
gone, etc. One prominent business 
service asserts that no major business 
cycle can end until there has been 
stringency in the money market; an- 
other says that the upward action must 
be followed by an exactly equal reac- 
tion; in short, the tests of length vary 
as much as those using them. 


WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 


Discussion of the topic has become 
even more animated since post-war 
figures have been available; is the cycle 
becoming shorter or longer? Numerous 
minor movements in business have led 
many observers to conclude that the 
cycle is actually shorter. The most 
common argument for supporting this 
conclusion is the broadcasting of com- 
plete information on business conditions 
which enables men to act quickly when 
tendencies become apparent. On the 
other hand, the most scientific of the 
business services maintains that the 
cycle is lengthening because of the elas- 
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tic credit supplied by the Federal Re- 
serve System. It will be some years 
before definite proof can be made of 
which is right. In such a dilemma, it 
might seem wisest for the business man 
to dispense altogether with professional 
prophets, as he did for many genera- 
tions. But at the present juncture of 
affairs, he will find the opposite remedy 
advisable—following both schools of 
prophecy. 

Although he can worry along without 
peering down the ages, the business man 
is always interested in what is coming 
next. He can take comfort, therefore, 
in learning that the two schools of fore- 
casting at present offer the unusual ad- 
vantage of affecting his policies in the 
same way, for the neat six months. 


THEORY NUMBER 1 


The recovery last fall was the begin- 
ning of a major upswing in business. 
Last summer’s depression ended a busi- 
ness cycle which began with the depres- 
sion of 1921 and peaked in the spring 
of 1923. The forty months’ period has 
been fulfilled. 

According to this theory, we may ex- 
pect good business for at least a year or 
two, with nothing more than minor in- 
terruptions. Probably most business 
prophets are inclined to support this 
view, basing their opinion on the com- 
bination of strong factors which exists 
after the really severe decline in pro- 
duction and employment last spring and 
summer. 


1. Chief of the factors is a much 
sounder agricultural situation after 
vears of distress. 

2. Of just as great long time sig- 
nificance is the start toward rehabilita- 
tion of Europe. 

3. Plentiful credit makes possible 
vigorous expansion. 
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4. Construction programs continue 
abnormally large. 

5. Distribution of goods is active, and 
will continue so under the stimulus of 
high purchasing power. 


IS A REAL BOOM COMING? 


Despite warnings against proceeding 
too fast, many are expectantly awaiting 
a real boom, topped off with a genuine 
spurt of inflation and the hilarious hay- 
making of olden days. Such a vision 
has been conjured up by the fireworks 
on the Stock Exchange, and it is by no 
means an impossibility. 


THEORY NUMBER 2 


This recovery is a temporary inter- 
ruption of a long down-trend. While it 
will last at least six months, it will be 
followed by a renewed decline which 
will reach the lowest depths since 1921. 
The business cycle is being stretched 


out by the efficient credit reservoir of © 


the Federal Reserve System and the 
better control men have achieved over 
their businesses. 

Aside from a theory, supporters of 
this view put forward the undeniable 
facts that post-war readjustment is in- 
complete in many industries, and that 
margins of profit are commonly thin. 
They point out that world-wide progress 
is by no means assured, and that even 
if such were the case, we have no way 
of knowing what the repercussion on 
American business would be. 

Despite this contrast of opinion, the 
business man will count himself lucky 
to be assured by both that six months 
of prosperity lie ahead. He will draw 
his own conclusions as to what may 
eventuate beyond that limit, and will 
know that during the six months straws 
will become visible showing which way 
the current will run thereafter. 
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One of the fleet of armored cars used by the Adams Express Co. 


The Armored Chariots of King Cash 
By John Walker Harrington 


(Photographs used with this article were supplied by courtesy of the Manhattan Vehicle Co.) 


HEN the millions of currency 

of the Federal Reserve Bank 

were transferred to its new 
and grim citadel in New York City, 
they were not accompanied by an army 
with banners. The shifting of the 
treasure was made by that most up-to- 
date method of transportation, the 
armored car. A fortress awheel, a 
cross between a war time tank and a 
van, gleaming with loopholes like a 
Colonial blockhouse—and bristling with 
firearms when the occasion demands— 
is the armored chariot in which King 
Cash moves his precious freight through 
city streets. 

In all the large financial centers of 
the country fortified services are ap- 
pearing. Some of them are operated by 
express companies with banks as their 
clients; and here and there a bank owns 


its own small fleet, all duly manned 
with armed guards. The United States 
Post Office Department has contracted 
for several thousand of these armor- 
plated carriers; and many large indus- 
trial concerns have stopped the gentle 
practice of sending aged retainers or 
office boys or stenographers for their 
pay-rolls and are committing their 
wages accounts to the steel-walled pens 
which now are the despair of hold-up 
men. 

Like all ingenious devices, the 
armored cars belong to the class of 
inventions of which it is said “Anybody 
could have thought of that.” Given a 
stout truck chassis, either of standard or 
special make, and any large body-build- 


ing works can erect a yegg-proof, fire- 


proof steel box upon it. There are 
probably half a dozen factories in the 
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country which specialize in outfitting 
these vehicles, designed for the undoing 
of bandits. 


THE TYPICAL ARMORED CAR 


The typical armored car consists of 
an oblong van of three-sixteenth inch 
nickel chrome steel plates. Some cars 
are eight feet long and five in width, 
with a clearance of about six feet; others 
are nine feet in length and have six feet 





View of the interior of one of the Adams Express 
armored cars 


as their other dimensions. Although 
none of them appears to have much 
cubic contents, the armored cars are 
really roomy, for they are made to hold 
large packages and to accommodate 
crews of from three to six men each. 
What seems to be only a small green or 
gray cell on wheels is a moving strong 
room as well equipped in some ways as 
a land cruiser. It is a turreted tank, 
for within the terraced structure at the 
top, which resembles the roof of the 
railway coach, a guard can put his head 
very comfortably and survey the street 
in all directions. 


The exterior of the armored car is 
dull and dun enough to look at, but the 
inside glows with aluminum paint, not 
unlike silver leaf, and is illuminated 
when necessary with electric lights fed 
with “juice” from a storage battery. 
On either side of the car is an uphol- 
stered leather seat on which the inmates 
can make themselves comfortable, or 
find a safe hold from which to take a 
shot at robbers. Within such a retreat, 
the crew could withstand a siege almost 
indefinitely. 

Every loophole on the sides is covered 
by a light chrome steel shutter, with 
small holes in it for the admission of 
air. The writer has seen shutters like 
this, after they have come out of target 
practice, literally made into panels of 
repoussé work by a rain of steel-nosed 
bullets. With the exception of the shal- 
low indentations the shutters were none 
the worse—perhaps an artist would 
think their looks had been improved. 
The loophole panels are reinforced with 
fingers resembling small Venetian 
blinds, which automatically drop in 
place behind them as soon as any 
shooting begins. To each of the panels 
is attached a counterweight on a slight 
steel arm, so that when it is pushed out 
quickly from the inside by the thrust of 
a revolver or the muzzle of a rifle, it 
will return instantly to its normal posi- 
tion. The least shove opens up the loop- 
hole from within; no assault from the 
outside can thrust it inboard. Thus a 
guard is able to take pot shots at the 
attacking party, and to withdraw his 
weapon instanter. All ports can be 
closed in the twinkling of an eye, and 
this car, like some turreted turtle, is on 
the defensive at the first sign of 
trouble. 


HOW DRIVER IS PROTECTED 


All around the cab or the inclosure 
where the driver sits are panels of bul- 
let proof glass. Glass of the same com- 
position is also employed at some of the 
loop holes and on the turret. It is most 
useful, however, as a protection for the 
driver. The panes are about seven- 
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An armored car of the New York Telephone Company 


eighths or even an inch in thickness, and 
consist of one very heavy layer of glass, 
on either side of which are lighter 
layers, separated from the main layer 
by sheets of celluloid. Some banks have 
installed glass of this variety at the 
cashier cages, and as a general bulwark 
for the screen. 

A few bullets against such a trans- 
parent shield are not of much conse- 
quence. The outer vitreous shell may 
crack or even be pierced, but the cellu- 
loid distributes the shock so evenly, that 
no harm is done. Laminated panels 
like these are not intended to stand 
continuous bombardment, however, but 
to safeguard the driver of the armed 
chariots against surprise. As soon as 
the bullets begin to rain against the 
glass, the man at the wheel trips a lever 
with his foot, and steel shutters close in 
behind his windows. He stops the car, 
takes his machine gun, which is always 
handy, and opens fire through loopholes, 
of which at least four remain. Small 
sections of bullet-proof glass enable him 
to take aim effectively. In case any 
accident should happen to the pilot, 
such as gassing. the conductor and his 
crew can stop the car by the stroke of 
a lever in the body of the vehicle, which 


is entirely independent of the steering 
gear. Between the driver’s compart- 
ment and the treasure van itself there 
is a door which can be quickly opened, 
and in this is a small glass covered peep 
hole. The driver can always be kept 
in view. In some of the armored serv- 
ices, the chauffeurs are former tank men, 
who are adepts not only in driving under 
fire, but are more than handy with 
machine guns. 


USE OF TEAR GAS 


Against ordinary hold-up men, the 
new defense is fully adequate. Recently 
a Brooklyn manufacturer built several 
cars for use in unsettled territory in 
South American countries, which had 
tanks filled with tear and sneeze gases. 
On the approach of bandits, therefore, 
these cars have unsual mephitic de- 
fenses. They contain a full complement 
of gas masks, also, which would protect 
the guards from fumes of their own 
making, as well as any which might be 
hurled against them by the marauders 
lying in wait for them. 

It is possible with such cars to take 
the offensive, that is, step on a treadle, 
let loose a few cubic feet of poison gas, 
and then to send out the crew in gas 
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masks to overcome the asphyxiated 
bandits. This is a way of preparing 
against every contingency which may 
not be so far fetched as it seems, for 
recently the Government equipped the 
clerks on the fast mail cars with gas 
masks, after a band of yeggs had over- 
come a crew with a vapor bomb and 
then, masking themselves against the 
suffocating reek, helped themselves to 
the registered letters and packages. For 
use in the crowded city streets such a 
gas attack arrangement would hardly 
be indicated, although some services do 
have defensive masks for their guards. 

The main reliance, in case of a hold 
up, is on the strength of the car. The 
crews have enough ammunition to stand 
off a small army, if necessary, with the 
revolvers, sawed off shot guns and mag- 
azine rifles. As far as has been learned, 
at least, only one bombardment in dead 
earnest has been delivered against a car 
of this type, That was in Pennsylvania, 
as a car so armored was hurrying over 
a lonely road. A few dents, hardly dis- 
cernible, were all the traces of this at- 
tack. The guards replied with a volley 
or so, and the driver put the tank in 
high and away it sped at fifty miles an 
hour. 

For ordinary traffic service, the 
armored cars trundle along at a ten or 
fifteen mile rate, and rarely more than 
twenty, although builders say that some 
models can attain a fifty mile gait, if 
they have to. Such cars have been 
tested at high speed under a sain of 
bullets, which flattened harmlessly 
against the sides and fell in the road- 
way. as though some market gardener, 
driving at a good clip, was loosing his 
mushrooms. 


IMPORTANCE OF PICKED CREWS 


Efficient as defenses as the armored 
cars cannot help but be, they would be 
of little use without a well-disciplined 
crew. A well known express company 
(Adams) which maintains a steel clad 
delivery service of this kind and now 
has about fifty banks and financial in- 
stitutions as clients. has recruited picked 
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crews from former soldiers and sailors, 
ex-policemen, not retired ones; cowboys, 
militia sharp shooters, and war veterans 
of all grades. It gets as young men as 
possible, and prefers to start them into 
the service at twenty-five and thirty 
years, now that the war is over. 

This service not only delivers money 
to the banks, but it also gets pay-rolls 
from them and delivers them to large 
employers. The green cars of this serv- 
ice, the black ones of a service which 
has headquarters in Brooklyn, and the 
fortified vans of several of the leading 
banks, are familiar sights in the Wall 
street district of New York, and the 
service is spreading to other cities. The 
personnel of the bank “tanks” however, 
is not so well known to the observer for 
their movements are as unobtrusive as 
rapid. 

Here is a typical delivery of securi- 
ties of specie. The armored car glides 
silently to the curb. Its door next to the 
building line swings open at the touch 
of a lever, and at the same time a pair 
of steps just beneath it are unfolded. 
The driver, one hand resting on the 
wheel, the other engaged with an auto- 
matic revolver, remains in his seat. 
Back of him a panel is _ pushed 
aside and through it comes one of the 
guards who has been in the body of the 
car. With his right hand on his revol- 
ver, he looks up and down the street, 
and in all directions swiftly, and then 
steps to the sidewalk. Next he walks 
across to the door of the building where 
the delivery is to be made. It is his 
duty to shoot at the first sign of trouble. 
After No. 1 has taken his station, the 
conductor himself emerges, carrying a 


* heavy leather, metal meshed bag in his 


left hand, strapped to his wrist, and in 
his right a revolver. He is also much 
on the alert. Back of him is a third 
guard, equally prepared to shoot, whose 
task it is to cover the rear, and to look 
out for more trouble. 

When the three are well out of the 
car. the driver closes the door and the 
automatic folding up of the steps goes 
with that operation. He is at atten- 
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tion, with magazine rifle quite handy, 
and hand on revolver to repel any 
boarders. Meanwhile, the three guards- 
men are proceeding in open order. They 
always maintain about the same dis- 
tance apart, that is about eight or ten 
feet, and they specialize on quick shoot- 
ing at twenty-five feet, which is about 
the range of trouble when it does come. 


ONE OF THE MISTAKES OF THE PAST 


One of the mistakes of men who in 
the past have paid dearly for such ex- 
perience, was the belief that safety lay 
in massed numbers. If seven or eleven 
men go out to deliver a bag of valuables 
they might all be covered by one de- 
termined bandit, while a confederate 
relieved them of their burden. When 
there are good distances between the 
guards, they cannot be made a common 
target, nor are they likely to be worried 
about a call of “Hands up!” A partner 
of any armored car guard so command- 
ed is ready for prompt action. 

There is rather a.large force of 
guards kept by the armored services, so 
as to have always plenty of tireless and 
strong nerved men for duty. Half a 
day a week at least and often more is 
spent by each man in what is called 
target practice, although the bulls eyes 
at which they aim happen to be the 
third buttons of the waistcoats of lay 
figures. The mortality of dummies at 
the armory where the practice is held is 
very large. Armored car guards are 
trained to shoot quickly from the hip or 
holster, guided by a sense of balance. 
They do not aim, they feel. They point 
a gun as though it were an accusing 
finger which had a way of exploding. 
At a distance of twenty-five feet, which 
is that at which bandits are busiest, the 
armored service men are especially 
quick on the trigger. They are taught 
to run up and fire; they are instructed 
in wrestling and jiu jitsu, and to cir- 
cumvent all the tricks of the hold-up 
man, 

In a building in Hanover street, New 
York, where a large company of 
armored car guards is stationed, is a 


complete arsenal where arms are stored 
while the guards are off duty. The 
commander enforces the strictest disci- 
pline. Each man is held responsible 
for the perfect condition of his weapons. 
When he goes out in the morning he 
is required to test them—and woe be- 
tide him if he fails to do that, for the 
captain may have put that man’s gun 
and rifle out of commission, or have 
even taken away an important part of it. 
Every shooting implement is ready for 
an emergency when an armored car goes 
on tour. 

Banks and armored services insist 
that these crews shall not only be phys- 
ically fit and unusually skilled marks- 
men, but also of the best moral charac- 
ter. The records of all applicants for 
positions are carefully looked up—and 
that implies no perfunctory inquiries. 
The employees of one of the principal 
services are bonded in the sum of $510,- 
000 each. That means that a standard 
crew of four would be worth more than 
two million dollars on their own account, 
exclusive of the car contents. When an 
express company has the contract to 
handle funds for armored car delivery 
it also attends to the insurance, and 
moreover it may even engage to make 
good, thirty days after delivery, any 
loss of that money sustained. It goes 
without saying that the criminal classes 
do not relish going against a moving 
machine gun nest, which a_ well 
equipped armored car is, but they may 
lurk around a factory or a mill waiting 
for the car to go and then make a dash 
for the pay-roll. Such an attack took 
place in Brooklyn only a few weeks ago, 
and resulted in still greater vigilance 
being kept by the police and all 
concerned. 


TRYING TO BEAT THE GAME 


All managers of these new services 
impress upon their employees that the 
hold up men of this day are always 
working out ways to beat the game. 
When the guards are constantly alive 
to this there is slight danger of loss. 
The only startling failure of the system 
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to work properly took place last sum- 
mer in a railroad yard in the Bronx 
where a small armored car had been sent 
to deliver a pay-roll for a sleeping car 
company. ‘Iwo guards had come out 
of the car, one of them carrying a large 
bag of currency. There approached 
them two men clad in overalls, and ap- 
parently yard workers of some kind, 
who held above their heads a long board. 
Suddenly they dropped their burden, 
and without warning of any kind, opened 
fire on the guards. One of the messen- 
gers was instantly killed. The plan of 
the bandits had been for each one to 
shoot at a guard, but owing to their get- 
ting confused, only one was the target. 
A tragedy such as this might not have 
occured had there been a larger crew on 
the car, but even safety in numbers is 
not regarded as an absolute fact in a 
calling where vigilance is always at par. 

Even in the most crowded sections of 
the cities the crews are instructed to be 
just as watchful, if not more so, than in 
the outlying regions. It may seem al- 
most an unnecessary precaution to 
load funds and securities into an ar- 
mored van to be taken a block. It was 
no far cry, for instance, from the Equit- 
able Building rear at Nassau and Pine 
streets, the old home of the Federal Re- 
serve, to its new citadel at Nassau and 
Maiden Lane. And yet many things 
are likely to happen in a small space. 
A supposedly trusty messenger of that 
same institution disappeared several 
years ago while just going around the 
corner, but what he had was recovered 
without loss. 


AN INCIDENT JUST OFF WALL STREET 


At the Broadway front of the Equit- 
able Building not long since a big lim- 
ousine swung toward the curb. It was 
going at a snail pace, but the momentum 
of it was enough to knock over a young 
man who was trying to dart across the 
street. Dazed, he was lifted to his feet 
by Wall street Samaritans. His clothes 
were rumpled, but he was not hurt— 
only a bit wobbly in his wits. 

“Quick, give me those bonds,” called 
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a boy who came up. The young man 
reached into an inside pocket and 
brought out a bulky envelope, which 
without a word he passed over to the 
youngster. It might have been that he 
did not know that boy from Cain or 
Abel. Again, he might have been struck 
at an angle which would have hurled 
the bonds out of his pocket and given 
them to the winds or some dishonest 
finder, who would have negotiated them, 
if he could. Furthermore, his pocket 
might have been picked while he was 
being surrounded by the well meaning 
offering succor. Delivering securities 
in that way is taking a long chance. 
The youth was apparently a broker’s 
clerk, not a bank employee, but even 
bankers, like Heiner, may nod some- 
times, and the armored car method of 
delivery seems to be an excellent check. 

The fort method of delivery also has 
the advantage of being fireproof, for 
should an explosion of gasoline or some 
such accident take place in the chassis 
part of the outfit, the steel pen mounted 
on it would prevent the contents from 
burning. Taking money and securities 
about in a wooden wagon, even when 
there are several guards to protect it, 
is a questionable method of delivery. 
Many is the time that a costly automo- 
bile has gone up in a blaze, even in city 
streets, before the firemen arrived. 
Money in large quantities is insured for 
transport in the streets, but such losses 
are always more than embarassing. 


SHOULD BANKS HAVE OWN ARMORED 
CAR SERVICE? 


Whether or not a bank should main- 
tain its own armored car service, or 
rely on one provided by an outside com- 
pany sugh as a general or local express 
organization, is a question to which it is 
difficult to give an answer with a general 
application. The Corn Exchange Bank 
of New York City, which has forty- 
three branches, has a fleet of three ar- 
mored cars of its own, built especially 
for it after its own design. The crews 
are kept very busy during the day trans- 
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porting currency and convenient change 
to the branches, and taking money away 
to be exchanged for bright, new bills. 
About forty New York banks which 
have only one head quarter, or only one 
or two branches at most, and one very 
large trust company with numerous of- 
fices throughout the city, charter such 
space as they require from an express 
company. The maintainance of cars 
and crews is certainly a large expense 
for one institution to handle. 

In some states, however, banks are 
permitted to carry pay-rolls and even do 
what is akin to an express business. In 
that event, the banker can keep his ar- 
mored cars always on the go, and may 


mt 


even make a profit on their operation. 

The armored car is certainly a boon 
in the delivery of pay-rolls, and the 
time has passed, almost, when large 
sums of currency will be sent about 
without proper guardianship. The 
large corporations such as the New 
York Telephone Company which has 
recently bought two armored cars, have 
enough business of their own to keep 
their twin cash chariots in commission. 

Taken all in all, the chrome steel 
forts which circulate in the streets of 
American cities these days will do much 
to cut down the casualty list of carriers 
of currency and reduce the incomes of 
the lawless. 


‘* Bubbles ’’—Past and Present 
By Richard W. Saunders 


MONG a number of autograph 
letters purchased from a little 
Vermont bookstore was the fol- 

lowing: 
August 28th, 1714. 
Mr. Grigsby: 

Pray pay my Dividend on £8479:10:1 
Stock in the South Sea Company to Mr. 
Wm. Mead and this shall be a discharge for 
the same (due at Mid-summer last). 

BUCKINGHAM P. 


It is a far cry from the year 1714 
to 1924, and yet the South Sea Bubble 
might have happened last week or last 
month, 

The signer of the above order was 
probably the Duke of Buckingham and 
Normanby who was at the time Lord 
President of the Council. All classes 
were involved, noblemen lending their 
names to most of the ventures. It is re- 
lated that just as the bubble burst, Sir 
Isaac Newton was stopped by a friend 
as he was about to invest, proving again 
that scientific absorption has its values. 
And terrible was the crash that fol- 


lowed, bringing an appalling amount of 
financial loss to thousands. Among them 
were many annuitants who had ex- 
changed their government annuities for 
stock in the company. 

Under the lure of “easy money” 
the credulity of mankind seems ever 
the same; and in different guises, adapt- 
ing themselves to the new conditions, 
the predatory tribe spreads its nets and 
baits its hooks to gather in the unwary. 

Whether there is a “radio mentality” 
through which, once started, the fire of 
enthusiasm is spread from mind to 
mind, or whether the sight of others 
becoming wealthy through speculation 
is the cause, there is a mob psychology 
which spreads like a prairie fire and 
effects even the most cautious investors. 
A land boom, an oil discovery, a gold 
strike bring their thousands of money- 
hungry investors and speculators. And 
with them go the members of the shark 
tribe, hopeful that something easy will 
come their way. 
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The lure is greatest when the project 
is really based upon a sound foundation. 
At the time the above order was written, 
in 1714, the South Sea Company was 
prosperous, and its value increasing. It 
was not until 1720 when it practically 
took over the whole national debt of 
England, that it started toward the 
rocks. Even then it lasted many years, 
and its final annuities were not closed 
until 1853. 

One of its chief dangers was that a 
host of imitators sprang into being. 
Projects were started on almost every 
conceivable subject, mostly of a wildly 
speculative kind. The limit was cer- 
tainly reached when one group of 
speculators invited subscriptions for a 
“design which will hereafter be promul- 
gated.” 

It has been stated recently that the 
loss to investors in this country, through 
fake speculation, is about two billions 
annually. 

The desire to invest and thereby 
hasten the day of independence is an 
innate and worthy one. But when even 
the most astute financiers are deceived, 
as they frequently are, how is the aver- 
age man, not in a position to know and 
study such matters, to know just what 
is a good investment He can reason 
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that the good oil stocks, for example, 
are in the hands of capitalists, and that 
therefore, those offered him must be of 
doubtful value, and the same with other 
projects. The three following rules are 
suggested as a result of long observation 
and experience on this subject: 


1. That opportunities for investment 
that come through personal friends or 
acquaintances are invariably worth- 
less. 

2. That the man with the smallest 
amount of money must keep it in the 
safest place. After he gets more he may 
be inclined to take chances, but until 
he has a safe balance he must not take 
any risk whatsoever, and when he does, 
he generally regrets it. 

3. That ultimate independence is 
achieved by slow growth rather than by 
a quick turn of the cards. Those who 
win by speculation are the exceptions 
and when they try it again, as they 
generally do, they lose what they gained. 


When an investor puts a dollar in the 
bank, or with a strong insurance com- 
pany, or pays it on some select bond, 
let him say to some imaginary specula- 
tor at his elbow “There! Get that if 
you ean!” In that path lies inde- 
pendence. 








‘TOTAL savings deposits in the United States increased in the 

last twelve years from $8,425,275,000 to $20,873,562,- 
000, a rise of $12,448,287,000 or nearly 148 per cent. This 
is brought out in an exhaustive statistical study made by the 
Savings Bank Division of the American Bankers Association 
showing the “progress of the great savings movement so evi- 
dent in the United States in the last ten years.” The data made 
public show that in the twelve year period since 1912 per 
capita savings in the United States expanded from $89 to $186, 
an increase of $97, or 109 per cent. The total number of 
savings depositors in this period grew from 12,584,316 to 
38,867,994, indicating that savings depositors today are more 
than threefold what they were twelve years ago. 
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National Lumbermens Bank Building 
Muskegon, Michigan 


PRACTICAL and economical treatment of an inside 
lot. The street frontage of the building provides 
unusually desirable rental space. The banking quar- 
ters extend back the full length of the lot, giving the 
bank unobstructed light from above and insuring 
ample room for future growth. The entire facade of 
the building is executed in marble. 


Design, Engineering Service, 
Construction ¢WManagement 
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Banking and Commercial Law 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


Stopping Payment of a Certified 
Check 


Sutter v. Security Trust Co., Court of 
Errors and Appeals of New 
Jersey, 126 Atl. Rep. 435. 


HE drawer of a check had it cer- 

tified by the drawee bank. There- 

after and before the check was 
presented for payment,.the drawer, 
claiming that the check had been ob- 
tained from him by fraud, directed the 
bank to stop payment. The payee in- 
dorsed the check to her brother. The 
bank subsequently paid the indorsed 
check to the brother upon his signing 
a statement that he was a holder in 
due course. 

The drawer sued the bank for the 
amount of the check, and it was held 
that the bank was not liable. The 
court found that the brother was 
not a holder in due course and held that 
the bank would have been liable if the 
plaintiff had shown that the payee had 
obtained the check from him by fraud. 
The plaintiff’s evidence was insufficient 
to establish this fact and the bank was, 
therefore, not liable. 

The following general rules with 
reference to stopping payment of a cer- 
tified check are established by this de- 
cision: 

Where the payee or other holder of a 
check has it certified, the drawer can- 
not stop payment. If the bank pays 
the check after being directed not to, it 
will not be liable to the drawer even 
though the check was obtained from him 
by fraud or he had some other good de- 
fense against the check. 

Where the drawer of a check has it 
certified, prior to delivery, the drawer 
can stop payment as against the payee 
if the latter is not a bona fide holder; 
and he can stop payment as against a 
subsequent holder if the latter is not a 
holder in due course and the check was 


obtained from the drawer by fraud or 
the drawer has some other defense good 
as against the payee. 

But, where the drawer has a check 
certified prior to delivery, he cannot 
stop payment against a bona fide payee, 
or against a subsequent holder in due 
course, or against any subsequent holder 
where the drawer has no defense good 
as against the payee. 

It is frequently stated in broad terms 
that payment of a certified check can- 
not be stopped. This decision indicates 
that this statement is too broad. Obvi- 
ously, the safest course for a bank to 
follow in a case of this kind, is to hold 
up payment of the check until the rights 
of the contesting claimants can be de- 
termined. 

Suit by Daniel Sutter, Jr., against the 
Security Trust Company. From a de- 
cree for defendant. (122 A. 381), plain- 
tiff appeals. Affirmed. 


OPINION 


CAMPBELL, J. Appellant had a 
checking account with respondent, and 
on March 25, 1922, having a balance 
therein to his credit of $1,084.41, drew 
a check thereon to the order of his wife 
for $1000, and on the same date pro- 
cured the certification thereof by re- 
spondent. On the afternoon of the same 
day appellant delivered the certified 
check to his wife in consideration of a 
certain agreement between them con- 
cerning a separation. In such agree- 
ment the wife agreed, amongst other 
things, not to remove certain furniture 
from appellant’s home. March 25 was 
Saturday, and that night after delivery 
of the check the wife, in violation of her 
agreement, removed the furniture. On 
Monday morning, March 27, appellant 
acquainted the treasurer of respondent 
with the circumstances, and requested 
that payment be stopped upon the 
check, and claims to have had such 
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treasurer's promise so to do, although 
this is denied by that officer. Subse- 
quently, on the same day, appellant, ac- 
companied by his attorney, went to the 
banking house of respondent, there dis- 
cussed the matter with its president and 
treasurer, and signed and delivered to 
the respondent a request in writing to 
stop payment on the check. 

Appellant insists that on March 27, 
subsequently to his signing the stop 
payment request, his wife presented the 
check to respondent for payment, and 
payment was refused by it because pay- 
ment had been stopped. Respondent’s 
treasurer asserts that such presentation 
was made by appellant’s wife on March 
27, but before the giving of the stop 
payment request, and that Mr. Sutter 
was told that her husband had informed 
the treasurer that there was some 
trouble existing between himself and his 
wife respecting the check, and that pay- 
ment of the check should be deferred for 
a few days, and that Mrs. Sutter was 
therefore requested to postpone presen- 
tation of the check until Mr. Sutter 
could be seen. 

Whatever the truth concerning the 
presentation of the check for payment 
by Mrs. Sutter may be, she did on the 
same day, March 27, go to her brother 
in Philadelphia, indorse the check over 
to him, and he deposited it in his bank 
in that city. 

On March 30 the check was present- 
ed to respondent for payment through 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadel- 
phia, and payment refused and check 
protested on the ground of “payment 
stopped.” 

On March 31 the Union National 
Bank of Philadelphia, where the check 
had been deposited, inquired of respond- 
ent why it had refused to make pay- 
ment, and it was advised that it was a 
deferred payment and that it would be a 
matter of only a few days when it was 
expected the check would be paid. 

Upon request, appellant called at 
respondent’s bank, was told that the 
check was in the hands of an innocent 
third person, for value. and that re- 


spondent proposed to pay the same, and 
that, unless he indemnified respondent, 
the check would be paid. Appellant de- 
clined to indemnify respondent, and on 
April 6 the check was again presented 
for payment and was paid. Demand was 
then made by appellant upon respond- 
ent for the payment to him of his al- 
legel balance of $1,034.41 without de- 
duction for the payment of the cer- 
tified check of $1000. Such demand 
was refused except as to the balance 
of $34.41. Suit was then instituted by 
appellant against the respondent for 
$1,034.41 in the Supreme Court. 

The respondent answered and the 
cause was, by order, removed to the 
Court of Chancery, where, after hear- 
ing, a decree denying relief was ad- 
vised by Vice-Chancellor Leaming. It 
is from such decree that the present 
appeal is taken. 

A check may be certified by the bank, 
upon which it is drawn, at the request 
of the payee or holder, and when such 
is the case the situation is as we held in 
Times Square Auto Co. v. Rutherford 
National Bank, 77 N. J. Law, 649, 73 
A. 479, 184 Am. St. Rep. 811, and the 
maker cannot thereafter legally require 
the certifying bank not to pay and in a 
suit by the holder against the bank for 
the amount of the check the bank can- 
not have the benefit of any defenses 
which the maker might have against 
such payee or holder, because the in- 
strument, by such method of certifica- 
tion, has then been discharged to the 
same extent as if it had been paid by 
the certifying bank. 

There is another method of certifica- 
tion, such as was employed in the case 
now before us, and that is at the request 
of the drawer or maker of the check 
before it reaches the hands of the payee 
therein named. When such a certifica- 
tion takes place, and there is a delivery 
to the payee, under circumstances and 
conditions making him a bona fide hold- 
er for value, without notice of defect 
therein, then also the instrument is 
thereafter beyond recall by the maker 
as against such a payee. Upon this all 
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the authorities are in agreement. 5 Cyc. 
540, par. (b); 7 Corpus Juris, 705, § 
432, and cases thereunder cited; Daniel, 
Neg. Ins. (6th Ed.) § 1608, and cases 
cited; 20 L. R. A. (N. S.) notes page 
290. 

When the certification is made at the 
request of the maker, the obligation of 
the certifying bank is to make payment 
to the payee named therein, if such 
payee is a bona fide holder for value, or 
to a holder in due course, and such is 
the contract which the bank, in certify- 
ing, undertakes to perform for the 
maker, and toward and in favor of such 
a payee, or a holder in due course. 


Every contract on a negotiable instru- 
ment is incomplete and revocable until de- 
livery of the instrument for the purpose of 
giving effect thereto. * * * Neg. Ins. Act, § 
16 (3 Comp. St. 1910, p. 3787); 8 Corpus 
Juris, 208, § 333. 

There can be no valid delivery where it 
was obtained by fraud, duress, or mistake. 
8 Corpus Juris, 203, 204 § 334; Neg. Ins. Act, 
§ 55 (3 Comp. St. 1910, p. 3741). 

There must also be a valid, valuable con- 
sideration. 8 Corpus Juris, 210, § 342. 

There must be a legal consideration. It is 
well established that a contract founded on 
an illegal consideration ‘cannot be enforced, 
and bills and notes are not excepted from 
the operation of this rule, but, when founded 
on such considerations, these instruments, 
as between the immediate parties and their 
privies, are always void. 8 Corpus Juris, 
241, §§ 380 to 384. 

A bill of exchange may be revoked by 
the drawer before its acceptance or transfer 
to a bona fide holder for value. 8 Corpus 
Juris, 64, § 89. 

The provisions of the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Act, fixing the ways in which a per- 
son originally liable may be discharged, 
do not imply that the ordinary defenses, 
which go to the original liability of the 
party, such as fraud, duress, or illegality in 
respect to the consideration, may not be re- 
sorted to as before, since the term dis- 
charge implies an original obligation, where- 
as, if fraud, duress, or illegality intervened 
at the inception of the instrument, the maker 
never was liable. 8 Corpus Juris, 611, § 849. 


We hold, therefore, that a drawer of 
a check, which has been certified at his 
request before delivery, may recall the 
same and require the certifying bank 
to refuse payment to the payee named 
therein if such payee is not a bona fide 


holder, for value, but has obtained the 
check by fraud perpetrated by him upon 
the maker. And, further, that, upon 
suit by the payee named in the check 
against the certifying bank upon its re- 
fusal to pay, after notice from the 
drawer to stop payment, for reasons 
showing the payee not to be a bona fide 
holder thereof for value, the bank can 
urge and have the benefit of any defense 
that the drawer could have against such 
payee, establishing that such payee ob- 
tained the instrument, or any signature 
thereto, by fraud, duress, or force and 
fear, or other unlawful means, or for an 
illegal consideration; and also that the 
right of the maker of a check, certified 
at his request before delivery, is the 
same against an indorser holder, who is 
not a holder in due course, as is his 
right to stop payment against the payee 
who is not a bona fide holder for value. 
Such rule, however, has no application 
to a certified check held by a payee who 
is a bona fide holder for value, nor to a 
holder in due course, although certified 
at the request of the drawer before de- 
livery, nor where the check, after de- 
livery, is certified at the request of the 
payee or holder. 

In the case now before us it was in- 
sisted and urged that Edwin R. Mack, 
the brother of Mrs. Sutter, the payee 
named in the check, and who was the 
holder thereof as the indorsee of the 
payee, was a holder in due course, and 
for that reason the respondent was jus- 
tified in paying the amount of the check 
to him. That is so if he was a holder in 
due course, as contemplated and pro- 
vided by the Negotiable Instruments 
Act, but, upon the facts, the court be- 
low found that he was not a holder in 
due course, and with that finding we 
agree. It becomes necessary, therefore, 
to consider whether the facts disclose 
such a situation that the bank, by reason 
of its certification, would have been jus- 
tified in making payment to Mrs. Sutter, 
the payee, upon proper presentation of 
the check by her, notwithstanding the 
service of the notice to stop payment by 
her husband, the maker, and a disclosure 








by him to the officers of the bank of the 
condition upon which the check was ob- 
tained by Mrs. Sutter. 

The facts in the case cause us to 
reach the conclusion, as did the court 
below, that there is nothing to justify 
us in holding that Mrs. Sutter, the 
payee, procured the check by any 
fraud perpetrated by her upon her hus- 
band. For this reason we conclude that 
the bank would have been justified in 
making payment of the check to Mrs. 
Sutter upon presentation thereof by 
her. If the bank was not justified in 
making payment to Mrs. Sutter, the 
payee named in the check, then it 
was not justified in making payment 
to Mr. Mack, the indorsee, who, we have 
found under the facts here presented, 
was not a holder in due course, and the 
stop payment notice of the maker under 
such conditions would operate in favor 
of the maker against him as such a 
holder, and would place the bank in a 
position where it was not justified in 
making payment to such an indorsee 
holder. 

As the bank was, under the facts 
presented, justified and legally called 
upon to make payment to Mrs. Sutter 
upon presentation and demand as 
against the notice of the maker of the 
check to stop payment, its obligation, 
under the facts, was likewise to make 
payment to the indorsee holder, Mr. 
Mack. 

The decree below is affirmed, with 


costs. 
& 


Bank Upheld in Refusing to Pay 
Draft Against Letter of Credit 


Maurice O’Meara Co. v. National Park 
Bank of New York, New York 
Supreme Court, Appellate 
Division, 205 N. Y. 

Supp. 199. 


Where a letter of credit refers to 
goods of a certain kind or quality, the 
documents presented with drafts drawn 
against the letter must show that the 
goods for which the draft was given 
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correspond to the goods mentioned in 
the letter of credit. 

The defendant bank issued an ir- 
revocable letter of credit covering ship- 
ments of news print paper which was 
to test “11-12, 32 Ibs.” It was held 
that the bank was justified in refusing 
payment »f drafts issued against the 
letter of credit where the documents 
presented with the drafts did not show 
that the paper in payment for which the 
drafts were issued met the required test. 


Action by the Maurice O’Meara Com- 
pany against the National Park Bank 
of New York. From an order denying 
a motion for a summary judgment, 
plaintiff appeals. Order affirmed. 


OPINION 


SMITH J.—The plaintiff is suing 
upon a letter of credit which reads as 
follows: 


The National Park Bank of New York. 
October 28, 1920. 
Our Credit No. 14956. 

Messrs. Ronconi & Millar, 49 Chambers. 
street, New York City, N. Y.—Dear Sirs: 
In accordance with instructions received 
from the Sun-Herald Corporation, of this 
city, we open a confirmed or irrevocable 
credit in your favor for account of them- 
selves, in amount of $224,853.30, covering the 
shipment of 13222/3 tons of news print 
paper in 72¥,-inch and 36%,-inch rolls to 
test 11-12, 32 lbs., at 814 cents per pound 
net weight—delivery to be made in Decem- 
ber, 1920, and January, 1921. 

Drafts under this credit are to be drawn 
at sight on this bank, and are to be ac- 
companied by the following documents, of 
a character which must meet with our ap- 
proval: 

Commercial invoice in triplicate. 

Weight returns. 

Negotiable dock delivery order, actually 
carrying with it control of the goods. 

This is a confirmed or irrevocable credit, 
and will remain in force to and including 
February 15, 1921, subject to the conditions 
mentioned herein. 

When drawing drafts under this credit, 
or referring to it, please quote our number 
as above. 

Very truly yours, 
R. Stuart, assistant cashier. (R. C.) 


The plaintiff is the assignee of the 
party for whom the above letter of 
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credit was procured, and is also the 
party who furnished the paper in ques- 
tion. The plaintiff’s assignor presented 
drafts for a certain quantity of paper, 
accompanied by documents which it is 
claimed complied with the requirements 
of the letter of credit. The defendant 
refused to pay the drafts, on the ground 
that the documents presented were not 
satisfactory; that is, did not meet with 
its approval. The separate defenses of 
the defendant set up these reasons for 
declining to pay the drafts and are sub- 
stantially as follows: First, that the 
letter of credit in so many words pro- 
vides that the paper should test 11-12, 
which it claims means that evi- 
dence of such a test should be fur- 
nished; second, that the documents 
which must be presented must show that 
the paper was of such a test, in order to 
meet with its approval. An examination 
of the documents claimed by the plain- 
tiff to have been presented to the de- 
fendant nowhere shows that the paper 
proposed to be delivered met the test 
required by the letter of credit. The 
first “commercial invoice” presented by 
the plaintiff’s assignor has, among 
other things, the words “in _ test 
11/12-82.” With this commercial in- 
voice was presented an affidavit of the 


assistant treasurer of the plaintiff, who 
swore that he had tested a sample of 
the paper covered by the invoice and 
that it tested 12 pounds to 32 pounds. 
The defendant, having received in- 
formation that the paper tendered was 
not of the required test, declined to ac- 
cept the documents tendered, on the 
ground that they did not meet with its 
approval. 

It would seem, not only that the let- 
ter of credit was against documents to 
be presented, but that there should be 
reasonable proof that the paper ten- 
dered met the required test, and, 
further, that the wording of the letter 
of credit would permit the defendant to 
decline to accept the drafts, if the docu- 
ments presented were not satisfactory 
to it. It further appears, as justifying 
the attitude of the defendant in declar- 
ing that the documents were not satis- 
factory, that the plaintiff and defendant 
agreed that tests of samples of the 
paper tendered should be made by a 
testing company, and that the result 
of that test was that the paper did not 
meet the requirements of the letter of 
credit. 

The order appealed from should be 
affirmed, with $100 costs and disburse- 
ments. 


Order filed. All concur. 














MEET your fellow-men with confidence, unless you have 

reason to suspect. Deceitful intent does not find it easy 
to stand up before frankness, fairness and faith. Don't think 
that you have got to go through business life, or any other 
phase of life, armed to the teeth. As a rule, you will find 
shield, breastplate, helmet and so forth, needless and hamper- 
ing weights. Skepticism and mistrust, in the case of men, are 
like great standing armies in the case of nations. They beget 
aggression. Confidence begets good will and reciprocal disarma- 
ment. It is neither weakness nor credulity. It is a self-respecting 
consciousness of one’s own motives and a sane belief in the 
innate rightness of human nature.—Otto H. Kahn. 
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- , Mellon National Bank 
ace Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Trowbridge & Livingston 


and E, P. Mellon, Architects 
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F no other stone but granite can this 

be said—It can be had in a variety 

_ of colors, red, green, pink, gray, buff, 
lavender, etc. It can be cut effectively in 
almost any known face. It can be carved— 


it is impervious to moisture—it is clearly, 
everlastingly economical. What more could 
you ask for a stone for.a bank? Granite in- 
formation is yours for the asking. 


HHL Sherman, Secretary 
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National Building Granite Quarries Association, Inc 


31 State Street, Boston. Mass.. 
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Granite -The Noblest ¥ Building Stone 
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Special Section of The Bankers 


JANUARY 1925 


How Massachusetts Savings Banks Co-operate 


To Get New Deposits 
By ALLAN F. WRIGHT 


AVINGS banks, like every 

other form of banking in- 
stitution, are brought into con- 
trast with each other in that 
some bear semblance of having 
discovered the secret of a state 
of everlasting youth and ac- 
tivity while others drag along 
in the same way year in and 
year out, swimming with the 
stream as it were, and making 
litle or no apparent progress. 
Guided perhaps by the principle 
of what was good enough for 
the father is good enough for 
the son, banker after banker 
has held himself aloof and dis- 
socialized from the rest of the 
world, satisfied that his hank 
has business enough. 

If you want to see a bunch 
of wide-awake, enthusiastic sav- 
ings bankers that are men of 
action, full of ginger and go, 
working with life and _ spirit, 
always abreast of the times, 
take Massachusetts, that New 
England state that is the 
stronghold of the mutual sav- 
ings bank. ‘The savings bank 
experience of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts has 
covered a period of more than 
107 years and there are at pres- 
ent under its administration of 
justice, 196 mutual savings 
banks, the largest group of its 
kind in any of the states in the 
Union. They have no capital, 
no stockholders, and as a group 
they are working with honest 
ual entirely for the interests of 
the people. On June 30, 1928, 
2,728,776 depositors had de- 
posits i: these savings banks 
amounting to $1,409,661,206.43, 


or an average amount per de- 
positor of about $517. In the 
eight months from October 31, 
1922 to June 30, 1923 these fig- 
ures show gain of $93,566,959.91 


Magazine 


in deposits and 83,729 in the 
number of accounts. 

A chart has been prepared 
which shows the average savings 
deposits of seven of the largest 
cities in Massachusetts, the 
state as a whole and the United 
States as a whole. It is inter- 
esting to note that the average 
savings account in the United 


The Covered Wagon 


N MINNEAPOLIS the covered wagon is the symbol of 
The Northwestern, a bank organized in the days when 
the prairie-schooner was the means of western travel. 


It was in 1872 and transportation facilities were very lim 
ited. Much of what is now considered as the Northwest, in 
fact, was inaccessible, and it was not until 11 years later 
in 1883, that The Northern Pacific Railway first connectec 
Minnesota with the Pacific. 


The covered wagons came west to St. Anthony. Here they 
could cross over to the town of Minneapolis on the old 
suspension bridge. This structure, located at what is now 
the foot of Hennepin Avenue, had been constructed only 
17 years before as the first bridge to span the Mississippi 
from its mouth to its source. 


In the half century that has elapsed, a network of steel rails 
has spread over the entire Northwest. The railway mileage 
of the Twin City trade territory now comprises one-tenth of 
that of the United States. Entering Minneapolis are nine 
trunk railroads whose length of operation is 62,254 miles. 


The Northwestern is proud of its territory and its develop- 
ment, and the fact that it has had a share in its growth. 


This bank is also proud of its covered wagon—of the symbol 
which points to a long experience from the time. nearly 52 
years ago, when the prairie-schooner’s driver referred to it 
as “that little new bank in the Northwest.” 


NORTHWESTERN 
NATIONAL BANK 





This ‘“‘Covered Wagon” advertisement of a Minneapolis bank 
appeared in newspapers at a time when popular interest 
was running high in a motion picture of the same name. 


This ad gives a good example of the possibilities offered by 


an appropriate tie up with 


something that a great many 


people are interested in at a given time. 
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T NEVER knew 
What it really was 
To feeltindependent 
Until | had 

My little book 
With the name 
QF a Mutual bank 
On its cover— 

My little bankbook— 
Oh, what a friend | 


2 


Many business women know 
the feeling of security offered 
through having their funds cared 
for by a Mutual Savings Bank 
Their funds are protected by 
rigid State laws governing the 
conduct of all such banks, 


Any one of the 196 Mutual 
Savings Banks is a safe profit- 
able place for your savings. 
Identify it by this seal. 





© Savings Banks Association of Mass- 











One of a series of co-operative ad- 
vertisements run in forty-eight 
Massachusetts newspapers during 
the course of a state-wide adver- 
tising campaign prepared and con- 
ducted by the Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks of Massa- 
chusetts. 


States is less than $50, as com- 
pared with the average account 
in Massachusetts of about $370. 
In the cities of Lynn and New 
Bedford the average savings 


account runs between $350 and 
$400. Fall River is just over 
the $400 mark. Lowell and 
Lawrence are just under $550, 
Springfield is up to $575, while 
Worcester heads the list with 
something over $600. These 
amounts, of course, all refer to 
savings per capita. 

It would be difficult indeed 
to see where even the most ex- 
acting could find reason to be- 
lieve that the Massachusetts 
tuutual savings banks are fall- 
ing behind in the race for de- 
posits, inasmuch as they have 
completely outstripped their 
closest rivals, and yet, the 
Massachusetts savings banks 
themselves were at one time 
pervaded with that sort of men- 
tal inertness which is now the 
dragweight of so many other 
savings banks—that self-con- 
tained, self-sufficient attitude 
which is the belief that the bank 
has business enough, and which 
tends to turn aside rather than 
attract a larger volume of de- 
posits. 

But a number of far-sighted 
savings bank men realized that 
this was breaking down the 
very ideals upon which the mu- 
tual savings bank was founded, 
for it dismissed from one’s mind 
the thought that there are many 
citizens in the community who 
need the services which a sav- 
ings bank offers but who never 
would be reached if initiative 
was supplanted by inertia. Ac- 
cordingly they decided that 
vigorous action was necessary. 

In finding a remedy for the 
unsatisfactory conditions which 
were in existence among her 
savings banks, Massachusetts 
has set an example for other 
states to pattern after. She 
organized a Mutual Savings 
Bank Association, which, while 
concorporate with the National 
Association, is absolutely un- 
governed or uninfluenced™ by 
any other organization in the 
state of Massachusetts, and as 
a consequence now has the most 
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dependable and unseparated 
group of savings bank men in 
the country, who pride them- 
selves in showing the world 
that Massachusetts savings 
bank men are up and doing and 
keenly alive to their opportuni- 
ties. 

Forty years ago, as the first 
step toward an association, a 
number of prominent savings 
bankers formed a committee of 
themselves to keep in touch 
with legislation concerning the 
savings banks. This committee 
was self-perpetuating and 
merely told the rest of the sav- 
ings bankers what the commit- 
tee thought should be done. 
There was no representation of 
any sort of the majority of 
savings banks. 

On June 5, 1918, as a result 
of agitation for a more com- 
plete representation of the sav- 
ings banks, an association was 
formed with regularly elected 
officers, the first president be- 
ing Henry Parkman of the 
Provident Institution for Sav- 
ings of Boston, and the first 
vice-president William L. Adam 
of the Berkshire County Sav- 
ings Bank of Pittsfield, Mass. 
Mr. Adam retained his position 
every year until he was recently 
elected president of the asso- 
ciation, succeeding the late 
George E. Brock of the Home 
Savings Bank of Boston. 

During the first three or 
four years of existence the asso- 
ciation operated chiefly along 
legislative lines. As time went 
on, however, it became apparent 
that it would not be possible to 
obtain the full benefit of the 
association service until a full- 
time secretary had been chosen 
and an office vpened to serve 
as a clearing house through 
which the members might keep 
in touch with savings bank de- 
velopments. 

The organizers of the asso- 
ciation were aware of the fact 
that all this would entail con- 
siderable expense, but they se 
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cured the services of a com- 
petent executive, gave him 
offices worthy of a business man, 
at his disposal sufficient 
help and equipment and told 
him to assume command. On 
January 1, 1922, the association 
ofice was opened at 73 Tremont 
street, Boston, in charge of 
Dana S. Sylvester, executive 
manager of the Savings Banks 
Association of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Sylvester lost no time in 
beginning to push the associa- 
tion forward. One of the first 
things he did was to have an 
association seal designed, show- 
ing the pyramid with the word 
“stability” across its face, and 





The emblem of the Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks of Massa- 
chusetts. 


which is here reproduced. This 
appears on all the stationery 
and the printed matter of the 
association. Black and gold 
decalcomanias of this trade- 
mark have been made, measur- 
ing about eighteen inches in 
length, which are at present on 
the windows of practically 
every savings bank in Massa- 
chusetts. 

In April, 1922, the first issue 
of The Hand Clasp, the official 
organ of the association, made 
its appearance. Mr. Sylvester 
was impressed with the thought 
that a monthly paper, published 
by his office and circulated 
among the member banks, would 
be of great assistance in build- 
ing up the morale of the asso- 
ciation, and the growth of this 
publication has indicated that 
his confidence was not out of 
place. From an original issue 
of 800 its circulation has grown 
to over 1400, the mailing list 
including savings bank execu- 


tives, members of boards of 
trustees and other students of 
savings bank problems located 
not only in Massachusetts but 
in many other states. At the 
time of its issue it was a four- 
page house organ, but within a 
few months it increased to eight 
pages, and such a large volume 
of news is now coming in that 
it is expected there will soon be 
an additional four pages. 

Shortly after The Hand Clasp 
made its first appearance an ex- 
tensive state-wide advertising 
campaign was prepared and 
conducted by the association, 
some samples of the advertise- 
ments being shown in the ac- 
companying pages. One of the 
series of advertisements carries 
the signature of the association 
and for the past twelve months 
these have been running twice a 
month in the Boston daily news- 
papers and once a month in the 
Massachusetts daily papers, 
and also in a few of the more 
prominent weekly papers in 
cases where the daily papers 
were not available. The asso- 
ciation used six Boston dailies, 
thirty-two Massachusetts dailies 
erd eight foreign language 
papers, published in different 
parts of the state of Massachu- 
setts. 

The series of advertisements 
which show a space left for the 
name of the individual bank 
were used by many of the banks 
throughout the state in their 
lecal daily or weekly news- 
papers. Complete electrotypes 
of these advertisements were 
sent to the various banks and 
these advertisements were run 
in conjunction with the main 
advertising campaign which 
was paid for by the association, 
all of the member banks con- 
tributing to the cost of the 
yearly campaign. 

In these advertisements the 
association endeavors by plain 
and simple statements without 
any flowers of speech to set 
forth the advantages of a sav- 
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ings bank account over any 
other form of investment. They 
pointed out to the people that 
the savings bank depositor can 
get his money without notice 
when he wants it; that there is 
ne depreciation in principal; 
(Continued on page 50) 





A real test 
of character 





Am 1 saving 

A little something 
Every week? 

My dad says 

It’s easy enough 

To make money 

But the real test 

Of my character is— 
Am I saving money! 


2 


There's quite a bit of swagger 
to the youngsters as they walk 
up to the teller’s window in 
any Muwal Savings Bank De- 
pend on it, these coming busi- 
ness men know a mutual bank 
operates under State laws sole 
ly for the protection and profit 
of its depositors—there are no 
shareholdere. 


Identify a Mutual Savings 





© Savings Banks Anociarionaf Mais 











Another of the advertisements of 
the co-operative state-wide adver- 
tising campaign conducted by the 
Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks of Massachusetts. 
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Banking Publicity 


RICHARD F. DURHAM, Editor 
Monthly Publicity Section 
Tue Bankers Maaazine 
71-73 Murray St., New York 





JANUARY 1925 





HE editorial column of 

the November number of 
BANKING was 
devoted to a discussion be- 
tween Osborn F. Hevener 
and the editor as to the 
proper attitude for banks to 
take toward their depositors. 
Mr. Hevener, who is adver- 
tising manager of the Bank 
of America, New York, con- 
tended that the banker who 
loses the reverence of his 
customers will lose business, 
while the editor held that 
too much “dignity” is re- 
sponsible for much _ineffi- 
ciency in the conduct of bank 
public relations activities. 

Now comes G. Prather 
Knapp, a pioneer in the field 
of banking publicity, whose 
name needs no introduction 
among bank advertisers. 
Mr. Knapp has written a 
letter to the editor in which 
it appears that he thinks the 
editor and Mr. Hevener are 
unconsciously in accord in 
their views. Further, Mr. 
Knapp says he believes that 
to the superficial reader both 


PuBLicitry 


disputants seem altogether 
wrong. Whereupon he pro- 
ceeds to agree with them 
both with an 
worthy of Lloyd George. 
We can’t help feeling that 
Mr. Knapp has missed his 
calling. He should have en- 


adroitness 


tered the diplomatic service. 
But to get down to his letter: 

“A vigorous controversy,” 
says Mr. Knapp, “is always 
entertaining, but especially 
so when the disputants are 
unconsciously on the same 
side of the question. 

“Your editorial page in 
the November issue is an ex- 
ample of what I mean. To 
the superficial reader, you 
both seem altogether wrong. 

“Mr. Hevener seems to be 
an advocate of a return to 
the method described by 
Dickens in his ‘Tale of Two 
Cities’ as set forth in “Tell- 
son’s Bank by Temple Bar.’ 
Dickens says: 

Tellson’s Bank was an old- 
fashioned place. It was very 
small, very dark, very ugly, 
very incommodious. It was an 
old-fashioned place, moreover, 
in the moral attribute that the 
partners in the house were 
proud of its smallness, proud of 
its darkness, proud of its ugli- 
ness, proud of its incommo- 
diousness. They were even 
boastful of its eminence in those 
particulars, and were fired by 
an express conviction that if it 
were less objectionable, it would 
be less respectable. 

‘his was no passive belief, 
but an active weapon which 
they flashed at more convenient 
places of business. Tellson’s 
(they said) wanted no elbow- 
room, Tellson’s wanted no light, 
Tellson’s wanted no embellish- 
ment. Noakes and Co.’s might, 
or Snooks Brothers’ might; but 
Tellson’s, thank Heaven !— 

Cramped in all kinds of dim 
cupboards and hutches at Tell- 
son’s the oldest of men carried 
on the business gravely. When 
they took a young man into 
Tellson’s London House, they 
hid him somewhere until he was 
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old. They kept him in a dark 
place like a cheese, until he had 
the full Tellson flavour and 
blue-mould upon him. Then 
only was he permitted to be 
seen, spectacularly poring over 
large books, and casting his 
breeches and gaiters into the 
general weight of the establish- 
ment. 


I don’t be- 
lieve that Mr. Hevener has 
any blue-mould on him, and 
I know from experience that 
his bank does not keep him 
in a dark place. He is one 
of the most human, access- 
ible and cordial bankers with 
whom I come in contact. 

“By the same token, a 
superficial reader of your 
side of the question would 
conclude that you were an 
advocate of the F. S. S., a 
new organization which I see 
advocated by the columnist 
in the November first issue 
of the Buenos Aires Herald, 
sent me from the Argentine 
Republic. 

“This columnist. whose 
initials are H. G., describes 
his new society as follows: 


And here let me make my 
own pet suggestion to any bank. 
Let it start a “Forcible Sav- 
ings Society” and great results 
would eventuate. A corps of 
skilled, athletic accountants, 
each furnished with a repeating 
rifle and a hundred rounds of 
ammunition—licensed by the 
Government, of course—could 
tour the offices on each pay day, 
hold up the willing but weak- 
willed savers, allow them 


‘However, 


enough of their pay to cover ex- 
penses, and cart the rest off.” 

It has always struck me that 
when I go into a bank nobody 
hows me out, nobody appears in 
the least interested. The spend- 
ing operation is really a series 
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of spasms, each of which leaves 
the patient a little weaker, a 
little more inclined to give up 
the ghost on the slightest pro- 
vocation. There are many 
places where you spend your 
money which say, “Come again 
—but earlier.” 

No, the system is all wrong. 
The manager of the bank should 
be on hand to greet you as you 
enter. “Ah,” he should say, 
“and how do you do this morn- 
ing, Mr. Bush? Come to in- 
crease that account to ten 
pesos? Well, well, that is nice 
of you. On the blue slip, 
please, the other is for with- 
drawals. Thank you so much! 
Very fine weather after the 


tn 99 


rain. 


“But I don’t believe, Mr. 
Editor, from my personal 
knowledge of you, that I 
would ever hire you as a 
foor-walker in my depart- 
ment store, a head waiter in 
my restaurant, or an enter- 
tainer in my speak-easy. 
Frankly, however much it 
may hurt your feelings, I 
would prefer Mr. Hevener 
to you, in any one of these 
three capacities. 

“I believe that when you 
and Mr. Hevener become 
presidents of large banks, he 
will be rather more the kind 
of banker that you describe 
as ideal, and you will ap- 
proach a good deal closer to 
his ideal, than either of you 
at present imagines. 

“As a matter of fact, and 
before you two gentlemen 
snatch your coats off and go 
across the table at each 
other, haven’t you both pre- 
cisely the same ideals as to 
banking contact with the 
public? Don’t you both 





agree that banking is not, 
and can never be, a menial 
service like barbering or 
waiting on table, or even a 
huckstering proposition like 
dealing in ‘shoes and ships 
and sealing-wax, and cab- 
bages,’ etc.? 

“The. depositor will al- 
ways insist on dealing with 
a banker that does not need 
his money, whereas that 
same depositor will gladly 
buy goods from a merchant 
on the verge of bankruptcy, 
who must sell at a sacrifice 
or go out of business. 

“On the other hand, don’t 
you both agree that banking 
is the most human of all the 
human services?—That the 
depositor who is treated like 
a letter in a post-office or a 
pig in a slaughter house will 
develop a certain inferiority 
complex that will have a 
tendency to keep him out of 
banks unless and until he 
has large wads of dough to 
bolster up his self-respect? 

“Suppose we agree with 
Mr. Hevener that we want 
our bankers near the stars. 
Doesn’t that double our sat- 
isfaction when they bend 
down from their Olympian 
heights to say a cordial word 
to us ordinary mortals? 


& 


H. HANDERSON, 
publicity manager of 
the Union Trust Company 
of Cleveland lost his B. V. 
D.’s aboard ship en route to 
London last summer. He 
advertised for them on the 
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bulletin board at the purser’s 
bureau and got them back— 
also several other pairs. His 
advertisement was published 
in the December number of 
Banxine Pusuiciry. For 
the benefit of those who 
missed seeing it here it is 
again: 


“NEXT TO MYSELF” 


Next to myself I love my B. 
V. D’s And they’re lost !—So 
are my wife’s, which is worse! 

Please, kind sirs and ladies, 
will you get down on your knees 
tonight and look under your 
berths for a strange black suit- 
case bearing initials “C. H. H.” 

A permanent season pass to 
the bar to the finder reporting 
with said suit-case to Room 85, 
Deck C. 


Mr. Handerson having 
duly noted the republication 
of his advertisement in these 
columns has written in to 
this office to the following 
effect: 


Certainly I had no idea when 
I lost my B. V. D.’s aboard ship 
that such a dignified publica- 
tion as yours would assist me 
in seeking them out. 

A number of my friends have 
had many a good laugh by 
mailing B. V. D.’s to me with 
suitable notes. Never was an 
advertisement more successful, 
because it not only produced 
my original pair but several in 
addition. 

If I get more from your re- 
publication of this advertise- 
ment I will split them with you 
50-50. 


We wonder if what Mr. 
Handerson says in his last 
paragraph is a promise, and 
will hope for the best. They 
say it’s going to be a cold 
winter. 











” . ery: 
Ours”—witha“Y” in front 
= 
All of the waned servues of the Manubacturers Trust 
Company are for the use of the public, commercial 
banking, trust, investments, thrift, foreign .... This 
waattuuen does not wait for the public to come im 
but goes to the public... The services of his instine- 
bon are rendered im that personal vay whuch places 


2 °Y” in front of “ours” and makes it “yours.” 
Nathan 5 fomes, Pressden! 


Manufacturers 
Trust Company 





An original and striking head- 
line introducing sixty-two words 
of very good copy. Published by 
a New York trust company. 


How Massachusetts Savings 
Banks Co-operate To Get 
New Bapesite 
(Continued from page 46) 
that the bank pays the tax on 
the deposit; that the town gets 
the benefit of that tax; that 
the dividends on a savings ac- 
count automatically save them- 
selves; that the savings banks 
of Massachusetts are under 
rigid state supervision and that 
their investments are regulated 
and restricted by state laws; 
that more than seventy-five per- 
sons out of each hundred of 
population in Massachusetts 
have savings accounts and that 
as a medium of providing for 
future independence, for the 


proverbial rainy day or for the 
education of one’s children, the 
savings account is unparalled. 

Several blotters and folders 
showing thrift messages were 
also produced and purchased in 
varying amounts by the indi- 
vidual banks. These blotters 
and folders were used in very 
large numbers’ by _ banks 
throughout the state, each hav- 
ing its own name on its blotters 
and folders. One folder in par- 
ticular entitled “Your Future,” 
had a very wide circulation. 

The results from this adver- 
tising have been so gratifying 
that the Savings Banks Asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting 
veted to continue the work for 
another year. 

All of the member banks in 
the association are on Mr. 
Sylvester’s visiting list and he 
keeps in close touch with them 
by making personal visits at 
fairly frequent intervals, ex- 
changing ideas and fraterniz- 
ing with the savings bankers 
whenever possible. He has in 
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his offices all the machinery 
necessary for the proper con- 
duct of the business of the asso- 
ciation and it is exceptionally 
well lubricated so that it func- 
tions smoothly and_ without 
friction of any kind. In the 
event of a difference of opinion 
among the members the whole 
affair is reviewed in all its 
phases right in the association 
and outsiders are presented 
with a lucid explanation of it 
all. 


The activities of the associa- 
tion have broadened consider- 
ably and the enthusiasm of the 
members for the association has 
increased one hundred fold 
since the opening of the of- 
fice. The regular meetings are 
two and three times as large as 
they used to be and the in- 
terest which the members have 
shown in the activities of the 
association has been a great 
source of satisfaction. At the 
present time 192 of the 196 
mutual savings banks in the 
state belong to the association. 


& 
How Banks Are Advertising 


HE Norfolk (Virginia) Na- 
tional Bank issued a folder 
statement which combines in 
very attractive form a simpli- 
fied analysis of the bank’s con- 
dition that any layman can 


understand, with a brief history 
of Norfolk accompanied by 
some unusually interesting il- 
lustrations set in an appropri- 
ate and effective layout. The 
folder was gotten out under 
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How we prose 






“That's where 
we used to live” 

















A group of excellently prepared advertisements of a New York trust company, in which effective 
layout and skillful arrangement of copy play an important part. 
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the supervision of J. B. Dey, 
Jr, vice-president of the Nor- 
folk National, who directs the 
advertising of the bank. 


& 


MONG pamphlets’ and 
fi folders recently distribu- 
ted by the Plainfield Trust 
Company, Plainfield, New Jer- 
sey, are the following: 

“Who Will Inherit Your 
Estate if You Leave No Will?” 
is a pamphlet telling how much 
it will cost to name a trust 
company as executor of an es- 
tate, answering important ques- 
tions regarding Federal estate 
tax and New Jersey inheritance 
tax laws, and showing how 
property passes under present 
state laws if no will is left. 
This pamphlet has been pre- 
pared in a very capable ‘man- 
ner and is copyrighted by the 
bank. 

‘Do You Know What a 
Voluntary Living Trust Is?” 
is a folder explaining how such 
a trust is created and outlining 
its benefits. 

“The Door Which Only You 
Can Open,” and, “What Is It 
Worth To You?” are two very 
effective little folders, the 
former on savings and the lat- 
ter on custodianship of securi- 
ties. 

The advertising of the Plain- 
field Trust Company is under 
the direction of Marjorie E. 
Schoeffel, assistant secretary. 
Miss Schoeffel is also a director 
of the Financial Advertisers’ 
Association. 


& 


: we Sussex County Trust 
Company of Franklin, New 
Jersey, publishes an excellent 
little monthly house organ in 
the form of a four page folder 
entitled Independence. This 
folder is printed in two colors, 
with an unusually attractive 
typographical arrangement, and 
has, according to F. C. Devore, 
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Who’s Who in 
Bank Advertising 














CHARLES R. WIERS 


Assistant vice-president National Shawmut Bank 
of Boston, Mass. 


R. WIERS was for sixteen years sales promotion man- 
ager of the Larkin Company, Buffalo, N. Y., and 
for five years was vice-president in charge of sales at 

the DeLong Company, Philadelphia, Pa. During the World 
War period he organized and conducted the Bureau of 
Communication, American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 
In August, 1924, he went with the National Shawmut 
Bank of Boston as development manager. Mr. Wiers is 
president of the Direct Mail Advertising Association of the 
United States and Canada, and is former president of the 
Buffalo, N. Y., Advertising Club and the Affiliated Advertising 
Clubs of Buffalo, Rochester, Cleveland and Detroit. He is 
in considerable demand as a speaker before chambers of 
commerce, advertising clubs, and business organizations of 
various kinds, and is the author of “How to Write a Business 
Letter,” “What Two Million Customers Have Taught Me 
About Service,” “Cutting the Bunk out of Business Letters,” 
and ‘“‘The Human Touch in our Daily Contacts.” 
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A Knoxville 


bank calls attention 
to its strategical position in rela- 
tion to the industrial region which 
centers around it. 


treasurer, proved an excellent 
medium for the bank to use. 
The Sussex County ‘Trust 
Company is located in a town 
of about 5000 people, and was 
started five years ago. The 
bank now has 3000 depositors 
and total resources of close to 
$2,000,000. Mr. Devore says 
that the bank’s unusual growth 
during the last year can be 
largely traced to the sending 


‘ vertisers’ 


out of the monthly house organ, 
Independence. Most of the 
reading matter contained in the 
folder is of a local nature, 
which makes it of particular 
interest to the people of the 
community in which the bank is 


located. 
& 


66 HRISTMAS in Other 

Lands and Times” is 
the title of a folder which was 
distributed during the holiday 
season by the Coal and Iron 
National Bank of New York. 
The bank has kept its name 
very much in the background 
and has told, in a setting and 
with typography which are both 
pleasing to the eye, a most in- 
teresting story of former cus- 
toms that became established in 
connection with the celebration 
of Christmas. 


& 


VERY constructive effort 
in thrift advertising has 
been made by the bank group 
of the Cleveland Financial Ad- 
Association, acting 
upon the suggestion of its secre- 
tary, Virgil D. Allen, Jr., of 
the Central National Bank Sav- 
ings & Trust Company. 
Through Mr. Allen’s efforts, 
virtually every leading down- 
town store and a number of 
other business houses  co- 
operated with Cleveland’s lead- 
ing banks which furnished 
small inserts to be placed in 
every article of goods sold dur- 
ing the holiday season. These 
inserts read:‘ 
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You will have more money for next 
year’s Christmas Gifts, if you— 

JOIN a CHRISTMAS THRIFT 

CLUB 
at your bank 

Distributed co-operatively by 

Cleveland’s Leading Banks 

through the courtesy of 
the Retail Merchants 

Letters were sent to the 
Cleveland Advertising Club 
urging members in their adver- 
tising to tie up with the Christ- 
mas Club idea and several mer- 
chants used it by suggesting 
that their articles be purchased 
with “part of your Christmas 
Club money.” This co-opera- 
tion between banks and mer- 
chants is a tribute to enterpris- 
ing business men who are not 
unwilling to look up from the 
business at hand and give a 
thought to the business ahead. 


& 


66 ANK at Your Door,” a 

booklet on banking by 
mail, and “Bringing the Bank 
to You” and “Employees’ Bank- 
ing Club,” booklets on a plan by 
which employees organize to 
save part of their income each 
pay day, are three excellent 
pieces of direct mail material 
published by the Bowery Sav- 
ings’ Bank, New York, as a 
part of its intensive and well 
organized campaign for new 
business. The bank is also 
sending out a monthly magazine 
Getting On, which contains 
inspirational thrift articles and 
practical and helpful plans and 
suggestions for saving and bud- 
geting. 











Banxineo Pusuicity is now printed separately. 


Bank Advertising Exchange 


The Bank Advertising Exchange which was formerly printed each month as a part of 
A copy of the Bank Advertising Exchange 


will be sent to any subscriber upon request. 
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N a recent issue of The Labor 

Banker, published by the Brother- 

hood Investment Company and its 
affiliated institutions, Warren S. Stone 
explains in an interesting way the at- 
titude of the labor banks on over- 
capitalization. Mr. Stone writes: 


One of the things that labor knows—a 
knowledge born of long experience—is that 
it is extremely foolish to send two dollars 
to do a job which could be done by one 
dollar more effectively. A dollar employed 
in industry is simply one of the hired hands. 
There is nothing sacred about it. 

The dollar is not entitled to any special 
consideration not accruing to other em- 
ployees. ‘The dollar which works in indus- 
try is entitled to an adequate wage. It is 
entitled to sufficient protection to insure 
its safety. And like other employees, the 
dollar invested in business should never be 
called upon or permitted to work against 
the public interest. Nor can it claim for 
itself special privileges or defy economic 
law. 

For a great many years, labor has pro- 
tested against the far too prevalent prac- 
tice of using two dollars on a job where 
one dollar would turn the trick. No pru- 
dent business man would employ 2000 work- 
men if only 1000 were needed. Padding is 
economic waste for which someone would be 
required to make payment. Those who pay 
for economic waste are generally the con- 
sumers. Under the present system, economic 
waste is seldom charged up against the 
people responsible for it. 

Now it so happens that many an employer 
who watches his payroll like a hawk, keep- 
ing the number of workmen always down to 
a minimum, is not always so careful about 
the dollars he employs. Many a business 
which could get along very well with $65,- 
000,000 has $10,000,000 working for it. That 
means that the dollar payroll has been 
padded—quite as wasteful an operation as 
padding the payroll of human workers. We 
call that sort of thing over-capitalization, 
and the groups which manage to over- 
capitalize and get away with it are popularly 
termed “clever.” 

Of course, in the long run, they are not 
clever at all, They are in effect filching 
from the pulic by making industry unneces- 
sarily costly. 

The general welfare cannot, of course, be 
promoted through the encouragement of any 
sort of economic waste. And that is exact- 
ly what over-capitalization represents. Labor 
has. common sense enough to see that. 

Labor knows another thing, too. It knows 
that a business organization is not an end 
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The Labor Banks on Over-capitalization 


in itself, but is simply the means employed 
in order to get the work of the world done 
in an efficient manner. Therefore, the labor 
banks, representing the spirit of labor as 
they do, maintain an attitude toward busi- 
ness which sets them apart. It is the duty 
of the labor bank to provide the means 
whereby the safety of labor’s savings can be 
assured. Next, it is the duty of labor banks 
to help open the way whereby the savings 
can be so invested that the welfare of both 
the individual and of the state will be served. 
The first thing the labor bank wants to 
know when asked to put a dollar into any 
business is this: 

How many dollars are working in that 
shop now? 

Is the dollar payroll padded? 

Is the concern over-capitalized? 

If it is, the labor bank is not interested 
and labor is not interested, because labor 
bankers and labor generally have sense 
enough to know that the place to put a dol- 
lar is not in some industry in which dollars 
are already loafing. ‘They are needed in 
industries in which the dollars are over- 
worked. 

The professors of political economy and 
our financiers have talked a great deal about 
the evils of over-capitalization. But they 
have never done very much about it. Mean- 
while, the present generation suffers by 
reason of the economic sins due to over- 
capitalization which have been committed in 
the past. 

For twenty years every painstaking sur- 
vey has made it quite clear that billions of 
dollars have been unnecessarily invested in 
railway transportation and in various forms 
of public utility service. Railroad and pub- 
lic utility stock issues, we say, have been 
watered. In other words, dollar payrolls 
have been padded. If we had all the dollars 
thus unproductively employed, we would 
have funds with which to improve our rivers 
and harbors; funds with which to reclaim our 
desert areas; funds with which to help meet 
the problems of the agriculturist. Dollars 
so invested would promote the general pros- 
perity and would in the end bring larger 
profits to the public as a whole than have 
been secured from their uneconomic invest- 
ment in over-capitalized industries. 

The labor banks are in the days of their 
beginning. Labor is just becoming conscious 
of its financial power. But it is starting out 
right. It is taking the common sense view. 
It realizes that dollars are workmen and it 
is determined that as far as it is concerned 
it will take every precaution possible to see 
to it that the dollars it has to invest are not 
tied up in the padded payrolls of concerns 
which have chosen deliberately to be waste- 
ful by unnecessarily over-capitalizing their 
industrial activities. 
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Three reasons for having a New York 
account with The Equitable 


B* keeping a New York 
account with The Equitable, 
you can complement your own 
facilities by placing the follow- 
ing services at the disposal of 
your customers: 


1. We offer exceptional fa- 
cilities for financing foreign pur- 
chases through import letters of 
credit,and can be of assistance to 
you by paying duties on imports 
and arranging the clearance of 
goods. 


2. New York is now the pri- 


mary market for the purchase of 
foreign currencies. It is becom- 


ing a recognized practice that 
payment of drafts drawn under 
import letters of credit shall be 
made in New York funds. 


3. Through our officesinLon- 
don and Paris, and our foreign 
correspondents, we can prompt- 
ly furnish valuable trade and 
credit information, and can ar- 
range funds to meet emergency 
demands when you are buying 
abroad. 


Write for particulars of the 
many ways in which wecan serve 
correspondent banks and their 
customers. 


THE, EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


UPTOWN OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 45th St. 


FOREIGN OFFICES 





LONDON: 10 Moorgate, E.C.2 

Bush House, Aldwych, W.C.2 
PARIS: 23 Rue de la Paix 
MBXICO CITY: 48 Calle de Capuchinas 


IMPORTERS AND TRADERS OFFICE 


247 Broadway 
DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 


PHILADELPHIA: Land Title Building 
BALTIMORE: Calvert and Redwood Sts. 
CHICAGO: 105 South LaSalle St. 

SAN FRANCISCO: 485 California St. 






































Further Banking Opinion on Dawes Plan 


N the December number of Tue 

Bankers MaGazine were printed 

views of a number of leading 
American bankers on the Dawes Plan. 
These views were specially furnished to 
the Magazine on request. Some of the 
expressions of opinion on this important 
subject were received too late for in- 
clusion in the December number, and 
so are published herewith: 


Charles S. Calwell, president Corn Ex- 
change National Bank, Philadelphia: 


It seems to me that the sooner Central 
Europe is on a productive basis, the sooner 
will world stability be more nearly ap- 
proached, and conditions of trade and busi- 
ness in general greatly improved. Any 
diminishing in the producing power of any 
large industrial center is bound to react, 
not merely on its own purchasing power, 
but also on the purchasing power of all the 
other leading industrial countries. 

I do not see any difference between the 
re-establishment of Germany and the prob- 
lems that are constantly confronting bank- 
ers in this country in the reorganization of 
corporations of various kinds. What has 
been already accomplished by the League of 
Nations in Austria and Hungary, with re- 
sults that thus far seem satisfactory, can 
doubtless be repeated in Germany. Before 
the war Germany was a very large buyer of 
both raw materials and manufactured 
articles from the United States. German 
merchants in Russia, Turkey, and elsewhere 
in many cases served as distributors for 
American manufactured goods, and created 
a considerable market for them. 

We cannot afford to lose any customers 
at this present stage of international trade. 
We should never forget that in 1864, when 
the United States was in a very serious 
financial condition, a large number of Ger- 
man financiers in Frankfort and elsewhere 
showed their faith in the United States by 
investing large sums of money in American 
bonds and securities. We also received dur- 
ing the Civil War great assistance on the 
part of many Germans which was of ma- 
terial aid in winning that great struggle. 

The purchasing power of the working 
population and of the rural communities in 
Germany will undoubtedly increase under 
the Dawes Plan. This will mean not merely 
a greater market for our own foodstuffs, 
but also for those of countries bordering on 
Germany. I have been very much surprised 
to find the amount of raw materials import- 
ed 'y Germany from Russia and the Scan- 


dinavian countries before the war. The re- 
newal of this trade movement will undoubt- 
edly also increase their purchasing power. 
It seems to me it is too early to venture 
to make any prediction, except in the most 
general terms, of any specific results that 
may be achieved under the Dawes Plan. 
Much will depend on the co-operation of the 
Germans themselves, and on the tact and 
ability of those who are supposed to carry 
the plan out. There have been so many in- 
stances in financial history, such as France 
in 1799 and 1800, under Napoleon and 
Gaudin, where a country supposedly bank- 
rupt has been restored by careful manage- 
ment, that it seems only reasonable to ex- 
pect that any stabilization of Germany will 
be accompanied by far-reaching results. 


Benjamin M. Anderson, Jr., economist 
Chase National Bank, New York: 


The Dawes Plan is a very great stroke of 
constructive statesmanship. For several 
years there has been a progressive clarifica- 
tion of the problem of how to straighten 
out Europe, as expert economists and 
financiers have discussed the matter and 
written about it, but the matter remained 
academic. Despite the better understanding 
of the problem, the actual state of facts 
grew worse. The Dawes Plan has applied 
the academic wisdom to the actual remedy- 
ing of the facts. Europe seems pretty 
definitely to have turned the corner with 
the last conference in London in which the 
Dawes Plan was concretely accepted. 

The Plan ties together for Germany, in 
a most interesting and impressive way, the 
problems of currency reform, fiscal reform, 
a carefully safeguarded outside loan and 
assurance that the loan will be used for 
definitely necessary purposes. It settles the 
vexatious reparations question by providing 
that Germany shall pay all that she can 
pay without involving the danger of over- 
straining German resources. It is a flexible 
plan, but the flexibility depends not on 
caprice but on a careful adjustment along 
lines clearly defined of future payment to 
future facts. It rests on the notion that if 
Germany must pay she must be able to 
produce and sell, and it recognizes that the 
free play of private enterprise is the safest 
foundation for future productivity. It 
frees private enterprise from unnecessary 
restrictions and it gives private enterprise 
sound money to work with. The most de- 
moralizing difficulty with which industry and 
commerce have contended in recent years 
has been irredeemable fluctuating paper 
money. Under the Dawes Plan, properly 
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PAPER 


— is an important Paper Manufacturing State. 
Fine enamel papers, cover stock and fibre board are made 
here in large quantities. 


Twenty-five of Michigan’s paper mills produced 463,113 tons 
of paper selling at $59,663,467. in 1923. It went to every part 
of the United States. 


This Bank is an important link in the manufacture and 
marketing of paper. For those having banking business in the 
Great Lakes Region, it offers unequalled facilities. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 


The First National Bank, the Central Savings Bank and the 
First National Company of Detroit, are under one ownership. 
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administered, 


Germany will have sound 
money. 

It is essential that the new bank provided 
by the Dawes Plan should from the be- 
ginning be a true gold bank, redeeming its 
notes, in gold or gold exchange, unhesitat- 
ingly. It is eminently desirable that the 
bank should redeem its notes in gold, and 
that actual gold should circulate in Ger- 
many once more. There need be no fear 
that Germany will lose gold if this is done, 
or that the bank will be denuded of its gold. 
Rather, gold flows to those countries and 
to those banking institutions which unhesi- 
tatingly pay it out again, and flows away 
from those countries and from those bank- 
ing institutions which are reluctant to part 
with it in meeting their demand obligations. 

Part of the reserves of the new German 
bank are to be held in balances abroad. 
The balances held in New York are true 
gold reserves because gold may be had from 
New York on demand. Balances held in 
countries which do not pay gold on demand, 
can be transformed into gold reserves only 
if they are “hedged” in the exchange mar- 
kets, and it is important that the new 
German bank should protect its balances 
held in francs, lire, or sterling either by 
forward purchases of dollars in London, 
Paris and Rome, or by short sales of francs, 
lire and sterling in New York. Otherwise 
it will expose its reserves to the risks of 
the foreign exchange markets. 

Fiscal reform is proceeding also in France 
and in Italy. The Italian budget seems al- 
ready to be approximately balanced, and the 
French budget position has been definitely 
improved. More progress in the direction 
of fiscal reform is needed in much of 
Europe, and the problem of getting Europe 
as a whole back on a gold basis remains to 
be solved. For France and Italy, it will be 
best solved by the frank acceptance of the 
facts of depreciation, and by resumption of 
gold payments at new and much lower pars. 
Great Britain can restore sterling to the old 
gold power very quickly, if she will. 

The restoration of Europe to the gold 
standard will involve substantially higher 
interest and discount rates than now obtain 
in much of Europe, though Germany may 
expect to see interest and discount rates 
much lower than in the present acute short- 
age of working capital. But discount rates 
should be decidedly steeper in London with 
restoration of the gold standard than they 
now are, and this should be true in a num- 
ber of European countries. It is well, how- 
ever, to get away from artificial money mar- 
kets and well to let the facts of the money 
markets reveal the underlying shortage of 
real capital after ten years of war and 
disorganization after war. Steeper interest 
and discount rates in Europe will draw to 
Europe a great deal of the free capital in 
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the world, will encourage saving in Europe 
itself, and will make sure that such capital 
as is employed in Europe will be economical- 
ly rather than wastefully employed. 

The operation of the Dawes Plan, and the 
general restoration of Europe, should tend 
to sustain the better prices of agricultural 
products in the United States which have 
come unexpectedly in recent weeks as a 
result of the disaster to Canadian harvests. 
The position of our fertilizer and farm ma- 
chinery companies should be improved by 
this. Copper, hides and leather, and other 
raw material interests in the United States 
should gain decidedly with the revival of 
manufacturing in Europe. Our manufac- 
turers in many lines will face keener com- 
petition, but on the other hand, with the 
world revival both in Europe and in the raw 
material and agricultural regions of the 
world outside of Europe, there should come 
a great increase in consumption throughout 
the world. The net result should be better 
business in the aggregate for most of our 
major industries. And it should be a very 
much more trustworthy business than the 
world has known for over ten years. The 
improvement in the condition of the masses 












Why not a Trip to France 


instead of a summer cottage? 


i: you a bit tired of your cottage at 
the beach—the chatter from the same old 
crowd? Your camp in the mountains? 

Why not rent both places and go to France 
this summer? Spend a week or so in Paris, inter- 
national eas pr all gayety. Shop in the Rue 
de la Paix. Dine outdoors at the chic restaurants 
in the Bois. Enjoy the plays, the races, the opera. 

Take a motor trip through the high and lovely 
mountains of Dauphiny, where the little villages 
cling to the roof of the world, and the bells of the 
monasteries chime down the slopes, and the peas- 
ant children greet you with shy smiles and 
bunches of sweet lavender . . . 





Compagnie Générale Transctlaniique 
19 Stale Steet Jew York 


Go to Mont St. Michel for the thrill superb, 
and see that shining wonder across the long pale 
sands. Take tea at Falicon, high over the 
green valley behind Nice. Think of Duguesclin 
stalking the midnight streets of Rennes — 
and little Jeanne D’Arc meeting her king at 
Chinon. 

Add this experience to the pleasure of your 
Atlantic crossing. Walk into France at the 
French Line gangplank in New York. . . at 
Havre, the port of Paris, just another gangplank 

. then the boat train—and in three hours 
you're in Paris. Easiest and by far the most en- 
joyable way to make such a trip... 


French Line 
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over $3,000,000 


for international banking. 








of men throughout the world, and very 
especially in Europe, should be enormous. 


Waldo Newcomer, chairman Atlantic 
Exchange Bank and Trust Company, 
Baltimore: 


Any discussion of the Dawes Plan in de- 
tail by one who is not an expert in interna- 
tional finance is largely a waste of time. 
The problems involved are so intricate and 
so technical that the question as to the 
definite effect and practicability of various 
items in it can only be passed upon by a 
close student of international banking. The 
comments of a layman, therefore, are bound 
to be of a somewhat general nature. 

In the first place, Mr. Dawes is to be 
heartily congratulated by bankers, business 
men and the citizens of this country in that 
he has succeeded in evolving a plan meeting 
with the approval of those who are parties 
to it. Any one who has had any experience 
in trying to bring together into agreement 
a body of men whose individual interests 
are seriously at variance with each other 
and each of whom is trying to have put 
into the agreement the things most favorable 
to himself, will have some conception of the 
difficulty under which Mr. Dawes labored if 
they will remember that instead of dealing 
with individuals he was dealing with nations 
who were not only at variance in their re- 
spective interests but in some cases were 
actually antagonistic to each other. The 
fact, then, that any plan has been evolved 
and signed by the various countries is in 
itself a wonderful achievement. 

In the second place it is remarkable that 
comments on the plan by writers who have 
studied it from various points of view have 
been almost unanimously favorable. We all 
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know how easy it is to criticise and it was 
to be expected that a plan as comprehensive 
and of such vital importance as this would 
be widely discussed and become the subject 
of bitter controversy, as was the case in the 
plan for a League of Nations. But the 
criticisms have been almost entirely confined 
to questions of its acceptability to the sig- 
natory powers and as to whether the bonds 
to be issued would find a market. The first 
was soon disposed of and there now appears 
to be little question that the bonds will be 
readily sold. The question as to whether it 
can be carried out in all details can only be 
answered by experience as time goes on. The 
actual results, its effects on international 
commerce and on the steadying of the situa- 
tion are also so much in the theoretical 
realm that only practical experiment can 
prove anything, but it is safe to say that it 
is a big step in the right direction, and the 
further fact of its having been signed shows 
a disposition on the part of the nations to 
get together, and the placing of the $200,- 
000,000 loan by Germany and the starting 
up of European industries cannot help 
having a splendid influence on that country 
and on international commerce as a whole. 

There is naturally in some quarters a feel- 
ing that in planning for the restoration of 
Germany we are carrying the principle of 
forgiveness of our enemies to an unreason- 
able extent, and may even be opening the 
door to a disastrous foreign commercial 
competition. But, regardless of any feeling 
of emnity, we must realize that we cannot 
have a normal output of the products of this 
country and find a market for them without 
a restoration of normal exports, we cannot 
hope to export unless we import, and we 
must face the fact that we cannot have 
satisfactory and normal world commerce so 
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long as a nation of Germany’s importance is 
in a bankrupt condition. It is a tremendous 
relief to the export and import industries in 
this country, and, therefore, through them to 
the banking industry to have a foundation 
laid which will tend toward the restoration 
of normal commerce. 

I hope it will be clearly understood that 
the saving clauses in these comments are 
not for one moment intended to indicate any 
veiled distrust of the Plan; the writer be- 
lieves it to be absolutely sound and a great 
big step in the right direction, and the 
clauses referred to are merely what they 
purport to be, namely: an unwillingness to 
take the responsibility of passing in a 
didactic manner on something which he 
knows is beyond his capacity. 


Lucius Teter, president Chicago Trust 
Company: 


When I left Europe the London confer- 
ence had come to a close and the general 
situation was more hopeful than it had been 
for some time past. Although fundamen- 
tally the European problem remains an 


economic one the factors which chiefly de- 
termined sentiment while I was in Europe 
were political, and therefore, it is not easy 
to make predictions regarding the future. 
It seemed, however, to be a fact that Eng- 
land, France and Germany, were nearer a 
real understanding than at any time since 
the Armistice. 

The importance of this to us cannot easily 
be overestimated, for it must be clear to 
everyone that no real prosperity is possible 
in our country when other leading nations 
are unsettled. The events of the summer 
do not mean that all problems are done 
away with but they do mean, it seems to 
me, that all important countries have taken 
steps quite definitely along a road of com- 
mon interest and confidence, which should 
mean that the future is brighter for all 
of us. 

While rejoicing in the important part 
taken by General Dawes and other Ameri- 
cans in bringing about the present fortunate 
situation, all of us at home should realize 
more seriously our duty in respect to in- 
ternational affairs, and in this connection I 
believe that a continuation of the conserva- 
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Spring Street and Bowery 


First Avenue Office 
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Bronx Office 
155th Street and Third Ave. 


Lexington Office 
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New York 
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Member New York Clearing House 
Member Federal Reserve System 
New York State Depositary 


Complete Foreign Banking Facilities 
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tive government in the United States is 
most desirable at this time. 

While abroad I spent some time in Ger- 
many and the chief impression I received 
there was that the present governmental 
régime in Germany could and would con- 
tinue. ‘The spirit seemed to be that Ger- 
many was willing to make a sincere effort 
to carry out whatever conditions might be 
imposed if those conditions were clearly 
defined. 

In regard to France it seems to me that 
the Prime Minister, M. Herriot, has recog- 
nized that the question of the Ruhr has 
become an international problem rather than 
— that concerns France and Germany 
aione. 

The French are supporting’ an enormous 
tax, amounting to nearly 25,000,000,000 
francs yearly. Business men in France with 


whom I have talked expressed the opinion 
that with political agreement between Euro- 
pean countries there would be a very great 


renewal of business and a feeling of se- 
curity which would properly attract money 
from the United States to Europe. It is 
gencrally recognized that in the absence of 
political complications there will be a quick 
revival of international trade which in itself 
wil! do much toward stabilizing exchange. 





Willis H. Booth, vice-president Guar- 
anty ‘Trust Company of New York, 
and president International Chamber 
of Commerce: 


It is expected that the Dawes Plan will 
open the way for new conditions in Europe; 
that production and the life of the people 
in Germany may be carried on in an orderly 
fashion, comparatively free from the panicky 
uncertainties of the last few years; that 
exchange will be stabilized; that industry 
and trade will be based on stable and sound 
economic and fiscal conditions, and that 
German labor will receive payment in real 
wages that will more nearly represent ade- 
quacy in supplying the necessaries of life. 
If this is achieved, it will be a relief not 
only to Germany but to the rest of the 
world; Germany’s competitors as well as 
Germany’s suppliers have suffered from the 
artificial and rapidly fluctuating condition in 
that country. 

Payment of reparations by Germany con- 
templates considerable export of German 
goods. The American business men like the 
business men of other countries are naturally 
interested in what this portends for them. 
Does it mean ruinous competition in the 
home and foreign markets? I should say 
the answer to that question is, no. We 
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encountered German competition before the 
war and in general it did not worry us 
much. In the last few years, when German 
production costs were artifically low, we 
encountered some of the most distressing 
forms of that competition, without suffering 
greatly. We have not stood still in this 
country in either our equipment or our 
processes these past ten years. I am confi- 
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dent the competitive strength of our indus- 
tries is greater today than it was before 
the war. There are undoubtedly lines in 
which Germany has certain advantages over 
us, just as there are lines in which England, 
France, Italy, Belgium, Japan, etc., have 
certain advantages over us. I have faith in 
our ability to hold our own. 

German trade will undoubtedly cultivate 
closely its nearby markets, particularly the 
markets to the east, where it has advantages 
and to which it looks for future develop- 
ment. Markets are a vital thing for German 
trade. ‘The various countries in which in- 
dustries have been established will naturally 
have an eye open for the maintenance of the 
welfare of those industries. Yet every 
country offers some market for some Ger- 
man goods, and many of those markets can 
be developed without arousing antagonism, 
and without upsetting conditions in the for- 
eign countries. Germany is a land of di- 
versified production, and some skill in mer- 
chandising. Yet I doubt if many American 
manufacturers who successfully met German 
competition before the war are in fear of 
being pushed aside by prospective competi- 
tion from that quarter. In some lines we 
may feel intensified competition, but in a 
world of expanding business I believe we 
can look forward to getting a fair share. 

These things are in part subject to in- 
fluences in future conditions that we can 
not foresee or attempt to foretell. My 
opinion of German competition is based on 
past and present conditions as they are 
known to me. Germany recently has been a 
sore spot in the world, and I believe I re- 
flect the opinion of business men of this and 
other countries represented in the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce in expressing 
the feeling that to heal this sore spot in the 
international organism is going to react 
favorably on business conditions generally, 
and that we as well as the other countries 
will benefit from the improvement. 
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Dawes Plan Declared Unworkable 


Noted British Economist Says Plan Embodies Two Fatal Faults 
By J. M. Keynes 


[From “The Nation and The Anthenzum,” London] 


HE phrase “Dawes Plan” has be- time goes on, it will itself furnish the 





come an incantation inscribed on 

a closed sphere. The diplomatic 
solution has depended on a tacit agree- 
ment not to look inside or to ask irrev- 
erent questions. Almost everyone has 
connived at this, because no one could 
propose any alternative next step for 
the diplomatists. But those who believe 
that the Dawes Plan is workable or set- 
tles the problem are certainly deceived. 
The arguments in favor of accepting 
the Dawes Plan as the next step were, 
and are, two: first, that under cover of 
it the French may leave the Ruhr; 
second, that an attempt has been made 
by its authors so to contrive that, as 





demonstration of its own impracticabil- 
ity. But this is far from ridding us of 
the disease of reparations. It gives us a 
short breathing-space; that is all. For, 
as a concession to diplomatic difficulties, 
the Dawes Committee have embodied in 
their Plan two fatal faults. 


PLAN DOES NOT ALLOW GERMANY 
NEEDED RESPITE 


In the first place, they do not, in 
spite of the loan, allow Germany the 
respite which she needs. Germany’s 
economic weakness is now attributable 
almost wholly to one single cause—the 
exhaustion of her liquid and circulating 
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capital. The course of events during 
and since the war has reduced this fac- 
tor of production to a level below what 
is necessary for efficiency by—at a 
guess—something like £500,000,000. It 
is impossible that this shortage should 
be made good mainly by foreign credits. 
The outside world might furnish up to 
(say) a quarter of it, over a period of 
time, at usurious rates of interest—that 
is to say, with an expectation of from 
10 to 20 per cent. per annum, the pay- 
ment of which would be a heavy burden. 

Foreigners will not invest large sums 
in Germany at normal rates of interest 
so long as the Dawes Plan hangs over 
her. For the most part, therefore, the 
shortage cannot be made good in any 
other way than by Germany’s own an- 
nual savings being allowed to accumu- 
late at compound interest for a certain 
period. But this is not compatible with 
arrangements for skinning her annual- 
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ly. The Dawes experts might have 
given more attention to making provi- 
sion for the replenishment of Ger- 
many’s working capital. 

Many Englishmen fear that the 
Dawes Plan will injure British indus- 
try, because, under it, Germany, sub- 
jected to the compulsion of foreign 
taskmasters in effective charge of the 
economic system of the country, will 
deluge our markets with the fruits of 
sweated and semi-slave labor. In short, 
they assume that the Plan will work. 
Let them have no such fears. The Plan 
will not work in its entirety; and that 
part of it which will be operative for 
a time may actually hinder the recovery 
by Germany of her full competitive 
strength. In saying this I do not dis- 
sent from the view that a Germany over- 
stimulated by force to produce exports 
competitive with ours, in conditions 
which our working classes would not 
tolerate, is injurious to our interests. 
On the other hand, I do not believe that 
the restoration of normal prosperity to 
Germany will be to our disadvantage. 


PLAN NOT COMPATIBLE WITH HUMAN 
NATURE 


In the second place, the Dawes Plan 
pretends to erect a system which is not 
compatible with civilization or with 
human nature. It sets up foreign con- 
trol over the banking, the transport. and 
the fiscal systems of Germany, the ob- 
ject of which will be to extract from the 
German people the last drop of sweat. 
In such circumstances every patrioti: 
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and public-spirited German will feel it 
to be his duty and preoccupation, hence- 
forward, to do everything he can to 
bring this system to confusion and to 
an end. And if, by a miracle, the sys- 
tem were to work, it would not be long 
before most Englishmen, for various 
reasons, would desire the same thing. 
No reparations will ever be obtained 
from Germany except such moderate 
sums, well within her powers, as she 
will voluntarily pay. The Dawes Plan 


pretends to attempt more than this. 
Therefore it will fail. But I venture to 
think that the foreign controls and the 
elaborate machinery of the Plan have 
not been contrived by its authors in a 
spirit of oppression, but for the purpose 
of perfecting the demonstration, when 
the breakdown comes, that every pos- 
sible precaution had been taken, and 
that the breakdown was, therefore, due 
to nothing else but the inherent impos- 
sibility of the task which had been set. 


Foreign Banking Business in America 
By H. G. P. Deans 


Vice-president Illinois Merchants Trust Company 


Y intention is to try to give 
M briefly the history of the for- 

eign banking business, and the 
growth of it in this country during the 
past forty or fifty years. 

Before that time very little foreign 
exchange business was done in America. 
Most of it was transacted in London. 
About forty years ago, however, per- 
haps a little more, a few private banks 
in New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and 
Baltimore, suspecting a profit in it, be- 
gan to engage in the foreign banking 
business. Before that time very little, 
if any, effort had been made by Ameri- 
can bankers to finance our foreign trade, 
and American business had been com- 
pelled to look almost entirely to London 
for the financial machinery necessary to 
handle its overseas business. 

The three principal money markets to 
which America was accustomed to turn 
in those days were London, Paris, and 
Hamburg. Thirty or forty years ago 
most of the foreign banking business 
was in the hands of a half-dozen private 
bankers in New York. These houses 
were among the leaders in private bank- 
ing. and were the first in this country 
to realize that substantial profits were 
to be made through financing the for- 
eign trade of this country. 


EARLY PROFITS WERE LARGE 


During the early years of their ex- 
perience in the foreign banking business 
most of the banks engaged in it made 
a great deal of money, for there was 
very little competition and the profits 
were large. In those good old days 
there was nothing like the anxiety or 
risk connected with the foreign banking 
business that there is today. The 
world had been growing richer for some 
time, and business and banking had 
achieved considerable stability. It was 
believed, and generally rightly so, that 
if exchange was bought in the autumn 
when it was low, and sold during the 
spring and early summer when it was 
high, one could not fail to make money. 
That was the basis on which the foreign 
exchange business of the old Merchants’ 
Loan & Trust Company was conducted 
for many years. 


COMPETITION IS NOW KEEN 


The large profits which these private 
bankers were making could not long be 
concealed from the incorporated banks, 
and as soon as these banks found out 
what could be done along that line they, 
too, began to compete, with of course, 
the usual result, that their competition 
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soon caused a sharp reduction in profits. 

I doubt if there is any other branch 
of the banking business where compe- 
tition has grown so keen as in foreign 
exchange, or where rate-cutting and 
profit sacrificing have been carried to 
such an incredible degree. Some cus- 
tomers, who never question the rate of 
discount when they call up the loaning 
department of the bank to ask on what 
terms they can borrow $500,000, will 
shop all over New York as well as 
Chicago, before they will conclude a 
deal of £10,000. Whether it is that 
they think their sources of information 
enable them to keep better posted on 
domestic loaning rates than on foreign 
exchange rates I do not know, but the 
fact remains that their zeal in shopping 
for the best rate on a small foreign 
exchange transaction, while perhaps 
commendable enough in its way, in- 
volves a labor and expense quite incom- 







mensurate with the benefits to be de- 
rived. For there is no reason whatever 
for any customer of any first class bank 
fearing that the bank will take any 
greater advantage of them on a foreign 
exchange rate than on a domestic trans- 
action. 

While the profits in the foreign ex- 
change business formerly were often 
very large, they were chiefly so because 
of the lack of competition. As soon as 
you get competition in any business, 
then profits diminish, The banking 
business when carried on along proper 
and conservative lines, is not a business 
of large profits. Just as certainly as a 
foreign department or a bond depart- 
ment or any other department of a bank 
shows unusual profits for a year or so, 
it may be assumed that they have been 
made either because of abnormal cir- 
cumstances or as a result of unconserv- 
ative and unsafe banking practice. The 
commercial banking business, and that, 
of course, includes the foreign banking 
business when conducted in a normal 
way, should show regular and consis- 
tent, if moderate, profits, and compara- 
tively few losses. 


DEVELOPING THE PERSONNEL 


One of the chief difficulties, and it has 
been a serious one, which all banks have 
experienced, in the past, is in finding the 
right men for the management of the 
foreign banking departments. There 
has been a steady dearth of experienced 
men, as well as of men with any apti- 
tude or liking for the work. The United 
States has so long afforded such a won- 
derful field for development and growth 
that of her young men few have emi- 
grated. So serious a problem had this 
become that in 1914 over 75 per cent. of 
the officers in charge of foreign ex- 
change operations of our banks were of 
foreign birth, if not of foreign citizen- 
ship. 

The foreign exchange business in this 
country up to 1914, that is, before the 
war, was almost entirely in the hands of 
persons of foreign birth, chiefly Ger- 
mans. This condition has changed very 
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considerably since then, and for two 
reasons; first is was not thought wise or 
safe to put men of that type, men often 
of doubtful American sympathies, in 
charge of an important department of a 
bank’s business; and secondly, because a 
large number of American banks, doing 
a foreign banking business, have 
awakened to the importance as well as 
the necessity of educating and training 
men for that branch of their business. 

In the Illinois Merchants Trust Com- 
pany, for example, we are keenly alive 
to that weakness, and hold depart- 
mental meetings every week. These 
meetings are for the purpose of develop- 
ing every man and woman in the depart- 
ment. They are designed to give every 
employee, male or female, an insight 
into and at least a superficial know- 
ledge of what is going on. Each divi- 
sion head is invited to address these 
gatherings from time to time, and to 
explain the nature of his particular 
work, as well as to answer any ques- 
tions which may be put to him. Anyone 


present at these meetings is free at the 
conclusion of the talks not only to ask 
questions, but to make suggestions, and 
I believe that by this means we are de- 
veloping the timber and the resources of 
the department, so that when it becomes 
necessary to promote, we shall be able 
to do so from within rather than from 
without. It is a very necessary work, 
and these meetings have disclosed, I am 
glad to say, that we have some very 
good timber growing up. 

In the old days so absurdly jealous 
were some foreign exchange managers 
of their technical knowledge and pre- 
rogatives, and so unwilling were they 
that any clerk or other member of the 
department should get an insight into 
their way of running things, that they 
refused for years and years to take a 
vacation. 


ENGLISH FOREIGN EXCHANGE BUSINESS 


The foreign exchange business in 
England, like that of America, was until 
about thirty-five years ago almost en- 
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tirely controlled and in the hands of a 
few private bankers in the city of Lon- 
don. Included among them might be 
mentioned the London agencies of a 
number of Continental banks. These 
banks practically carried on all the for- 
eign exchange business of London, and 
of course that meant of England. 
Owing to London’s geographicai posi- 
tion it is much more necessary that 
bankers and business men over there 
should understand at least two foreign 
languages. The people of the Conti- 
nent understood that better than the 
English, and were able to put their 
knowledge of languages and Continental 
banking practice to good and effective 
use in London. 

Since the war the English have re- 
alized some of their own shortcomings 
in that direction, and a much greater 
number of employees, clerks, and com- 
mercial people generally, are today able 
to speak French, German, and in many 
cases Spanish. 

I remember, about ten years ago, 
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talking with a friend who had just re- 
turned from Europe. He had bought 
some trifle in Switzerland, and, having 
forgotten to pay the bill before leaving 
the country, wished to remit for it on 
arrival in England. On going to one of 
our correspondents there to get a draft 
on Switzerland, he was informed that 
the bank did not sell drafts on Switzer- 
land, and therefore could not give him 
a draft in Swiss francs, but recom- 
mended him to send a check on London 
in pounds. On his declining to take 
that, they suggested that perhaps he 
might be able to get what he needed 
through Thos. Cook & Son (tourist 
agents) or perhaps from the American 
Express Company. 

I mention this merely to illustrate the 
unresponsiveness, if not the short- 
sighted independence of some British 
banks before the war. England then 
took the view that the pound was good 
enough for the English hence it ought 
to be good enough for everyone else. 
Conditions are very much changed now, 
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however, and there is scarcely a bank in 
London from which one cannot obtain a 
foreign draft in the currency of the 
country to which one wishes to remit. 
They have profited by the American ex- 
ample, if, indeed, they have not outrun 
us in some directions. 

While I am a believer up to a certain 
point in reciprocity, and feel it is a 
good thing where it can be done to have 
one hand wash the other, I do not re- 
gard reciprocal accounts as an unquali- 
fied advantage or an actual necessity. 
But we do find, particularly in our over- 
seas operations, that business from us 
begets reciprocal business, and so it has 
come about that most of our correspon- 
dent banks abroad keep at least some 
part of their American balances with 
our bank. 

As we have a great many bills to send 
abroad for collection all the time, we 
naturally feel more comfortable if we 
are able to send them to banks which, 
in addition to being as good as we can 


get, maintain substantial dollar balances 
on our books. 


FOREIGN BANKING DEPARTMENT'S 
FUNCTIONS 


The functions of the foreign depart- 
ment are very numerous and include 
practically all of the functions which 
the general or domestic banking depart- 
ment affords to the clients of the bank. 
In addition, however, the foreign de- 
partment renders some other services 
which the banking department does not 
furnish and which it is not expected to 
supply. 

The functions briefly, of the foreign 
banking department include the sale and 
purchase of cables and_ telegraphic 
transfers, procuring of credit informa- 
tion, issuing of letters of credit for trav- 
elers, as well as commercial letters of 
credit for the importation of merchan- 
dise. We also sell travelers’ cheques, 
deal on both sides of the market in 
future exchange, discount or receive for 
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collection bills of exchange on foreign 
countries, etc., etc. 

Here let me remark that the Illinois 
Merchants Trust Company does not is- 
sue its own travelers’ cheques, but pre- 
fers to issue those of the American 
Bankers’ Association, for which the 
Bankers Trust Company of New York 
are chief paymasters, or the cheques of 
the American Express Company, which- 
ever one clients prefer. We have had 
the question of issuing our own travelers’ 
cheques brought up at various times 
during the past fifteen years, but have 
always decided against it. 

It is an expensive thing to undertake 
in the first place, and a very costly ser- 
vice to maintain, and no matter how well 
we might do it or how hard we might 
push the sale of our cheques, we deceive 
ourselves if we believe that they could 
ever achieve the currency or availability 
of the cheques of the American Bankers 
Association or the American Express 
Company. It stands to reason that no 
single bank, be it ever so large, can sell 
its own cheques in sufficient volume to 
give them the world-wide availability 
of the cheques of the American Bankers 
Association or American Express Com- 
pany, which are issued by thousands of 
banks and agencies everywhere, and are 
now almost as negotiable as currency. 


LETTERS OF INTRODUCTION 


Another function, and an important 
one, is the writing of letters of intro- 
duction, a valuable thing to have, nowa- 
days particularly. An ordinary letter 
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of introduction addressed to a foreign 
bank implies something more than a 
similar letter does in this country, for 
foreign banks are not accustomed to, or 
in the habit of, giving letters of intro- 
duction to all and sundry, and are par- 
ticularly careful about the type of client 
or person for whom they write any let- 
ter. We, therefore, make it a point 
when writing letters of introduction for 
use abroad to be very discriminating and 
always to write a covering letter direct 
to the correspondent addressed, to make 
it clear to that correspondent, if such be 
the case, that our letter of introduction 
is not to be regarded in any other light 
than as an introduction, and that it does 
not establish credit (if it does not do so) 
in favor of the bearer. 


FUTURE EXCHANGE 


A well organized and experienced 
foreign banking department plays a very 
important part in both the export and 
import business of the country, and 
among other things, it deals in what is 
known technically as futures. They form 
a substancial part of the business, and 
through dealings in them, exporters and 
importers are enabled to sell to or buy 
from the bank foreign exchange of al- 
most every description for delivery at 
future dates. This service makes it 
possible for a Chicago exporter to sell 
a bill of goods against payment in some 
foreign currency ninety or 120 days 
hence, and to assure himself against loss 
through possible decline in the value of 
that foreign currency by the time that it 
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would ordinarily, and without the inter- 
vention of the bank, be received by him. 
In other words, we take the future ex- 
change off his hands, fix the rate at the 
time that he sells his goods, and enable 
him to close the transaction with an as- 
certained profit, thereby freeing him to 
embark on other similar operations. 

We have been able, frequently under 
great difficulties, however, to maintain 
this very necessary service to the clients 
of the bank, as well as to the public in 
general, who in Chicago, at any rate, 
have learned to know that there has 
never been a day when they were un- 
able to buy from or sell exchange to the 
Illinois Merchants Trust Company at a 
price, and that price has usually been 
a very equitable one. 


GROWTH OF ACCEPTANCE BUSINESS 


With the advent of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks came the introduction of 
the bank acceptance as an instrument 
of credit in this country. The accept- 
ance had been almost unknown in the 
United States before that time, but 
forvign bankers in the old world, as well 
as in South America, China, and other 
paris of the globe, had used them for 





nearly a century. The only occasions 
on which American bankers ever came 
in contact with bankers’ acceptances 
prior to the establishment of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System was when they 
bought bills drawn by foreign houses, 
usually South American, or Australian, 
on British, German, or French banks in 
Europe. 

It may be of interest to know that the 
first bills ever accepted in the City of 
Chicago were accepted by the old 
Merchants’ Loan & Trust Company. 
That bank was a pioneer in the accept- 
ance business in Chicago, if not in this 
country, and for many years past 
ranked among the first accepting banks 
of the United States. 

A banker’s acceptance is first of all 
a loan and it results from a bank having 
given authority or having agreed with 
certain good customers to have them 
draw a draft on it at 30, 60, 90 or even 
180 days, which draft is accepted for 
the customers by writing the banker's 
name across the face of it. Such bills 
or loans, to be eligible for rediscount or 
purchase by the Federal Reserve Bank, 
must be based on export, import, or 
domestic shipment of merchandise, and 
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it is to facilitate one or all three of these 
operations that acceptance credits are 
granted to customers of a bank from 
time to time. 

There is, in addition, perhaps it 
should be mentioned, a certain amount 
of acceptance business done against 
goods in warehouse awaiting sale. That 
also is a very desirable class of business, 
provided, of course, as in every other 
case where a bank makes a loan, the 
drawers of the bills are good and the 
merchandise warehoused is kept contin- 
ually well margined. The cost, to the 
borrower, of money borrowed by ac- 
ceptances, is usually a little lower than 
money obtained on straight note, for 
there is gradually developing in this 
country a bill market or a place in which 
prime bankers’ acceptances can readily 


be sold. 
GOOD INQUIRY FOR BILLS 


A good inquiry for such bills has 
sprung up, and they are being more or 
less readily bought by persons, firms 
and corporations having short-time 
money to invest, funds which they could 
not well place in securities for fear of 
depreciation, but for which they require 
a maximum of safety. 

Those working in a foreign banking 
department are always hoping for a re- 
turn to normal conditions. No doubt 
everybody longs for a return of those 
happy pre-war days, but none can feel 
more strongly on the subject than those 
who have to do with foreign banking 
and with the investment of money 
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abroad. When better days will dawn, 
none of us can say. Whether it will 
take a decade or a generation for things 
to work back again it is idle to proph- 
esy, but no doubt when the Repara- 
tions and the Allied Debt questions are 
satisfactorily disposed of, world busi- 
ness will improve and an apportunity 
will be afforded the foreign banking de- 
partments for investing money in a safe 
way. 


EACH DEPARTMENT SHOULD PAY 


Some banks in New York, and for 
that matter in Chicago, have long main- 
tained their foreign banking depart- 
ments more as a service or advertising 
department than as an earning proposi- 
tion. My own belief is that that is a 
mistake and that it is better from the 
bank’s point of view, as well as from 
the foreign banking department’s point 
of view, to have each department 
capable of doing so, pay its own pas- 
sage or earn its own way. The depart- 
ment in the Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company is like a bank within a bank, 
endeavoring at all times to justify its 
continuance as a remunerative unit of 
the whole bank, and to conduct it on any 
other basis would, in my opinion, un- 
dermine, if it would not destroy, the 
feeling of responsibility which is in- 
separable from any self-supporting 
business. 


AMERICAN BANKS ABROAD 


With one exception, America, prior 
to the war, had no banks of her own 
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abroad for foreign trade. Up to 1914, 
nearly every remittance from this coun- 
try on a foreign land had to be col- 
lected through the agency of a foreign 
bank, usually British or German. On 
the other hand, Americans abroad en- 
gaged in business (and there are more 
of them than we suppose) were com- 
pelled in nearly every case, when in 
search of banking accommodation, to re- 
sort to foreign banks for it. It is not my 
intention to assert that these foreign 
banks did not accord all their clients 
the same treatment, for so far as I 
know they may have done so, but 
numerous complaints began to reach 
this country shortly after the outbreak 
of the war, the burden of which was 
that American interests were not being 
properly taken care of and that Ameri- 
cans were not receiving the same treat- 
ment or having their business facilitated 
in the same manner as some other peo- 
ple were. 

For this situation we have, of course, 
ourselves to blame. Our banks should 
have kept pace with our foreign trade, 
and if foreign banks did not do as much 
for our nationals as they did for their 
own nationals, we have only ourselves 
to thank for it. 

Unfortunately, when America did de- 
cide to embark on a policy of foreign 
bank expansion, she could not have 
chosen a more inopportune or more un- 





propitious time for doing so. The story 
of the losses incurred in connection with 
the mismanagement of American banks 
abroad during the war and for a few 
years thereafter makes sorry reading, 
but by those who knew, they were not 
unexpected. Lack of experienced 
Americans to operate the banks placed 
these institutions very much in the same 
position as Mark Twain’s “Innocents 
Abroad.” Some of those banks capi- 
talized, organized, and equipped for 
foreign trade have since had to be liqui- 
dated. Others have been reconstructed, 
while one or two are still limping along 
with sadly impaired credit. 

Time alone will show whether they 
can work out of their difficulties. The 
situation is better now. Some deflation 
in the price of commodities has taken 
place, and their new business, if they 
are in position to aquire it, should be 
taken on a much better basis than their 
old. 

The supervision of credits, foreign 
and domestic, in the foreign banking 
department, has been one of the writer’s 
duties for many years. To decide at 
home what is a good risk is not always 
an easy thing to do, even though the 
avenues of information and the oppor- 
tunities for informing ourselves as to the 
standing and character of the subject 
are very much greater than is the case 
with a foreign credit. Foreign credit 
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risks before the war were quite as good 
as domestic risks. Many foreign 
credit risks may be as good as many 
domestic credit risks today, but the dif- 
ficulty is to assure ourselves of the fact. 
Owing to the depreciation in the cur- 
rencies, fabulous if not ruinous taxa- 
tion, interference with old trade routes 
and commercial channels, diversion of 
business from its natural routes to un- 
natural ones, all of these things have 
had their effect in influencing credits 
and making it exceedingly difficult to 
pass independent judgment on many 
foreign commercial risks. 

Time will no doubt help to bring 
order out of chaos; at any rate, as time 
wears on only the fit can survive, so 
that an elimination of the weak names 
is gradually taking place. The difficulty 
is not so much with the standing repu- 
tation or willingness to pay as it is with 
the inability of many Continental 
European debtors to overcome the hand- 
icap of the high premium on the United 
States dollar. 

Even governments—Belgium, for ex- 
ample—are confronted with this difficul- 
ty, and the probabilities are that much 
refunding of foreign loans made by this 
country to Continental Europe a few 
years ago will have to be undertaken 
and payment of the obligations deferred 
until such time as the exchange on 
America declines, or, which is the same 
thing, the franc, lire, ete., advance. 

Domestic credit men, I grant, have 
their troubles, but the troubles of for- 
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eign credit men are tenfold greater than 
they ever were before. 


DIVISIONS OF A DEPARTMENT 


In conclusion, let me say a few words 
about the divisions of the foreign de- 
partment in the Illinois Merchants 
Trust Company. This department is so 
organized and the work so arranged 
that any man can step up and relieve 
another. The department consists of a 
number of divisions, each in charge of 
the most capable man we have been able 
to find. These divisions, briefly 
described, are as follows: 


Division A—Officers 
B—Counter 
C—Chief clerk 
D—Auditor 


E—General 
F—Cables and _ telegraphic 
transfers 


G—Commercial letters of 
credit and acceptances 


H—Travelers’ letters of credit 
and travelers’ checks 

J—Contracts 

K—Tellers and register clerks 

IL—Bookkeepers and _ mail 
checkers 

M—Bills of exchange 

N—Stenographers and typists 

O—Mail and filing 


The department is in reality a minia- 
ture bank. 
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Review of Countries 


GREAT BRITAIN’S FINANCIAL MOOD 


HE miscarriage of the post- 
election stock market boom in 
London is symptomatic of the gen- 
eral financial mood of the British peo- 
ple. Although there was very real relief 
over the return of the Conservative 
government the investing public, while 
taking more interest in speculative se- 
curities, has not rushed in with the idea 
that all troubles are over. 
The London correspondent of the 
New York Times analyzes this mood 
in this way: 


The years of depression and disappoint- 
ment seem to have made investors ultra- 
cautious. They want to see actual progress 
before committing themselves to any ex- 
tent in securities. ‘The majority of investors 
have had to meet serious losses in recent 
years and they are still nursing their indus- 
trial failures. 

Consequently, it was left to professional 
Stock Exchange men to “keep the ball roll- 


ing,” but without outside assistance in the 
shape of sustained public demand, market 
operators were quickly reduced to living on 
each other, hence the rapid drifting back 
into comparative idleness. At the carryover, 
just arranged, facilities for continuing 
speculative bargains were severely restricted, 
and this shaking out of weak bulls con- 
tributed to the market’s heaviness. 

There is, nevertheless, a good deal of quiet 
optimism concerning the long outlook, and 
the steady but unostentatious absorption of 
promising industrial securities is going on. 
This, in the opinion of financial observers, 
is much better than the excited markets and 
heavy overloading of the bull position. 
Otherwise, all grades of securities are either 
halting or reactionary. 


BRITISH BUSINESS AND THE GERMAN LOAN 


From the time that the international 
loan to Germany was first suggested 
there were opinions voiced in England 
as to the possible detrimental effect 
such a loan might have on British trade. 
The monthly bulletin of Barclay’s Bank 
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recentiy recognized this school of 
thought by an editorial discussion of 
the matter. While stating that the un- 
favorable attitude to the German loan 
is comprehensible, since “any increase 
in competition may react unfavorably 
upon British exporters,” the text of the 
discussion is that “prosperity of one in- 
dustrial nation is dependent upon pros- 
perity in other countries” and also that 
“pronounced disorganization in one im- 
portant producing center reacts unfav- 
orably upon others.” 

This fact of the interdependent and 
correlated nature of world prosperity is 
discussed at some length in the bank’s 
bulletin, and the article concludes with 
this endorsement of the economic phil- 
osophy of the Dawes Plan: 


It is from this wider point of view that 
the German loan must be considered. Its 
purpose is to remedy conditions which have 
been limiting production not only in 
Germany but in all other countries, and for 
this reason it is specifically a reconstruction 
loan. The proceeds are to be used to main- 
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tain currency stability in Germany; they will 
become part of the foreign assets held by 
the new bank of issue and against those 
assets credit can be _ provided within 
Germany to bridge over the period which 
must elapse before the scheme is tested in 
experience and the external credit of the 
country finally restored. 
* 7 * * * 


The capital requirements of the world 
must for some time to come be in excess of 
the available supply and for this reason, 
until the losses entailed by the war have been 
made good, the greatest care is needed to 
ensure that resources are used to best ad- 
vantage. The first justification for a foreign 
loan is that it is calculated to facilitate 
genuine reconstruction of old markets or 
specific development of new ones. The re- 
opening of important channels of trade is of 
far greater, because of more permanent, 
value than the merely temporary stimulus 
to our industries which may result from the 
immediate expenditure in this country of a 
loan, the effects of which would be limited 
to this first operation. 


GOLD STANDARD CONTROVERSY AGAIN 


The coming into power of the 
Churchill Ministry of the Exchequer 
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has led to speculation as to whether or 
not restoration of sterling to parity will 
form part of the new government’s 
financial program. This gold standard 
controversy, which was the most notable 
feature of British financial circles a few 
months ago, has again become active not 
only because of interest in the attitude 
of the new government toward the ques- 
tion but also because of two widely di- 
vergent views recently expressed by 
eminent financial authorities. 

In the National Review there recent- 
ly appeared an article by J. F. Darling 
of the Midland Bank which strenuously 
advocated an early and rapid repayment 
of Britain’s debt to the United States 
and which argued against the necessity 
for an early return to the gold standard. 
On the other hand, Sir Felix Schuster, 
in presenting evidence before the Gov- 
ernment Committee on Industrial Prob- 
lems. advocated an early return to the 
gold standard as the best means calcu- 
lated’ to bring lower costs of production 


and to increase real wages because of 
lower prices. 


France 
THE “MORGAN” LOAN TO FRANCE 


HE French Parliament on Novem- 
ber 21 last passed a bill containing 
these three clauses: 


First—The Minister of Finance is author- 
ized to issue in the United States for the 
betterment of the interests of the Treasury 
and to the limit of $100,000,000 7 per cent. 
amortisable bonds. 

Second—These bonds, the interest and the 
repayment premium are exempt from all 
taxation or duty which are or will be es- 
tablished by the French State departments 
and communes. 

Third—The product of the loan will be 
turned over to the Bank of France in re- 
imbursement of its advances at the rate of 
five francs eighteen centimes for a dollar. 


This technical legislative sanction was 
the final step for the consummation of 
the new “Morgan” loan of $100,000,- 
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000 to France—an achievement which 
was regarded by the financial world as 
a foregone event. 

This loan is not new in the sense that 
it is a substitute for the same amount 
credited to France by the Morgan and 
allied banks Jast March when the con- 
dition of the franc called for immediate 
action. That credit was for three 
months, and before the end of the three 
months a statement was circulated that 
it had been repaid. On the contrary, it 
has been renewed at the end of each 
three months since that date, and the 
present operation simply converts the 
short-term credit, to which many con- 
ditions were attached, into a twenty- 
five-year loan at 7 per cent. 

Four days after the loan was au- 
thorized by Parliament it was floated 
in the United States most successfully. 
In spite of the fact that the syndicate 
in charge of the loan made no aggressive 
selling campaign the loan was oversold 
as soon as offered. In considering the 
reasons for this easy financial success 
the following factors were mentioned: 
(1) a relatively good income yield, (2) 
the steady improvement in France’s 
financial position, (3) sentiment. 


FRANCE’S FINANCIAL CONDITION 


The second factor just named is given 
greater point by the analysis of France’s 
financial condition as described by Min- 
ister of Finance M. Clementel. In a 
statement issued in connection with the 
$100,000,000 loan the improved posi- 
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tion of France is seen in the following 
excerpts: 


Great progress has been made in diminish- 
ing the excess of budget expenditures over 
budget revenues, and the proposed budget 
for 1925, as presented to, and now under 
consideration by the Chamber of Deputies 
and Senate, indicates that the Government’s 
program of accomplishing complete budget 
equilibrium will be realized in 1925. 


* * * * * 


The plan of the First Committee of Ex- 
perts (Dawes Plan), now in operation, pro- 
vides for periodical payments to be made by 
Germany to the Agent General for Repara- 
tion Payments. The receipt by France of 
her share of these payments will enable the 
Government to accelerate the execution of its 
program of full financial rehabilitation and 
to proceed to the more rapid amortization 
of the public debt. 


* * * * * 


To meet her requirements for foreign cur- 
rencies, France has turned to the intensive 
development of her foreign trade. This ef- 
fort has been most successful. During the 
years before the war, the foreign trade of 
France normally resulted in an excess of 
merchandise imports over exports, which was 
offset chiefly by the expenditures of tourists 
in France and by the income from French 
foreign investments. Since 1920 the excess 
of merchandise imports has greatly declined 
and in the first ten months of the current 
year has changed into a surplus of exports 
totaling approximately $73,000,000 at the 
current rate of exchange. This is exclusive 
of the important favorable balance resulting 
from such sources as tourists’ expenditures 
and income from foreign investments. 

The recent development of France’s export 
trade is in large measure due to the return 
to productivity of the great industrial cen- 
ters devastated during the war. For ¢x- 
ample, the average monthly production of 
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coal, exclusive of Alsace-Lorraine, which in 
1919 had declined to 48.5 per cent. of the 
1913 production, has reached during the 
first nine months of the current year 96 per 
cent. of the 1913 monthly average. The out- 
put of iron ore, excluding the important 
production of Alsace-Lorraine, has more 
than doubled since the conclusion of peace. 
Similar progress has been made in the fin- 
ished steel, textile and chemical industries. 
* * * ~ * 

It will be noted from the above that the 
foreign debt of France, excluding interallied 
debt, has been materially reduced since the 
conclusion of peace, while great progress 
has been made in reconstruction, industrial 
productivity and foreign trade. 


Italy 


RAILROAD DEFICIT WIPED OUT 


HE steady, consistent improvement 

in national finances which Italy has 
made is still continuing. Economies of 
over 2,000,000,000 lire in the Ministry 
of Communications alone are regarded 
with keen satisfaction as another evi- 
dence of the great work of restoration 
of Italy’s public finances. This result 
has been obtained by completely wiping 
out the railroad deficit which, previous- 
ly, had reached the disturbing figure of 
almost 1,500,000,000 lire. Minister 
Ciano cites increased prosperity of the 
nation as one of the factors making for 
this happy result. 

Railroad traffic is now 30 per cent. 
greater than it was before the war. Part 
of this increase, however, is due to ex- 
panding of the railroad net, but even 
allowing for this last year’s traffic for 
each mile of railroad showed an increase 
of 10 per cent. over pre-war, while the 
first four months of this year mark 
another increase of 18 per cent. over 
last year. Passenger traffic has also ex- 
panded to such an extent as to render 
it necessary to run 11 per cent. more 
trains than last year. He also an- 
nounced that 400 miles of new electri- 
fied railroads will be completed within 
the next three years. 

As for the merchant marine, Minister 
Ciano announced that new steamship 
lines are everywhere in operation, but 
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the government by the new contracts has 
saved almost 200,000,000 lire in sub- 
ventions. Traffic is continually on the 
increase, while 80,000 tons of new ship- 
ping are being built, which places Italy 
in the third place among European na- 
tions in this field. 


Germany 


GERMAN FINANCES LOOKING UP 


N December there was issued by the 
Berlin representative of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce an illuminating re- 
port of German finances which showed 
an optimistic picture of the results 
which may be expected under the Dawes 
Plan. This report, giving the latest 
compilation of German finances, shows 
that at the end of the first six months of 
the German fiscal year there was a sur- 
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plus of 150,000,000 gold marks over ex- 
penditures, and shows also that business 
revival was already evident. 

“It is significant of Germany’s return 
to stability,” states the report, “that 
the tax receipts for the last six months 
considerably exceed those for the entire 
preceding fiscal year, which included the 
acute inflation period and about four 
months of the rentenmark. Previous 
figures for the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1924, show tax receipts of 1,879,- 
429,336 gold marks, or about 2814 per 
cent. of the receipts that can now be 
expected for this year.” 

This report was considered extreme- 
ly significant as showing the turning 
point in German reconstruction, and the 
following excerpt from an editorial in 
the New York Times is but one of many 
such press comments: 

The outstanding factor is that during this 
six-month period, which includes an era of 
artificial stabilization followed by deflation, 
the net surplus of revenues over and above 
all expenditures, including reparations pay- 
ments and repurchase of old obligations, is 
nearly 150,000,000 gold marks. Revenues 
have exceeded estimates by 26 per cent. in a 
period during which German business was 
only beginning to recover from the long 
period of stagnation, and German incomes 
were only beginning to be figurable on a 
stabilized basis. 

When it is recalled that the evasion of 
taxes was looked upon almost as a patriotic 
duty during the period preceding the fram- 
ing of the Dawes Plan, and when, further- 
more it is realized that neither was the 
Dawes Plan machinery completely estab- 
lished by the close of the period in question 
nor had the German loan been floated, it is 
clear that these figures are not a complete 
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indication of the actual improvements which 
have taken place in Germany as a result of 
the final acceptance and operation of the 
Dawes Plan. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that the receipts for the second half of 
the current fiscal year, which ends on March 
31 next, will exceed by a generous margin 
the receipts for the past half year. Even if 
they continue only at the present rate, they 
will amply provide for the 1,000,000,000 
gold marks which Germany is obliged to 
pay into the reparations account during this 
first year of operation of the Dawes Plan. 
~ ~ . * * 

Other countries—notably Britain, in pay- 
ing the United States—have effected large- 
scale international payments without bring- 
ing about disastrous consequences. So long 
as Germany continues to “play the game” 
there is little cause for pessimism about the 
financial reconstruction of Europe. 


REGULATION OF FOREIGN LOANS 


The Federal Government in Germany 
by a decree now requires that all state 
and municipal borrowings from abroad 
be first sanctioned by the Federal Fi- 
nance Ministry. This state action fol- 
lowed similar action by the Prussian 
ministry. 

There has been considerable discus- 
sion as to the use which German indus- 
trialists would make of their foreign 
borrowings. There was speculation as 
to whether or not the loans secured 
would be used in part in paying off 
reparations bonds, but this was regarded 
as improbable as the rate of interest 
paid on the private credits is much 
higher than on the reparation bonds. 

It is, therefore, considered more 
likely that the industrialists will use 
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the foreign credits to extinguish their 
private domestic liabilities on which 
some of them are still paying as high as 
20 per cent. 

The most interesting recent German 
negotiation in this country is the activity 
last month of the Krupps in seeking a 
loan from a group of banks. It was 
rumored that $15,000,000 was sought. 
The Krupps, having turned from 
swords to ploughshares or, more literal- 
ly, from making heavy artillery to man- 
ufacturing industrial machinery, are re- 
garded as having a standing in Ger- 
many similar to that of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation in America. 

The effort of the Krupps to get new 
money gave color to a recent report that 
finances for the proposed merger of 
thirty-one large French and German 
steel and iron companies were being 
sought in New York. The name of 
Herr Thyssen was mentioned in con- 
nection with reports of new loans being 
negotiated for part of Germany’s steel 


industries, but nothing tangible was 
said to have been placed before bankers 
to show whether the Krupps and the 
Thyssens were working together in a 
loan plan. Each group, according to 
Wall Street bankers who thus far have 
been approached for money, is operat- 
ing separately, the Krupps after one 
loan and the Thyssens after another. 


Austria 
BOERSE UNAFFECTED BY POLITICS 


HE Vienna Boerse has been unaf- 

fected by the political crisis pre- 
cipitated by the short railway strike and 
by the resultant resignation of Chan- 
cellor Seipel. ‘In financial circles,” 
says a despatch to the New York Times 
“this indifference toward the conflicts 
among and within the Austrian political 
parties is considered fresh evidence of 
the general belief that the present Aus- 
trian economic policy, under the super- 
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vision of Geneva, is absolutely compul- 
sory, and that no new government or 
combination of parties (which in fact 
has not yet been proposed at all) can 
alter the lines of action incorporated in 
Dr. Seipel’s policy. 

Besides this, the exceedingly favor- 
able situation of the National Bank, 
with its 50 per cent. cover of the note 
circulation, is considered to make any 
attack on the crown currency improb- 
able. The money shortage, with a note 
circulation amounting to only $13 per 
head of population, is thought to be an- 
other hindrance to speculative aggres- 
sion. 

What financial circles most fear is 
the effect of the cabinet change on the 
attitude of foreign markets. There is a 
feeling that foreign capital will prob- 
ably adopt a position of reserve, at 
least until the new government gives 
proofs of its intentions and capacity. 
On the other hand, since Ahrer is not 
only a politician but a bank president, 
he will certainly make no effort to op- 
pose capital. 


Japan 


PROMINENT JAPANESE FORESEES ACCORD 
WITH UNITED STATES 


IRO MASUDA, vice-president of 
the Daido Electric Power Company 
accompanied by 


of Tokyo, Japan, 
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Seiichi Anasawa, the assistant secretary 
of the same company, has recently ar- 
rived in New York from Japan. Mr. 
Masuda has come here for the purpose 
of signing the bonds issued by his com- 
pany last August. At that time the 
Daido Electric Power Company floated 
a bond issue for $15,000,000 through 
Dillon, Read and Company, New York, 
the issue being oversubscribed. 

Mr. Masuda, who is a former member 
of the Imperial Diet, will make a care- 
ful survey of business conditions here 
and of the sentiment of the general 
public toward further financial trans- 
actions on the part of his company 
in this market. The Daido Electric 
Power Company is the largest hydro- 
electric development in the Far East, 
and one of the largest in the world. It 
is capitalized at Yen 112,963,000, or 
approximately $56,000,000. 

Mr. Masuda states that Japan is 
gradually recovering from the effects of 
the disastrous earthquake, and that as 
an indication there has been an increase 
of 20 per cent. in the demand for elec- 
tric power in the City of Tokyo alone. 

The Yen has been stabilized at 38 and 
will not be allowed to go below that 
figure, but in Mr. Masuda’s opinion, will 
probably start on the road to parity in 
the late spring. 

Mr. Masuda states that the educated 
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classes and business men of Japan are 
constantly striving for closer co-opera- 
tion between the United States and 
Japan. The humiliation and surprise 
aroused in Japan by the passage of the 
Japanese exclusion act has subsided, 
and the government and business in- 
terests are working toward a closer co- 
operation with the United States in the 
future. 

Mr. Masuda considers the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Matsudaira as Japanese 
Ambassador to Washington an excellent 
one, as he is one of the ablest statesmen 
of Japan and has a full understanding 
of American conditions. No misunder- 
standings are likely to arise with a man 
like Mr. Matsudaira to interpret 
Japan’s views correctly. 

According to Mr. Masuda there is no 
serious concern in business circles over 
the forthcoming American naval maneu- 
vers in the Pacific, the discussions in 
Japan being limited to naval and mili- 
tary circles. 

Mr. Masuda states that it is the de- 
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sire of the Japanese people to work 
closer with the Western nations with a 
view to solving any problems that may 
arise on the Asiatic mainland, and that 
it is unthinkable that there should ever 
be any conflict between Japan and the 


United States. 
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International Banking Notes 


The balance sheet of the Commonwealth 
Bank of Australia shows net profits for the 
half-year ended June 30, 1924, of £680,161. 
The banking business transacted during that 
period is responsible for £127,339 of this 
amount, and the note issue department for 
£552,821. The latter amount goes into the 
Commonwealth treasury. Of the former 
figure one-half is allotted to the National 
Debt Sinking Fund, and one-half to the re- 
serve fund. 
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The annual report of the English, Scot- 
tish and Australian Bank, Ltd. for the year 
ending June 30, 1924, shows profits of £502,- 
502 after deduction for general expendi- 
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tures. From this the following deductions 
have been made: An interim dividend of 5 
per cent. free of income tax, £75,000; re- 
serve fund, £15,000. 

It is proposed to make further appropria- 
tions as follows: To reserve fund, additional, 
making £200,000 for the year, (when the 
fund will stand at £1,820,000), £185,000; to 
E. S. & A. bank officers’ provident fund, 
£10,000; to payment of a further 714 per 
cent., making a dividend of 1214 per cent. 
for the year, free of income tax, £112,500; 
to purchase and cancellation of deferred 
inscribed deposit stock in accordance with 
the articles of association, £62,500; to re- 
duction in bank premises account, £25,000. 
There is unappropriated from the profits 
of the year, £17,502, and brought forward 
from June 80, 1923, £112,599, leaving a bal- 
ance to be carried forward of £180,102. 
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The British Overseas Bank, Ltd. has sub- 
mitted its annual report for the year end- 
ing October 31, 1924. Net profits for the 
bank after necessary reductions and with 
the balance from the previous year added, 
are £174,330. After payment of an interim 
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dividend on “A” ordinary shares at the rate 
of 6 per cent. per annum for the half-year 
ended April 30, 1924, of £30,000, the balance 
has been appropriated as follows: Another 
dividend payment on the above-named 
shares for the half-year ended October 31, 
1924, of £30,000; to reduction of premises 
account, £5000; to general reserve, £55,000; 
leaving a net balance to be carried forward 
to next year of £54,330. 


© 


The statement of the Banque Belge Pour 
L’Etranger has been received and gives a 
report of the condition of the bank for the 
year ending June 30, 1924. It shows gross 
profits of the business year, including the 
balance from the previous year, amounting 
to Fr. 82,475,791.81. After deducting 
Fr. 20,085,734.51 for general expenses, and 
Fr. 151,251.80 for the staff pension fund, a 
net profit is left of Fr. 12,238,806 which is 
appropriated as follows: Reserves, Fr. 4,- 
000,000; provisions for taxes and license, 
Fr. 600,000; directors’ fees, Fr. 548,891.79; 
dividend at the rate of 8 per cent., Fr. 6,- 
000,020; balance being left of Fr. 1,089,894. 
21. The balance to be carried forward to 
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Rotterdamsche 
Bankvereeniging 


Rotterdam 


Amsterdam 


The Hague 


Capital . . . . . £50,000,000 
Reserve ... . fl 20,000,000 
Every description of banking business transacted, 
including the making of collections, the issuance of 
travellers letters of credit and documentary letters 


of credit, buying and selling of foreign exchange 
and of stocks and shares. 


Our large capital and complete organization en- 
able us to handle all matters entrusted to our 
care with efficiency and promptnese. 


Representative for the United States 


J . Enderman, 14 Wall Street, New York 
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the next year is Fr. 104,323 more than was 
carried over the previous year. The capital 
of the bank is Fr. 100,000,000. 

The head office of this bank is in Brussels, 
and a New York agency is at 67 Wall street. 


© 


The net profit for the half-year ending 
June 30, 1924, of the Colonial Bank, Lon- 
don, is £46,209, against £42,615 the previous 
year. Adding the amount carried forward 
from the previous half-year there was a 
disposable balance of £74,683. A dividend 
of 8 per cent. per annum for the half-year 
absorbed £27,900, and £15,000 was trans- 
ferred for provision for bad and doubtful 
debts. Relief to shareholders in respect of 
repayment of Dominion Income Tax for the 
year ended March 81, 1924, absorbed £4650. 
The sum of £27,138 will be carried forward. 


© 


The statement of condition of the Royal 
Bank of Scotland for the year ending 
October 11, 1924, showed net profits for the 
yeer, after providing for all bad and doubt- 
ful debts, amounting to £452,369. A mid- 
Summer dividend at the rate of 14 per cent. 


per annum required £135,625, and a Christ- 
mas dividend at the rate of 15 per cent. per 
annum required £145,312. To bank buildings 
and heritable property £20,000 was allotted, 
to pension reserve fund £30,000, and added 
to the rest account £121,482. The capital of 
the bank is now £2,500,000 fully paid, and 
the rest account now stands at £2,347,393. 


© 


In the November International Notes 
there was printed a review of the statement 
of the Incasso-Bank, Amsterdam, Holland, 
which made the incorrect statement that 
the annual report reviewed was for the 
year ended December 31, 1924. This should 
have read December 31, 1928. The reserve 
fund of this bank, which stood at FI. 5,611,- 
700 in 1923, has been brought up to FI. 5,~ 
861,700 during the year 1924. 


© 
The report and balance-sheet of the Royal’ 
Bank of Australia, Ltd., for the half-year 
ended September 30, 1924, showed that the 
net profits amount to £62,533, which it is 
proposed to deal with as follows, viz.: To 
a7 
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pay a dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. 
per annum, £37,500; transfer to the reserve 
fund, £20,000—£57,500, leaving a balance of 
£5033 to be added to the amount previously 
carried forward, £41,001 12s. 3d.—£46,034 
12s. 3d., and from this sum it is proposed 
to transfer to the reserve fund a further 
sum of £20,000, leaving a balance to be car- 
ried forward to next half-year of £26,034 
12s. 3d. The reserve fund will then stand 
at £600,000. 
© 


The Dai-Ichi Ginko, Limited, Japan 
(the First National Bank) has submitted 
its half-yearly report ending June 30, 1924. 
The net profits of the bank after deducting 
for general expenditures and adding the 
profit of the previous year amount to Yen 
6,965,413.35. This sum has been disposed of 
as follows: To bonus, Yen 294,640; to pen- 
sion fund, Yen 117,850; to be added to re- 
serve fund (thus raising that account to 
Yen 42,500,000) Yen 2,500,000; to dividends 
at the rate of 13 per cent. per annum, 
Yen 2,806,375. The balance carried forward 
is Yen 1,246,548.35. 

© 


The report of the National Bank of Scot- 
land, Ltd. for the year ending November 
1, 1924, showed net profits of £357,541 after 
general expenditures had been deducted and 
the balance of profit from the previous year 
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had been added. This amount has been 
applied as follows: To the payment of a 
dividend at the rate of 16 per cent. per 
annum, £136,400; to reserve fund, £50,000; 
to trustees for the officers’ pension scheme, 
£75,000; to annuity fund, £5000; to herit- 
able property account, £25,000; and to carry 
forward to next year, £66,141. 


© 


The statement of condition of the Jugo 
Ginko Limited (The Fifteenth Bank, Ltd.) 
head office Tokio, covering the six months 
ending June 30, 1924, shows net profits for 
the half year of Yen 3,823,825,170, which 
when added to Yen 1,217,270,120, the bal- 
ance brought forward from the preceding 
six months, made the sum of Yen 5,041,095,- 
290 available for distribution. From this 
amount the following appropriations were 
made: Yen 2,487,500,000 to pay dividends at 
the rate of 10 per cent. per annum; Yen 
1,100,000,000 transferred to reserve fund 
and Yen 200,000,000 to pay officers’ bonus, 
leaving a balance of Yen 1,253,595,290 to be 
carried forward to the next account. Total 
assets of the Jugo Ginko Limited as of 
June 30 were Yen 531,881,376,952, of which 
Yen 33,981,608,512 was cash. Deposits were 
given as Yen 352,013,905,932. The bank’s 
paid-up capital is Yen 49,750,000,000 and 
its reserve funds amount to Yen 29,902,- 
740,000. 
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Bethlehem Steel Corporation’s Twentieth 
Birthday 


WENTY years ago, on December 

10, 1904, the existing Bethlehem 

Steel Corporation was incorpo- 
rated under the laws of the State of 
New Jersey. At that time Bethlehem 
was a small producer of a limited num- 
ber of steel products, employing less 
than 9500 men. 

Today, Bethlehem is the second 
largest producer of commercial steel in 
the world, with an almost universal line 
of products. 

The Bethlehem Review, the bulletin 
of news for the employees of the com- 
panies of the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 


tion, has published an interesting ac- 
count of the twenty years of progress 
of the corporation, which is given here 
in part: 

“Bethlehem’s geographical position, 
at the door step of the great eastern 
consuming market, provided the op- 
portunity for a great steel company 
manufacturing a widely diversified line 
of steel products. To develop this op- 
portunity successfully meant the re- 
building of the entire structure of the 
corporation and the building, purchas- 
ing and remodeling of plants to manu- 
facture commercial steel. 
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“Bethlehem has added, by acquisition, 
commercial steel plants of long stand- 
ing. The Cambria plant, originally The 
Cambria Iron Company and latterly a 
part of the Midvale interests, had been 
a leader in the manufacture of iron and 
steel products since 1852. The Coates- 
ville plant, formerly owned by Midvale, 
had been in operation since 1896. The 
Lackawanna plant started operation in 
1884. By its acquisition the company 
was enabled to take advantage of man- 
ufacturing and distributing possibilities 
to a great and growing industrial region 
throughout the Great Lakes. Acquisi- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Steel Company 
brought in the Steelton plant, which 
commenced operation in 1866, and 
Maryland plant, which was started in 
1891. In the absorption of the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Company the 
Lebanon plant added to the corpora- 
tion’s commercial development a com- 
plete line of bolts, nuts, rivets and 
spikes, the manufacture of which had 
been a specialty dating back to 1882. 


COMMERCIAL STEEL PRODUCTS MAINLY 


While the consummation of the com- 
mercial development was delayed in 
some of the plants during the war, 
Bethlehem has now reached the point 
where practically its entire operations 
are devoted to the making of commer- 
cial steel products. Slightly more than 
1 per cent. of the company’s property 
is now devoted to ordnance production 
or war materials of any kind, and less 
than 8 per cent. of the property is de- 
voted to shipbuilding, while from an- 
other standpoint less than 150 of the 
corporations’ 70,000 employees are 
working on ordnance or munitions man- 
ufacture. 


GROWTH OF PLANTS 


“In 1904 Bethlehem’s entire ingot 
capacity, all of which was in one plant, 
amounted to 120,000 tons a year. The 
other units of the corporation were ship- 
building yards, foundries and machine 


shops. 


“Today, Bethlehem’s ingot capacity 
amounts to 7,600,000 tons, distributed 
among seven steel plants with good busi- 
ness locations. 

“The mere increase in physical ca- 
pacity, however, does not tell the full 
story of Bethlehem’s growth. There 
has been a corresponding increase in ef- 
ficiency of operations due to the adop- 
tion of modern methods and the advan- 
tages resulting from specialized manu- 
facture. 

“Consolidation offered many oppor- 
tunities for economies in organization. 
Plans for accident prevention, pension, 
sickness relief, adequate housing, em- 
ployee representation, and saving and 
stock ownership, have been developed. 

“As a result of Bethlehem’s plan of 
distributing work, the men in the vari- 
ous plants become trained to produce 
specialized products, with resulting im- 
provements in quality, cost and produc- 
tion. 


CAPACITY INCREASED 60 TIMES 


“Immediately following the formation 
of the corporation in 1904, building, 
purchasing and remodeling of plants for 
the manufacture of commercial steel 
products started, the first of these units 
being the new steel rail and structural 
mills which were completed in 1907, 
and Bethlehem has been building con- 
stantly ever since. 

“An important part of the growth in 
capacity has been the modernizing of 
the purchased properties in accordance 
with the advance of science and the art 
of steel making. 

“Coincident with changing from ord- 
nance to commercial steel manufacture, 
and as a result of the careful arrange- 
ment of work in every Bethlehem plant, 
today the corporation has an ingot ca- 
pacity sixty times greater than it had in 
1904, with only eight times as many em- 
ployees. 

“On its twentieth birthday Bethlehem 
has approached the completion of the 
plans of 1904 for the establishment of 
a great commercial steel business in the 
eastern section of the United States.” 


























Survey of the 


Present Situation of Roumania 
and 
Prospective Program 
Within the Scope of the New Economic Laws 





Economic and Financial Situation 


INTRODUCTION. 


The political, economic and consequently 
financial conditions of Roumania were com- 
pletely changed on the morrow of the Great 
War and the constitutional amendments since 
introduced—the agrarian reform and universal 
suffrage in particular—have put the economic 
and social life of the New Kingdom on a fresh 
basis. 

The history of the Roumanian people goes 
back for many centuries. Modern Roumania, 
however, had only—at the outbreak of the 
Great War—had an existence of 60 years, 
during which its progress was thwarted by the 
economic competition and political rivalries of 
the three great absolute monarchies which sur- 
rounded her. 

Having achieved her national unity, New 
Roumania, freed from the shackles which had 
hindered her, saw her territory enlarged from 
130,000 km* to about 300,000 km*, consequent 
upon the adjunction of Transylvania, the Banat, 
Bukowina and Bessarabia, and her population 
increased from 7% million to approximately 17 


The comparison of exports and imports of 
cereals and their products in 1913 and 1919 is 
particularly startling for Roumania, an agricul- 
tural country with great exports and one of the 
principal purveyors of Europe. It shows the 
exhausted state in which war had left the 
country. 





Exports Imports 
Tons %oftotal Tons % of total 
a 2,964,947 64.89 28,725 2.09 
en 2,744 2.51 229,175 55.36 
Since 1920 the situation improves: 
1920 ........ 983,041 67.06 22,060 7.24 
|) 1,527,115 57.26 12,767 2.08 
Il. 
Production 
CEREALIA. 


(millions hectolitres) 
1920 1921 1922 1923 














million inhabitants. i . 22.0 27.6 2.7 35.7 
This territory and this people lived under four ee - 3.4 3.2 3.3 3.3 

different Governments, Transylvania and its Barley .. 33.0 15.5 32.3 21.4 

dependencies under Hungarian rule; Bukowina Oats » 20.5 29.3 21.7 

under that of Austria; Bessarabia under the Maize . 61.5 37.5 39.3 57.4 

Russian sceptre. Therefore, the first handicap — 

met with by the new State—apart from the . ae: 104.3 136.9 139.5 

restoration of the country ravaged by the war 

—was to bring these systems into harmony with PETROLEUM. 

that of the Old Kingdom, which itself likewise 

required thoroughgoing modifications. (Tons) 

We cannot dwell on the situation in which ane ares 
Roumania found herself at the end of the war, 1913. .................1,885,225 1921 ..... sveceennee 65, 765 
nor on the efforts she has put forth. 1917 .......... 517,491 1922 ...0....-----1, 368,929 

The few figures which we have compiled below 1919 . 920,437 1923 .....-.neeere-eeed, 509,804 
will sufficiently show the polut at which she 1920 .- 1,037,048 1924® ................1,700,000 
started and the progress since made. *Estimate 

i. 
Foreign Trade 
Quantities Value 
Import Export Import Export Difference 
(thousands of tons) (millions of Lei) 
i) ‘ muamnee 4,569 590 670 ~ 890 
ee piiniiienhedewssnasen: ee 109 3,762 104 — 3,658 
|S Saees ce eiisaicasa: ae 1,466 6,902 3,447 — 3,455 
ee EE nae . 614 2,667 11,707 8,130 — 3,577 
oe a (iain 3,881 11,799 12,163 + 364 
OTT. nashasttiincsonstiibhiihads 7 madeenceee, (ee 4,300 13,700 16,000 + 2,300 


*Estimate based on the figures for the first quarter. 
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ECONOMIC SURVEY OF ROUMANIA 


Ill. 
Public Finance 


A.—Paper CuRRENCY AND THE STATE’S 
REQUIREMENTS. 


The needs of war, the obligation to satisfy 
the most urgent wants of the country and the 
setting again into working order of the public 
services, disorganized on the morrow of the 
Armistice, have naturally brought about a dis- 
turbance of the budget and the necessity of 
issuing paper money. 

The national debt to the National Bank, 
which only amounted in 1914 to 11,3 million 
Lei, reached 1,600 millions on December 3ist, 
1918, and 5,281 millions on December 31st, 1921. 

But this is not all. 

After their Belgian experience, the Germans 
had understood that it was preferable for them 
to depreciate not their own money, but that of 
the occupied country. More than two milliards 
of Lei issued by the Banque Générale for the 
account of the Reich, in the invaded Roumanian 
territories, were the result of this conception. 

Anxious to guarantee her monetary unity, 
Roumania proceeded to redeem these bank- 
notes as well as the crowns and roubles cir- 
culating in the provinces added to the Kingdom. 

She contracted therefore a new debt with 
the National Bank of Roumania, which amount- 
ed on December 3l1st, 1921, to 7,074 million Lei. 

On a total currency of 13,722 million Lei the 
advances of the National Bank to the State thus 
show on December 3lst, 1921, 12,355 millions, 
of which 5281 were for the requirements of Ex- 
chequer, and 7074 for unifying the currency. 

Part of this debt has been refunded. Indeed, 
the public debt at the National Bank on June 
30th, 1924, only amounted to 11,077 millions— 
on a total circulation of 17,729 millions—that is 
a diminution of 1278 million Lei. 


B.—Bunpcet. 


The financial history of Roumania before the 
war was characterized by a series of surplus 
budgets. The cost of the war and the need of 
reorganizing the country on the morrow of the 
Armistice have seriously affected Roumanian 
finance. 

From 1916 to 1922, Roumanian budgets showed 
deficits amounting to milliards. More than half 
the country had been under German occupation. 
The remainder bore the whole brunt of the 
military operations and of the Russian collapse, 
and, far away from the Allies, being unable to 
have a fiscal program, Roumania lived, up 
to 1919, almost exclusively on paper money. 

Some sort of readjustment took place from 
1919 to 1922. The fiscal system underwent some 
changes, the collection of revenues improved, 
the deficit decreased, the issue of inland con- 
solidated stocks and exechequer bills on foreign 
markets covered the deficiencies of the budgets 
and ensured the revictualling of the exhausted 
country without, however, stopping the issue of 
notes for State requirements, which on Decem- 
r 31st, 1921, amounted to 5,281 million Lei. 
The total figures of the Roumanian budget 
10oWw a constant progression, due to inflation 
» doubt, but also to a steady increase in the 
ms assigned to the public services. 

The following are the figures for estimates 

1 receipts: 


Financial Budgetary Effective Excess 
Year estimates receipts of receipts 






Millions Lei 
1921/22 20.0.0 7,708 8,052 344 
1922/23 ..........10,498 16,415 6,917 
1923 20,542 24,846 4,304 
1924 ---24,000 _— ad 


The figures for receipts are still outstanding 
for 1924, but the results of the first half-year 
allow us to anticipate a fairly large surplus. 

As to expenditure, it was also in excess of the 
budgetary credits. The surplus of receipts men- 
tioned above was just sufficient to cover the 
supplementary credits opened during the finan- 
cial year and has thus ensured since 1922 an 
effective balance of the Roumanian budget. The 
refunding of certain extraordinary expenditure 
—especially for railroads—and the partial set- 
tlement of some of the charges left by the war, 
have likewise been rendered possible. 

Th present budget does not yet answer to all 
the needs of New Roumania, but it allows the 
State to carry on the public services and settle 
arrears of debt without having recourse to the 
issue of bank-notes. 

It does not include the indemnities due by 
the State to war victims, the arrears on inter- 
allied debts and the other charges imposed by 
the treaties. Roumania has received next to 
nothing so far out of the sums due to her by 
way of reparations, and her ordinary resources 
merely suffice to meet her current needs. 

The growth of the country’s wealth and the 
development of its economic activity seem to 
be inevitable by all those who knew its re- 
sources,—the adjustment in the application of 
the new direct tax system which has been in 
force since 1923—schedular taxes on income and 
supplementary progressive taxes on the total 
income—the revision of the indirect tax system 
which will soon be brought before Parliament 
and, finally, a more economic exploitation of 
the State demesnes the importance of which 
has been increased by recent economic laws— 
all these items will produce additional revenue 
which will make it possible, not only to pro- 
vide for all the requirements of the public 
services, but also to ensure the service of new 
loans which Roumania may negotiate to pro- 
vide the country with industrial equipment and 
to develop its natural resources. 


C.—Nationat Dest. 
1. Internal Debt. 


Consolidated Debt. 
Millions Lei 














Pre-war - 617 
Post-war 4,675 
Stock issued in payment for ex- 
propriated estates .................... 11,600 16,892 
REPOCE....cceccc.0 16.892 


Floating Debt. 
To the National Bank ....................11,077 
Unpaid bonds, Exchequer bills, 


requisition bonds .... 3,000 14,077 











30,969 


The internal debt thus amounts to 31 milliards 
of Lei, or about £30 millions at the present rate 
of exchange. 
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The floating debt of 3 milliards is to be 
liquidated during the present and the next 
financial year out of the proceeds of the sale 
of the State’s tax or royalty on petroliferous 
products and out of the surplus of budgetary 
receipts. 

On account of the peculiar nature of the 
debt owed to the National Bank, in Roumania 
as elsewhere it will have to be the object of a 
special arrangement, necessarily spread over a 
fairly long period. 


2. Foreign Debt. 


The foreign debt was composed in pre-war 
times exclusively of consols which at present 
amount to 550,000,000 francs.* 

In order to revictual the country and to put 
its public services, particularly its railroads, 
once more into working order, Roumania has 
issued from 1919 to 1922 short-term Exchequer 
bills, bearing interest. 

These bills falling due during the year 1922 
amounted to about 1,400,000,000 francs, at legal 
parity. 

A consolidated loan of £30 millions at 4% 
was issued in 1922 and was used for the con- 
version—at par and without any reduction of 
capital-—of the Exchequer bills. 

More than 4/5ths of the Exchequer bills have 
already been consolidated; negotiations now 
taking place will allow of an early consolidation 
of the entire foreign floating debt. 

A second consolidated loan at 4% amounting 
to £2,500,000 (of which only £2,373,000 has been 
employed) was simultaneously issued in order 
to cover the expenses of the conversion and 
the service of the foreign debt, partially sus- 
pended since the war. 

To sum up, Roumania’s foreign debt may 
today be considered as being entirely consol- 
idated; it consists of 550,000,000 francs and £32,- 
373,000. 


3. Service of the Debt. 


The figures show a constant increase: 


1922/23 1923 1924 
Millions Lei 
929 2,660 3,366 


In 1924, for the first time since the war, the 
budget includes not only interest, but also the 
amortization of a part of the consolidated debt. 

The following are particulars of the sums ap- 
propriated for national debt: 


Interest Amortization Total 
Miilions Lei 








Internal debt 77.8 999.0 
Foreign debtf ..... 210.8 1,456.7 
2 ° 238.6 2,455.7 

Special debentures$ ...........c0c..ce0sc-scessee- . 910.1 
TR sciesiines 3,365.8 





*Not including the stocks retained by the 
Germans and subject to the compensations pro- 
vided for in the Treaty of Peace. 

+Not including interallied debts and the 
charges resulting from the Treaty of Peace. 





tPartial payment in cash in virtue of special 
agreements concluded on the occasion of the 
consolidation of the Exchequer bills. 


It is interesting to note the comparatively 
modest place occupied in Roumania’s budget by 
the service of the National debt, viz: 

3,336 millions out of 24,000 millions, or some- 
thing more than 1/7th whereas this service 
absorbs more than 2/3ds of the French budget 
resources and more than 1/3d of the English 
budget. 


D.—Private Dests. 


Being anxious to remove all the difficulties 
which might impede the return to normal eco- 
nomical relations, the Roumanian Government, 
in agreement with the foreign creditors, has 
supported to the best of its ability the efforts of 
Roumanian business men to secure the con- 
solidation of private debts and easy terms of 
settlement. Their immediate settlement had be- 
come very onerous by reason of the depreciation 
of the Roumanian exchange, and the uncertainty 
which existed regarding this settlement, was not 
of a nature to enhance national credit abroad. 

The Manchester and London agreement be- 
tween English creditors and Roumanian debtors 
opened the way for arrangements of this kind. 
Most of the other creditors followed suit; it 
may well be surmised that within a short time 
the complete consolidation of private debts will 
also be an accomplished fact. 


Conclusion 


At the point where Roumania actually stands, 
it may be stated: 

1. That economic production and activity, 
aided by the improvement of transport, is re- 
turning to normal conditions—notwithstanding 
the difficulties inherent in every transitional 
period. 

2. That the commercial balance has again 
found its equilibrium and will henceforth show 
a more and more important surplus, which 
must have a favorable effect on the position of 
the balance of accounts. 

3. That the budget covers, out of normal 
revenue and without having recourse to the 
issue of notes, the present requirements of the 
State and possesses an elasticity large enough 
henceforth to allow of a more liberal pro- 
vision for the public services and the addi- 
tional charges which ultimately may result from 
loans concluded to ensure the development and 
equipment of the country. 

4. That the public foreign debt is well nigh 
consolidated and that private debts will be 
consolidated in the near future. 

5. That the internal debt—less the debt owed 
to the National Bank—is entirely consolidated 
and that the resource derived from the surplus 
of receipts and the sale of the royalty on 
petroleum belonging to the State, will allow @ 
settlement of the floating debt at an early 
date. 

6. That the debt owed to the National Bank 
—the liquidation of which will in due course 
be the object of special proceedings in Roumania 
as well as elsewhere—has decreased between 
1922 and 1924 by more than one milliard Lei. 

7. That the service of internal and foreign 
debt is guaranteed. 

Besides, it is desirable to mention that for 
Roumania, compelled to defend herself against 
Bolchevist attacks from Bela Khun, the war 
ended only in 1919. These results have been 
obtained within a fairly short space of time, 
mostly without any help from abroad and with- 
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out having received the reparation due to the 
country, for the devastation suffered during the 
war. 

Neither must it be forgotten that to all the 
changes due to the war in Roumania, the in- 
ternal reforms she has undertaken have to be 
added—-agrarian reform and universal suffrage 
—which by themselves and even in normal times 


might have brought about very violent per- 
turbations. 

All these considerations have induced the 
Roumanian Government to regard the economic 
and financial situation as being strong enough 
to warrant it in proceeding to the second stage 
of the country’s evolution: That of investments 
and equipment to utilize its wealth. 





The New Constitution and the Economic Laws 


However, an economic undertaking of such 
magnitude and requiring combined action and 
co-ordinated efforts could not take place in a 
system comprising different legislations, such as 
were in force in the various provinces now 
united to New Roumania. 

First of all, the legislative unification of the 
country had to be undertaken; this was done by 
the new constitution dated March 28th, 1923, 
which was supplemented by fundamental laws 
regulating the country’s economical, social, po- 
litical and cultural life. 


The Necessity and Object of the New 
Legislation 


The economic laws intended to define and 
develop the general principles embodied in the 
constitution, were voted during the last session 
of Parliament. 

Whilst the Old Kingdom was characterised 
by a very intensive agricultural production and 
by manufactures based—the petroleum industry 
excepted—on the utilization of the products of 
the soil—food industry, timber, etc.—New 
Roumania possesses within her new boundaries 
the necessary elements to ensure the develop- 
ment of a nearly complete industrial activity, 
able to satisfy to a great extent the needs of 
the land. 

In possession of very vast forests, of copious 
agricultural products, having great wealth of 
petroleum, of coal, of the most varied mineral 
deposits, of natural gas springs and of water 
falls, Roumania has both the raw materials 
and the power required, and may become a 
land of great industrial activity. 

Of course, mining was the first problem which 
the legislator had to attack, because it equally 
concerns the resources in raw material—dif- 
ferent ores—and power generators: petroleum, 


coal, methane gas. 
The importance of the waterfalls in a fairly 
well provided country such as Roumania like- 


wise necessitated regulations to ensure a ju- 
dicious use of the same. This was all the easier 


because hydraulic power having been hereto- 
fore employed to a rather limited extent, the 
legislator had not to trouble about an existing 
State of facts and a complexity of vested rights, 
which handicap legisaltive work in more ad- 
vanced countries. But, recent experience in 
Switzerland and Italy, which day after day 
use more water power, show that it was neces- 
Sary to combine this utilization with that of 


heat power, by reason of the exchange which 
might be produced between these two sources 
at different moments. Therefore, the whole 
Problem of power generators had to be taken 
into consideration in order to assure a judicious 


co-ordination, so as to obtain the most eco- 
nomical utilization. 

Finally, the Roumanian State is owner of the 
mines, forests, methane gas springs, fisheries, 
fluvial and maritime transport enterprises, etc. 
The result of this exploitation and the experi- 
ence of all States have proved the insufficiency 
and the defects inherent in direct administra- 
tion. In order not to deprive the community 
any longer of the profits arising from the good 
working of the private demesne of the State, 
to increase the revenues of the latter, and 
finally to enable the State to exercise the con- 
trol which devolves on it without interfering 
with the normal progress of its enterprises it 
was needful to organize the exploitation of 
State property on a business footing. 

Such are, in their main outlines, the reasons 
for the four recent economic laws constituting 
the very framework of the future order in New 
Roumania: 

These laws are: 

The mining law. 

The law concerning waterfalls. 

The law regarding power generators. 

The law regarding the commecialization of 
State property. 


i. 
The Mining Law 


The mining system in force up to now in 
Roumania was characterized by a very great 
diversity. More than 15 special laws, decrees 
and statutes were in force in different parts 
of the territory and examples could be found 
of the application of all systems admitted in 
regard to mining property: grant, accession, 
domaniality, nationalization, etc. 

It is useless to insist upon the technical and 
juridical disadvantages of such a situation, and 
on the necessity of proceeding without delay 
to the unification of a legal mining system. 
This was the work effected by article 19 of 
the new constitution, which attributes to the 
State the ownership of sub-soil treasures of 
every kind—excepting common rock, quarries 
for building material, and turf. The legislator 
of 1923 therefore adopted the system of nation- 
alizing the mines. 

No one with even the slightest knowledge of 
the discussions which this principle has raised 
in modern doctrine, could be astonished at the 
resistance which this constitutional provision 
has stirred up. However, we cannot admit that 
the Roumanian State, called upon to place on 
a new foundation the mining system of the 
enlarged land, could be blamed for having 
adopted the solution which corresponds not 























only to the social requirements and democratic 
ideas of our epoch, but also to the juridical 
conception which at present prevails as to the 
right of ownership and its purport. 

The system admitted by the Constituent 
Assembly of 1923 is that which best answers 
the conception of the modern State. Besides, 
it has been adopted by French legislation in 
1919, at least for new workings, and the 
nationalization of mines also figures on the 
program of the democratic English parties. 

Moreover, the State’s ownership on the sub- 
stratum already existed for some ores and beds 
in certain regions and for the whole sub-stratum 
on the entire territory expropriated in connec- 
tion with the agrarian reform scheme. 

On dividing this territory among the peasants, 
the State formally reserved to himself the entire 
ownership of the sub-soil. On more than half 
of the territory the sub-soil belonged to the 
State, even before the principle of nationaliza- 
tion had been embodied in the constitution. 
The Roumanian State, while having the right 
to adopt the mining system which it thought 
most suitable, was also bound to respect the 
rights acquired under the existing legislation 
and to regulate the relations between the State, 
the owner of the sub-soil, and the owners of the 
surface. This is definitely stated in paragraphs 
2 and 3 of article 19 which runs thus: A special 
law will settle the general rules and conditions 
for exploiting mineral deposits, fix the royalty 
due to the owners of the surface and state at 
the same time the conditions and the extent to 
which such owners will take part in exploiting 
these resources. 

Vested rights, it is stated in the text, will 
be taken into account in so far as they relate 
to the exploitation of the sub-soil, and according 
to the distinctions which will be made in the 
special law. 

Moreover, while social and juridical reasons 
require a unified legislation founded on modern 
democratic ideas, technical reasons, the particu- 
lars of which we cannot enter into here, also 
require unified regulations, which the State as 
sole owner of the sub-soil—at least after the 
extinction of acquired claims at present in 
existence—might easily impose. 

Finally, by reason of the political interest, 
at present attaching to the possession and the 
free disposal of mineral deposits, chiefly petro- 
leum deposits, the Roumanian State had to lay 
down the principles which will govern the 
working of the deposits it today possesses and 
those it will obtain at the time of the ex- 
tinction of vested rights, so as to ensure re- 
specting and safeguarding the country’s per- 
manent interests. 

The following is the fourfold task to be 
accomplished by the new mining law: 

1. The realization of legislative unity. 

2. The definition of the nature and limits of 
vested interests. 

3. The establishment of technical rules for 
mining workings. 

4. The determining of the share to be taken 
by the State for the execution of its national 
mining policy. 

We could not give here any analysis however 
brief of the provisions of the law, for this would 
be going beyond the limits and intentions of 
this memorandum (the text of the law is 
attached). 

We purpose to mention only a few points 
which to our mind are of peculiar importance. 
These points are: 

1. Vested interests. 
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2. The share of the State in the working, and 
the contribution of private capital in general 
and of foreign capital in particular. 

1. An unjustified campaign has been conduct- 
ed abroad against the mining law. Certain 
commentators have tried to represent it as a 
law which injures vested interests and is 
prejudicial to the interests of capitalists who 
have invested money in Roumanian manufac- 
tures. It is anything but that, and one of the 
constant preoccupations of the Roumanian legis- 
lator has been to guarantee that these interests 
shall be respected to the fullest extent. 

Anyone at all acquainted with the juridical 
and technical complexity of the questions con- 
nected with the working of mines and the dif- 
ficulties of defining the exact limits of vested 
interests, will easily understand the impossibility 
of foreseeing when first drawing up the text, 
all the repercussions which it may have and all 
the objections it may bring forth. The draft 
submitted to all interested parties for examina- 
tion has been the object of very close scrutiny; 
all justified objections have been taken into 
account and this explains the very evident dis- 
crepancies between the first draft and the law 
voted which guarantees, as we believe, in a 
very fair spirit the respect of vested interests. 

2. The law having laid down, according to 
the Constitution, the principle of State owner- 
ship of the sub-soil, and having organized the 
putting into force of this principle, it has been 
concluded, probably on insufficient information, 
that the working of the mines has passed into 
the hands of State, to the great detriment of 
actual owners and workers. 

Nothing is farther from the truth than this 
way of looking at the question. 

The problem of mine property appears indeed 
under two different aspects and raises two dis- 
tinct questions: 

First, the juridical ownership of the sub-soil: 
This belongs to the State subject, of course, to 
vested interests; economical working: This is 
independent of the first question and may be 
brought about by the State alone or in some 
other way. 

It is to be remembered that the fact of pro- 
claiming State ownership of the sub-soil in no 
wise implies the working by the State itself. 
The exploitation of the sub-soil may take place 
in different ways. Thus, it is important to 
examine the form which the legislator of 1924 
has adopted and what are the reasons for his 
preference. 

We deem is necessary to examine this ques- 
tion more closely for it concerns not only the 
mining law, but also the other economic laws 
which are likely to reappear every time when 
the exploitation of property belonging entirely 
or partly to the State, is called into question. 

There are three possible methods of exploit- 
ing State property: 

1. Direct exploitation. 

2. Concession. 

3. Combined exploitation, a mixed system of 
co-operation between the State and private 
initiative in the shape of commercial com- 
panies, in which the State would have the 
rights conferred upon it as a shareholder, and 
its part as representing the general interests 
of the country. 


1. Direct Exploitation. 


It is useless to dwell on direct exploitation. 
The rigid principles of State accounts, the ir- 
responsibility of officials, the slowness and the 
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routine of the offices are not in keeping with 
the suppleness, the initiative, the responsibility 
and the new spirit which a modern economical 
undertaking requires. 

Unless essential services concerned with the 
very security of the State—such as Railways, 
Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones or fiscal 
monopolies—are in question, experience gained 
in Roumania as well as abroad condemns this 
system. 


2. Concession. 


It does not pertain to us to recapitulate here 
the complaints currently levelled against Con- 
cession. Given the uncertainty of present eco- 
nomic and monetary relations, it is most difficult 
to define from the outset and for the whole 
duration of the concession, the conditions of its 
working. This is particularly true for mineral 
seams—the extraction of which alone shows the 
value, and for waterfalls, which even in normal 
times are not susceptible of precise evaluation. 

It being necessary to keep open the possibility 
of constantly modifying these conditions, one 
of the two following positions will most likely 
be arrived at: 

Either a continual interference of the State, 
which will impede the concessionaire and the 
service and will provoke a state of things which 
will have all the disadvantages of the grant; 

Or, a loyal co-operation between the State 
and the concessionaire will nevertheless be 
realized on despite the intrinsic difficulties of 
this solution. In this last instance, a third 
solution will virtually be realized: that of a 
joint control which is based essentially on co- 
operation of this kind. 

Roumania having had experience of this sys- 
tem of grants, could not well be satisfied with 
it. We therefore believe this system to have 
been finally abandoned; no Government would 
care to revive it. 


3. Combined Exploitation. 


Thus we come to the third system, that of 
o-operation between the State on the one hand 
and private initiative on the other hand, in the 
shape of a society having a commercial charac- 
ter, as we have already said, where the State 
would have the rights which its social share and 
its character of representative of the general 
interests of the country confer on it. 

This is the system which all States anxious 
to assure a really economical working of their 
property, will adopt, namely to obtain increased 
resources without giving up the necessary 
ontrol. 

Once the principle of co-operation has been 
imposed on the State, it will be easy to under- 
stand the reasons which militate in favor of 
such co-operation taking place within a com- 
pany having a national character, i. e., which 


would have a Roumanian majority supplied by 
the State and by Roumanian capital at the 
general meeting and on the Board of direction. 


The development of Roumania during the last 
‘ecades has proved that Roumanian energy 
anc thrift are able to organize the economic 
institutions necessary to the growth of the 
nedern State. But the present needs exceed 

mmediate resources of Roumania, and the 
complexity of the economic and technical prob- 
lems which all the young countries which have 
been transformed and enlarged by the Great 
War, will have to solve, gives to the experience 


and the skill of more advanced countries a value 
which nobody could deny. 

Under such conditions, the co-operation be- 
tween home capital and foreign capital on the 
one hand and the State on the other hand, be- 
comes both necessary and desirable. 

To sum up, Roumanian capital and foreign 
capital will frequently be found to have an 
equal share in the organizations to be created 
for the exploitation of State property; it will 
be the participation of the State that will give 
them a national character and a national 
preponderance. 

In view of the narrow bond that exists be- 
tween certain economic organizations and the 
policy of the State, and in view of the fact 
that undertakings like transports, mining enter- 
prises or the exploitation of sources of energy 
are closely connected with the safety of the 
country, and in view, lastly, of the efforts made 
by all States at the present time to imbue with 
their own policy the activities of the economic 
organizations belonging to their subjects, it 
seems difficult to contest the ligitimacy of the 
solution adopted by the Roumanian State, which 
intends to put its property exclusively into a 
national Company, in which without impeding 
the development of the enterprise, it will always 
have a sufficient control. It should not be 
forgotten that the Roumanian legislator, 
anxious to leave to private initiative the ef- 
fective direction of the venture, also leaves it 
the decision in the last instance, even if the 
majority of capital should belong to the State. 

Moreover, serious reasons make us prefer the 
participation of foreign capital in the shape 
of co-operation with Roumanian savings and 
work, rather than a combination in which for- 
eign capital would be alone at work. Working 
in a Roumanian firm, foreign capital would 
find in the co-operation of the energy and 
economic resources of the country that assist- 
ance and that guarantee of stability which 
might be found wanting if it had to act alone. 

Co-operation, as a proof of confidence in the 
country, has the further advantage of pre- 
venting the social difficulties to which the 
presence of purely foreign enterprises might 
give rise. Such an undertaking would have 
more difficulty in securing the support of public 
opinion than would an enterprise in which 
Roumanian interests—strengthened hy the deep 
ties that attach them to the country—were 
also suitably represented. It is needless to 
insist on this point of view of the measures 
recently taken by several States to protect their 
labor and their national markets. 

Nowadays, Roumania has requirements which 
it would be easier to satisfy with foreign 
assistance. But, though every effort must be 
made to obtain that assistance, a sovereign 
State cannot neglect the future interests of 
the nation in order, at any cost, to meet passing 
difficulties. 

The Roumanian population is growing con- 
tinuously, education among the peasant classes 
—whose economical situation has been strength- 
ened by the agrarian reform—is progressing 
daily, and the disappearance of great estates 
necessitates the diversion of certain energies 
and available capital to other fields of activity. 
Finally, the improvement in the economic con- 
ditions of the masses will necessarily bring 
about the gradual accumulation of considerable 
sums in the shape of savings. Thus there are 
reserves of energy, technical efficiency and 
material resources for which henceforth some 
fruitful outlet must be found, if the vital forces 
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of the country are to be given free play in 
order to consolidate the very basis of its social 
and political development. 

It is now proved that the consolidation of the 
continent and of the world comes a _ step 
nearer with every country which recovers its 
economic equilibrium, and that the welfare of 
the more advanced nations depends on the 
economic strength of the younger peoples which 
absorb their products. Thus, a country which, 
aided by foreign experience and savings, be- 
comes an economic force, would seem to be a 
far more important factor in the general pros- 
perity than a country without initiative or 
vitality, which could -not offer at the best more 
than a temporary and speculative field for ex- 
ploitation, 

From the economic point of view, again, co- 
operation, turning to profit the resources of the 
country, has the advantage of requiring from 
outside less capital for every venture to be 
undertaken; available foreign capital would thus 
interest itself at the same time in several 
branches of economic activity, thus splitting 
up risks and giving the lending countries a 
wider field for economic expansion. 

These are some of the reasons which have 
led the Roumanian State to adopt for the ex- 
ploitation of its mineral deposits a special type 
of limited Company, promoted by the State and 
by Roumanian and foreign private capital: the 
majority is reserved to the Roumanian State 
and Roumanian capital and the rest is at the 
disposal of foreign capitalists if required. The 
system of inscribed shares ensures the propor- 
tion required by law. The same proportion is 
maintained in the composition of the Boards 
of Administrators and Directors. 

This type of Company is provided for not 
only by the mining law, but also by the law 
concerning sources of power and the law regu- 
lating the commercialization of State property, 
and must be considered as the regular form 
for the co-operation of the Roumanian State 
in all enterprises in which it is asked to take 
part. 

However, it should be pointed out—in order 
to obviate mistaken interpretations and com- 
ments, which have occurred too often recently 
——-that these provisions apply only to such Com- 
panies as may in future exploit State proper- 
ties. They concern in no way any Companies 
which may be formed to exploit private proper- 
ties, the latter remaining subject to ordinary 
law. 

Thus, for instance, the mining law required 
Companies to take the form described above 
only if they propose to acquire petroliferous 
lands belonging to the State. They will keep 
their present form if they do not desire to 
participate in the exploitation of deposits be- 
longing to the State, and may, without any 
impediment, extend their activity to lands be- 
longing to private individuals over which the 
rights of the State remain suspended for fifty 
years owing to the vested rights of the present 
legal owners. This shows, we may observe, 
what an immense field of activity still remains 
open to foreign Companies working petroleum 
in Roumania—even if they retain their existing 
constitution—and how unjustified are the cen- 
sures which for want of sufficient information 
have been directed against the mining law. 


Il. 


Laws Concerning Watercourses and 
Power Generators 


These laws are intimately bound up with the 
program of exploiting and equipping the coun- 
try. They determine the general position of 
watercourses and lay down the principles for 
the exploitation and the utilization of water- 
falls. 

In the absence of any accurate survey, the 
amount of power which might be obtained from 
“white coal’ in Roumania cannot be stated 
exactly. 

Recent estimates give a total of 1,650,000 
H.P. for the whole country (as against 9,000,- 
000 for France, 5,500,000 for Italy, 1,500,000 for 
Switzerland, and 963,000 for Great Britain). 

Of this amount only about 50,000 H.P. are at 
present utilized, either by manufactures using 
mechanical power or in the shape of electric 
current. 

The law concerning power generators—which 
is the really original part of recent Roumanian 
legislation—assures the co-ordination of the dif- 
ferent sources of thermal power—petroleum, 
coal, methane gas—and water power, and ren- 
ders it possible to contemplate the general 
electrification of the country—transport, manu- 
facture, household arrangements, etc.... We 
shall see later to what extent the problem of 
electrifying the railways is an actuality in 
Roumania; let us now say that the co-ordination 
of the sources of power and a more judicious 
use of them according to their special natures 
may produce in Roumania results of the highest 
economic importance. At present petroleum 
residues are used as fuel, though oils and other 
derivatives might be extracted from them. Wood 
is used for the same purpose, whereas it ought 
to be either worked or used for the manufac- 
ture of cellulose, or distilled. On the other 
hand, only about 3% of the waterfall power is 
being used, not to speak of the squandering of 
coal to be witnessed in Roumania, as in other 
parts where the distribution of power has not 
been properly regulated. 


Law for the Commercialization of State 
Enterprises 


This law applies to all enterprises belonging 
to the State. It divides them into two groups. 

On the one hand, economic enterprises of 
general interest performing public services con- 
cerned with national safety and defence, or 
being monopolies. These entrpriss are: Rail- 
ways, Posts, Telephones, Telegraphs, and, in 
part at least, the State Monopolies Department. 

On the other hand, enterprises of a purely 
commercial and industrial character which are 
State owned but are not monopolies. 

In this category come mines, forests, fisheries, 
metallurgical works, various industries, river 
and maritime steamship Companies, etc., owned 
by the State. : 

As to the first category, the government did 
not think fit to abandon the system of direct 
exploitation owing to the general political and 
economic interests connected with the working 
of the Railways, Posts, Telegraphs, and Tele- 
phones, and to the particularly important finan- 
cial interests connected with fiscal monopolies 
However, the commercial character of these 
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enterprises cannot be contested, nor can the very 
creat disadvantages involved by the present 
method of working be ignored. 

Special legislation is to be enacted giving 
these enterprises a new organization: autonomy, 
independent budget, power to contract loans 
for equipment, management on commercial 
lines, etc. These laws, which are now in 
preparation, will be introduced in Parliament 
in the course of next session. 

As to the second category, it comprises, as 
we have said, all enterprises of a _ purely 
commercial and industrial nature. Here the 
law finds a wide field of application. The 
private domain of the Roumanian State, already 
very large, has grown still more by the right 
conferred on the State by recent economic laws; 
the ownership of the subsoil, conferred upon it 
by the mining laws, is the most important 
example. 

The State domain comprises: 


(1) Forests, 20% of the wooded surface of the 
ountry. 

(2) Fisheries: in the Delta, in the Danube 
marshes and in South Bessarabia. 

(3) Mines: coal at Lonia-Petrosani, pyrites at 
Ziatna, gold and silver at Abrud and Secaramb, 
copper at Altan-Tepe (Dobrudja), methane gas 
at Cluj, ete. 


(4) Metallurgical works: Huniedoara, Cugir, 
Baia Mare, etc. 

(5) River and maritime transport enterprises: 
Roumanian River Navigation Company (N.F.R.); 
Roumanian Sea Navigtation Company (S M R). 

(6) Docks (Braila, Galatz, Constantza). 

(7) Watering places (Mehadia, Sibiu, Tech- 
irghiol), ete. 


All these enterprises, worked by direct ex- 
ploitation, are covered by the State budget and 
by the administrative machinery, and are bound 
to suffer accordingly. 

They are henceforth to be worked by limited 
Companies, promoted by the State and by pri- 
vate individuals (national and foreign). Rou- 
manian capital—the Roumanian State and pri- 
vate persons—is to have a majority. The shares 
are inscribed, and will be disposed of by public 
subscription. A Central Board for commer- 
cialized enterprises will supervise the execution 
of the law and will decide or advise on ques- 
tions connected therewith—estimate of State's 
share, control of statutes, compilation of balance 
sheets, etc.* 

*The law lays down the general principles for 
the commercialization of State property. The 
provisions will be regulated in detail by the 
Board, in order to avoid unnecessary legislation. 





The Commercial Working of State Property and the 
Government’s Economic Program 


The foregoing survey of the new economic 
laws, though rather brief, gives a general idea 
of the whole economic program to be realized 
and shows the importance of the capital ex- 
penditure involved. 

This expenditure will be required in two 
different fields: 


(1) In the State enterprises—Railways, Posts, 
Telegraphs and Telephones—which will not be 
commercialized, but whose working, regulated 
by special legislation, must be adapted, as we 
have already stated, to their essentially eco- 
nomical purpose. 

(2) In the enterprises subjected to the law 
of commercialization, as enumerated above. 


é. 
State Enterprises, Chief Public Services 


In view of present circumstances and the 
political and economical transformation brought 
about by the war, the adaptation of the public 
services to the requirements of today undoubt- 
edly requires very considerable funds. This is 
particularly the case with the railways. 


RAILWAYS 


Though absolutely disorganized at the end of 
the war, the Roumanian railways have now 
exceeded their pre-war traffic, and are equal 
to the country’s most urgent needs. However, 
they do not meet the increased necessities due 
to territorial expansion. This is due both from 
the system and to the material in use. The 
present system (12,000 km. against 3,500 km. 


before the war) consists, of course, of the pre- 
war Roumanian system, together with the rail- 
ways of the provinces which now form New 
Roumania: Transylvania, Bukovina and Bes- 
sarabia. 

The constitution of New Roumania within her 
ethnical boundaries, has brought about a change 
in the direction of traffic. This traffic was 
formerly directed from Transylvania .toward 
Budapest, Vienna, and Fiume, and from. Bes- 
sarabia toward Kiev and Odessa. Today it has 
changed its direction, and the trade is going to 
its natural outlets, the Danube and the Black 
Sea. 

This situation has dislocated the organization 
and is at present considerably hampering 
traffic; for there are not sufficient junctions 
between the old Roumanian system and those 
of the new provinces to cope with the change 
in the direction of the traffic. 

The Austrian and Roumanian lines, before the 
war, mostly stopped at the frontier, i. e., in the 
Carpathians, and even those that crossed the 
mountains had not the capacity to deal with a 
sudden increase of traffic. New junctions, 
therefore, are absolutely indispensable. 

In regard to Bessarabia, the situation was 
aggravated by the fact that the Russian sys- 
tem had a broader gauge than the remainder 
of the Continent, not to speak of the fact that 
the existing lines were quite insufficient for the 
extent and wealth of this province. 

It was therefore urgently necessary to pro- 
ceed to the construction of the junctions re- 
quired to secure the organic unity of the system, 
and to normalize the Bessarabian lines. 

But, this is not enough. The construction 
of a junction causes an increase of traffic on 
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the existing section and requires of the ter- 
minus, ports or unloading stations a capacity, 
which they do not at present possess. It is 
useless, for instance, to connect Brasov—a very 
important railway center in Transylvania—with 
Buzau, in order to establish direct connection 
between Transylvania and the Danube, if the 
line from Buzau to Galatz Harbor, and the 
port itself, are not capable of meeting a sudden 
increase of traffic. In order to be efficient, the 
construction of junctions must therefore be car- 
ried on simultaneously with the doubling of 
certain lines, the extension of stations and sort- 
ing arrangements, and the enlargement and 
equipment on modern lines of harbors and 
great transit or export centers. 

Supposing this program to be realized, the 
material for a very heavy traffic would still 
have to be obtained and this means also repair 
shops, engine houses, equipment for main- 
tenance, large sorting appliances, etc. 

This brief sketch shows how large are the 
requirements of the Roumanian railways. 

What has been done so far? 

A great deal has been done. It is enough to re- 
call the situation in 1919—almost total stoppage 
of traffic, and on the whole system 150 engines 
in working order, which hardly could satisfy 
military needs—and to consider the present 
traffic—more than 1600 trains daily—in order to 
appreciate the immense efforts which have been 
made both to improve the track—repair and 
construction of bridges, replacement of sleepers, 
repair of stations, etc.—and to reconstitute the 
supply of engines and rolling-stock. 

Though without assistance from abroad, at 
least up to now, Roumania has likewise started 
the new works necessary to unify its railway 
system. With the resources drawn—at the cost 
of great sacrifices—from the surplus revenue 
on the ordinary budget, five new lines were 
started, connecting the Transylvania system 
with that of the Old Kingdom. 

The total length of these lines is 323 km., 
and they will cost more than 4 milliards of lei, 
according to the initial estimates. 

Moreover, the transformation of the Bes- 
sarabian lines has been very actively pushed 
on; at the end of the present campaign, the 
whole system will have been equipped with 
normal-gauge track. 

If, in proportion to the modest means avail- 
able in Roumania, these efforts are very ap- 
preciable, it cannot be contested that the work 
still to be accomplished is considerable, and that 
help from foreign funds would be of special 
value. We know, of course, that the financial 
markets are rather disinclined at present to 
take any interest in the issue of public loans. 
This caution is reasonable in connection with 
advances made to States without guarantee of 
how they will be used, but it is unnecessary 
where funds are sought for the establishment 
of economic plant—a form of productive ex- 
penditure which in itself guarantees remunera- 
tion on the capital invested. 

Now, this is exactly the case of the railways, 
which, having become autonomous, would ask 
foreign capitalists for the funds needed to com- 
plete their equipment. The sums advanced 
by them would no longer be lost in the bulk 
of a general budget, as they would necessarily 
be assigned to a productive use. The coupons 
and the amortization of loans exclusively al- 
lotted to the railways would be guaranteed by 
the resources of the latter. The autonomous 
railways, administered like private economic 
organizations, by a Board representing the in- 
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terests of the community—safeguarded by the 
State—the interests of trade, agriculture, in- 
dustry, labor, the consumer, etc., would be 
managed from the financial point of view like 
any private concern and would similarly enter 
in their balance-sheet the amounts required for 
the service of their debentures. 


Post, Tre.ecrapH, TELEPHONE 


These branches likewise need a more inde- 
pendent system of exploitation, more in con- 
formity with their commercial purpose, and also 
need fresh capital expenditure to enable the 
services to cope with present requirements. As, 
however, they are a smaller organization, the 
revenues of the country will be sufficient. 


Ports 


These should be reorganized, and large capital 
expenditure is required. 

The new Danube statute guarantees for the 
first time complete freedom of navigation, 
hitherto prevented by the rivalry between 
Austria-Hungary and Russia. This situation, 
in conjunction with the new geographical con- 
figuration of central Europe, makes Roumania 
a transit country between the West or her 
neighbors on one hand and the East on the 
other hand, not to speak of the increase of 
traffic, at her river and maritime ports, result- 
ing from the enlargement of her territory and 
resources. 

Thus, it will be necessary to create free 
zones for transit and the finishing industries, 
to build warehouses, to equip harbors with 
quays, sheds and adequate arrangements for 
rapidly loading and unloading ships, and to 
carry out the work required to make the Danube 
navigable and navigation safe. 

With a view to the realization of this pro- 
gram, ports will be granted a_ considerable 
measure of autonomy, and sufficient financial 
freedom to allow them, of course under State 
control, to obtain the necessary funds for their 
works and to create revenues that will guar- 
antee interest and amortization. 

Bills embodying the principles of this new 
organization are in preparation and will shortly 
be discussed in Parliament. 


Il. 


Exclusively Commercial Enterprises 


Two groups must be considered. 

1. Concerns already existing and in operation. 
As to these, only their method of working will 
have to be modified according to the commer- 
cialization law, and perhaps also the necessary 
means will have to be sought to increase their 
activity and efficiency. 

These concerns are very numerous, and we 
have already enumerated them. The Govern- 
ment does not, therefore, intend to undertake 
the commercialization of all of them at once, but 
will do this gradually, as the financial resources 
of the State and private economy permit. How- 
ever, it is intended in the course of the present 
year to form some Companies, which may be 
called models, in every branch of economic 
activity in which the State is now engaged. 

This will be the case with the State river 
and maritime navigation services, which are to 
amalgamate with certain existing concerns of 
the same kind, on the conditions provided by 
the commercialization law. This also applies 
to the Lonia mines, the works of Cugir and 
Huniedoara, etc. 
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These organizations will serve as examples for 
Companies to be formed in future; the results 
will demonstrate the practical value of the new 
legislation and suggest any necessary reforms. 

2. Enterprises which have to be created in 
order to develop such State property as has not 
hitherto been dealt with by an independent 
commercial undertaking or has so far not 
been exploited. These are chiefly Companies to 
be promoted for the utilization of power gen- 
erators, and for electrification of all kinds, 
notably that of the railways. We have previous- 
ly summarized the conditions for the reorgan- 
ization and development of the Roumanian 
railways. 

These clearly demonstrate the preponderating 
part which electricity may play in the future 
working of our railways. Distributed mostly 
along the Carpathian Chain, in the center of 
the country, the sources of water power could 
easily meet traction requirements on both slopes, 
and in the mountainous district itself, electric 
traction being particularly useful in moun- 
tainous regions. 


Ill. 
The “Credit Industrial”’ 


The commercialization of State property and 
the development of the country as a whole 
will find most valuable support in the “Société 
Nationale de Crédit Industriel,” formed under 
the law of June 23rd, 1923. The object of this 
Company is to grant credit to manufacturers, 
to facilitate the provision of commercial credits, 
and in general to encourage industrial develop- 
ment in Roumania. 

It is constituted jointly by the State, the 
National Bank of Roumania, and private in- 
vestors, who hold 20%, 30% and 50% of the 
capital respectively. 

In order to obtain the necessary funds, the 
“Crédit Industriel” is entitled to issue: (a) In- 
dustrial debentures, long-dated, secured on 
mortgages and other real securities, given by 
the debtors. These debentures are redeemable 
in 15 or 20 years; (b) Cash bonds, short-dated, 
secured on stocks of goods, raw material, etc. 

The activity of the “Crédit Industriel’? depends 
to a great extent on the subscription of these 
industrial debentures in the country and for- 
eign markets, in order to supply the greater 
part of the funds. In the meantime, the “Crédit 
Industriel,” by using its capital, deposits, and 
the issue of cash bonds, and by discounting its 
industrial bills at the National Bank, had suc- 
ceeded up to the beginning of July, after 
scarcely 6 months of existence, in furnishing 
manufacturers with credits amounting to more 
than 1,300 million Lei, of which 863 millions 
have actually been paid to the parties interested. 


Conclusion 


Such, is, in its general outline, our program 
for developing the country’s wealth. 

So large a program will of course require 
a considerable period of time and great finan- 
clal resources; but Roumania does not possess 
such resources at the present time. 

The development of her savings—which can 
be counted upon owing to the country’s natural 
wealth and the labor of her people—would allow 
her to realize her program gradually. At the 
end of a given time—some decades perhaps— 
her equipment would be complete. This is one 
of the methods of attaining our goal, but there 
is one other: 


The program might be attacked on as wide 
a front as possible with resources obtained from 
investors in more advanced countries; Roumania 
would then equip herself rapidly and would 
devote her annual savings—much increased by 
the very fact of immediate development—not 
to executing the work little by little, but to re- 
paying the capital received from abroad. 

The advantages of this system for Roumania 
are obvious. Has it any advantages for the 
countries which would assist in putting this 
solution into effect? Certainly it has. 

The economic crisis which industrial coun- 
tries are experiencing is in most cases not due 
to overproduction, but to a fall in the pur- 
chasing power and capacity for consumption of 
the States which have suffered from the war. 
More than ever it is true “that goods are ex- 
changed for goods.” The rapid development of 
Roumania would immediately bring a valuable 
consumer into the world market. 

The realization of the program which we have 
described involves on one hand work which will 
be done in Roumania with local labor and raw 
materials and on the other hand with machinery 
and raw materials which the country does not 
possess and which must be supplied by foreign 
markets. 

Foreign participation must thus take the form 
of financial advances to cover the work done 
in the country and with its resources, so far 
as Roumania’s own resources may be inade- 
quate. 

But the most important part of the contribu- 
tion from abroad must consist of supplies in 
kind—a matter of particular importance to all 
producing countries at the present time. 

Railway material (rails and rolling stock), 
plant for the equipment of waterfalls, docks, 
harbors, material for the exploitation of mines 
and forests, and machinery and tools for in- 
dustry, which will, for a long time to came, 
stand in need of tools and of certain semi- 
finished products from abroad before reaching 
the development of which the economic con- 
ditions of the country give every hope. 

Here we see again the advantages of such 
co-operation between Roumanian and foreign 
capital as the Roumanian State desires for the 
development of these properties; it could equally 
be employed in entirely private concerns. 

The present financial difficulties of great en- 
terprises in Roumania are due less to the cost 
of executing work in the country than to that 
which must be incurred in order to provide ma- 
chinery, equipment and raw material, which 
come from abroad. Owing to the depreciation 
of the Roumanian currency, the prices of these 
are now extremely high. 

The formula adopted allows of a division of 
labor which entirely satisfies the interests of 
the parties concerned. The resources of the 
country, strengthened by some financial assist- 
ance from abroad, will cover the expenditure 
to be incurred at home, while the contributions 
from abroad will chiefly take the form of plant 
and goods. 


* * * 


The foregoing explanations show—and this is 
the conclusion of our memorandum—that there 
is at present no essential divergence between 
the needs of Roumania, who has to equip her- 
self and develop her resources, and the interests 
of more advanced countries which have to find 
more lucrative channels for their labor and cap- 
ital. On these terms, it is always easy to find 
ground for an understanding, if only there be 
a sincere desire for agreement. 
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Puente de St. Martin, Toledo, Spain 


What a Bank Architect Saw in Spain 


ANKS, not castles, appeal most to 
the Spaniards these days, accord- 
ing to Alfred C. Bossom, the well 

known New York bank architect and 
engineer, who recently returned from 
a trip in that storied land. 

“The whole nation is astir with new 
commercial and financial activities,” 
said Mr. Bossom, “and it seems to me 
that there are at present many oppor- 
tunities for American friendship. My 
purpose in touring Spain was study, 
for I had for some years been deeply 
interested in her art and architecture, 
though more so, I think, because I had 
seen so much of the Spanish influence in 
Mexico. I did find the old Spain and 
plenty of it—the Spain of one’s dreams, 
with its quaint little houses, its cheerful 
and picturesque peasantry, its bull 
fights, and its rural festivals, but in the 
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large cities such as Madrid, I was 
amazed to find a New Spain. 

“The banks of the cities of the Penin- 
sula,” Mr. Bossom added, “are building 
splendid new homes for themselves. 
Here were bank buildings as up-to-date 
as one could find in the United States. 
Commodious counting rooms, well light- 
ed and well ventilated, and appointed 
with the latest devices for the conven- 
ience of the public, I saw in Madrid 
and elsewhere. The Spanish banks were 
putting in new vaults with full safety 
deposit departments and with plenty of 
room for customers’ comfort. 

“In rural communities I noted any 
old buildings used as banks, but the 
urban banks were a_ revelation in 
grandeur and convenience. The arrange- 
ment of the screens, with their windows 
and grills, was as effective as that to be 
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Calle con Santiago en Anabel, Toledo, Spain 


found in many leading banks in the 
United States, and chairs for the use of 
customers were conspicuous in the pub- 
lie lobbies. 

“Spain is undergoing a period of re- 
construction in many ways. Under the 
military dictatorship she shows a stir of 
enterprise in the cities which strangely 
contrasts with the leisurely calm of the 
country. The people seem to like their 
present form of government for all that, 
and are accommodating themselves to 
it. Even in the big centers of popula- 
tion they are taking their siestas, or 
naps, from one to four o’clock in the 
afternoons. If the merchants do not 
close up shops, they will find trouble 
on their trail. Everybody obeys and 
everybody seems treated fairly and 
equally. The stores get back to busi- 
ness at four and keen open until after 


seven o'clock, and seem to compress a 
good deal of activity into this second 
period. 

“T have been asked since my return,” 
concluded Mr. Bossom, “as to the pros- 
pect of American banks doing business 
with Spain. It seems to me that they 
are excellent, and certainly worth a 
thorough investigation. At present 
there is a great vogue for Spanish an- 
tiques and a great many Americans of 
wealth are buying them. These pur- 
chases mean a good deal of money. 

“Down in Florida there are fully 500 
new houses and villas being built in the 
style of the Spanish Renaissance. For 
their furnishings they require Spanish 
tiles, ceramics and iron work, furniture, 
hangings, in fact all the fittings for the 
rich man’s expensive home. 

“Spain is making very beautiful pot- 








tery and superb wrought iron work in 
which an extensive trade with the United 
States is bound to develop. 

“In addition she has always been an 
exporter of grapes, olives and olive oil, 
Castile soap and similar commodities. 

“While in Spain, I found there was 
a very marked interest in American 
banking methods by bankers and a hope 
for them among the dealers in artistic 
property and art work, whether antique 
or modern. As we become more and 
more interested in things Spanish in this 
country, such as furniture, ceramics, 
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textiles of all kinds including Spanish 
shawls and combs which so greatly in- 
terest the fair sex, I feel there will be 
more and more need of more direct 
banking facilities. The American man- 
ufacturers of agricultural machinery, 
and of numerous products also, could 
doubtless enlarge their business with 
Spain, and in this I have no doubt they 
will find the American banker a most 
helpful ally.” 

Mr. Bossom is preparing a book on 
Spain on the lines of his “Architectural 
Pilgrimage to Old Mexico.” 
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Trust Departments Conference 


HE second annual conference on 

trust departments under the auspices 
of the National Bank Division of the 
American Bankers Association will be 
held in Chicago, January 20 and 21. 
The meeting will be called to order by 
Edgar L. Mattson, president of the di- 
vision. Charles W. Carey, chairman of 
the trust departments committee, will 
preside, and an address will be delivered 
by Lucius Teter, president Trust Com- 
pany Division of the Association. The 
meeting will be held in the LaSalle 
Hotel. 

Other speakers will be N. H. Dosker, 
vice-president National Bank of Ken- 
tucky, Louisville, Ky., on “National 
Banks and Trust Work; John Allen, 
trust officer Citizens National Bank, De- 
eatur, Ill., on “Operation of Trust 
Department in the Smaller Com- 
munity;”’ F. A. Schack, trust officer 
First National Bank, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
on “Federal Taxation Gifts Tax;” 
Hugh E. Wilson, trust officer Central 
National Bank, Peoria, IIl., on “Rela- 
tions with Clients; M. E. Reeve, trust 
officer Union National Bank, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., on “Trust Accounting Gen- 
eral Principles;” Harold B. Allen, trust 
officer First National Bank, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., on “Trust Department Pub- 


licity ;” A. H. Bodholdt, vice-president 
Central Trust Company, Chicago, III., 
on “Trust Investments;” A. C. Living- 
ston, vice-president and trust officer 
National Newark Essex Banking Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J., on “Wills;” 
George Waverly Briggs, vice-president 
and trust officer City National Bank, 
Dallas, Tex., on “The Trust Depart- 
ment as Financial Secretary;” and 
Thomas C. Hennings, vice-president 
Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., on “Insurance Trusts.” 

A subscription banquet will be held 
at the LaSalle Hotel, January 20, at 
which Mr. Mattson will be toastmaster. 
Melvin A. Traylor, vice-president 
American Bankers Association, will 
speak on “Nothing New.” There will 
be a luncheon January 21 at the 
LaSalle. 

The committee in charge of the meet- 
ing consists of Charles W. Carey, chair- 
man, president First National Bank, 
Wichita, Kans.; C. H. Marfield, vice- 
president-cashier Seaboard National 
Bank, New York; E. H. Sensenich, 
president West Coast National Bank, 
Portland, Ore.; and Edgar L. Mattson, 
vice-president Midland National Bank, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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HEAD OFFICE OF THE MERCURBANK 





The Mercurbank in Vienna 


HE Mercurbank in Vienna is one 

of the old-established financial in- 

stitutions of Austria. Its head- 
quarters are almost within the shadow 
of Vienna’s land-mark, the ancient 
Cathedral of St. Stephen, right in the 
center of the city’s de lure trade. 


ORGANIZED 38 YEARS AGO 


The Mercurbank was organized in 
1887 with a capital of 2,400,000 
kronen, which amount was compara- 
tively small even in those days. During 
thirty-eight years of existence, the bank 
has grown uninterruptedly and is rank- 
ing now with the large Austrian banks. 
The Mercurbank is a permanent mem- 
ber of the National Banking Syndicate 
which handles practically all domestic 
bond issues of the Austrian Republic, 
the Federal States of Austria, the 
Municipality of Vienna and other Aus- 
trian cities. 


SPECIALIZES IN AMERICAN BUSINESS 


The Mercurbank maintains a special 
department for the convenience of 
American tourists and business men. 
Traveler’s checks and letters of credit 
of all American banks and express com- 
panies are honored; dollar exchange is 
bought and sold; interest paid on dol- 
lar and kronen balances; money remit- 
ted by mail or cable; all Central Euro- 
pean securities are dealt in; import and 
export credits arranged. The bank’s 
courtesies are extended to all American 
visitors. 

At the end of 1923, the statement of 
condition indicates a capital of 10,000,- 
000,000 kronen; surplus of over 117,- 
000,000,000 kronen, and deposits of 
546,000,000,000 kronen. Originally the 
bank’s scope of business was limited to 
transactions in commercial paper and 
foreign exchange; at present, it covers 
the entire domestic and foreign field. 

Connections of great importance 
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were gradually established with a num- 
ber of leading banks and bankers, both 
in Europe and in America. Particular- 
ly close relations exist with the Darm- 
staedter und Nationalbank, Berlin, one 
of the German “D” banks which is rep- 
resented by two directors on the Mer- 
curbank’s board. Messrs. Hallgarten 
& Co. and E. F. Hutton & Co. have re- 
cently issued in New York 100,000 
American shares, equivalent to 500,000 
Austrian shares, of the Mercurbank’s 
capital stock. Among other important 
connections may be mentioned those 
with the Bank of Cataluna, Barcelona, 
Spain, and with the London & Eastern 
Trade Bank, Ltd., London. 


BRANCH OFFICES THROUGHOUT 
AUSTRIA 


In accordance with the general bank- 
ing policy in Europe, and in order to 
render efficient service to its customers, 
the Mercurbank maintains fourteen of- 
fices in Vienna, ten branches in the 
larger cities of Austria and one branch 
in Meran, the famous Italian health 
resort. Prior to the war, the Mercur- 
bank had branches throughout what are 
now Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland 
and part of Roumania. These are now 
operated by independent banks in 
which, however, the Mercurbank still 
holds a substantial and influential in- 
terest with representation on the respec- 
tive directorates. 

The Bohemian Commercial Bank in 
Prague, with twenty-two branches, rep- 
resents a consolidation of the Mercur- 
bank’s interests in the present territory 
of Czechoslovakia. The capital and 
surplus of this bank amount to 115,- 
000,000 Cz. kronen. The Mercur Ex- 
change Office, Ltd. in Budapest, with a 
capital and surplus of 5,000,000,000 
Hungarian kronen, is the Mercurbank’s 
affiliation in Hungary, extending its ac- 
tivities to Jugoslavia through a branch 
office in Szabadka. The Commercial 
Bank, Ltd. in Cracow, with its branch 
office in Lemberg, covers the territory of 
Poland; its capital and surplus amount 
to 20,000.000.000 Polish marks. The 
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National Bank of Commerce in Czerno- 
witz has its field of activity in Roumania 
with a capital and surplus of 20,500,000 
lei. Through this extensive net of af- 
filiated institutions, the Mercurbank is 
enabled to provide facilities of excep- 
tional breadth and scope throughout 
Central and Eastern Europe. 

In addition to its commercial banking 
business, the Mercurbank finances and 
largely controls a number of represen- 
tative industrial corporations through- 
out Austria and the Succession States, 
the industries including iron, locomo- 
tives, machinery, railroad equipment, 
coal, paper, glass, chemicals, oil, sugar, 
textiles, electricity and timber. Prac- 
tically all of these are in a prosperous 
condition and are paying dividends. 


ECONOMIC FUTURE OF AUSTRIA 


Everywhere the prosperity of bank- 
ing institutions depends upon the gen- 
eral economic conditions of the country 
in which they operate. Austrian banks 
are justified in taking an optimistic view 
of the fature. Austrian finances and 
the currency situation are now on a 
sound and permanent basis through the 
co-operation of leading financial insti- 
tutions of Europe and America, this 
assistance being notably evidenced by 
the external loan of 1922, aggregating 
630,000,000 gold kronen. Austrian 
currency has been stabilized at the rate 
of $1 equal to kr. 70,000; a new Bank 
of Issue was created whose gold hold- 
ings amount at present to 55 per cent. 
of the total note circulation; the budget 
has been balanced, the ratio of imports 
to exports greatly improved, and, most 
hopeful sign of all, savings deposits in 
Austrian banks have quadrupled since 
January 1, 1924. 

American bankers and investors were 
quick to recognize the opportunities 
that present themselves in a country 
headed for its economic rebirth and 
which, owing to its geographical posi- 
tion and as a result of long established 
financial and industrial organizations, 
will remain the commercial and indus- 
trial center of Central Europe. 
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National City Bank Lets Employees 
Share in Stock 


Plan Will Bring Employees in More Direct Contact With 
Management 


re OT a Christmas present, and 

not a gratuity. Merely a de- 

sire on our part to bring our 
8000 employees into more direct contact 
with the management of the bank and 
to give them a larger voice in the owner- 
ship of the bank,” said Charles E. 
Mitchell, president of the National City 
Bank, New York, about the plan of his 
bank to let the employees share in the 
stock. 

The National City will increase its 
capital stock from 400,000 shares to 
500,000 shares. Shares may be pur- 
chased by employees at $275 a share, 
against a market price for National 
City Bank stock, after allowing for the 
increase in capitalization, of more than 
$410 a share. Thus, the subscribing 
employees will have a paper profit of 
$135 a share. 

Payment will be made on an instal- 
ment plan ranging from $5.73 a month 
per share on up, depending upon the 
salary of the individual who buys. The 
bank will carry the loan to the smaller 
salaried subscribers over a four-year 
period, in which no interest will be 
charged, although the subscribers will 
be entitled to full credit for every divi- 
dend paid on its stock by the bank. 
The present dividend rate is 20 per 
cent. a year, or 5 per cent. each quarter. 

In its formal announcement, the bank 
explains the offering as follows: 

“In accordance with a schedule based 
upon salaries as of January 1, 1925, 
those of the staff receiving an annual 
salary—in dollars or foreign currency 
€quivalent—up to $2000 shall have the 
right to subscribe for one share; those 
receiving annual salaries in excess there- 
of and up to $3000 shall have the right 
to subscribe for two shares; those re- 
ceiving up to $4000, three shares; up to 


$5000, four shares; up to $5999, five 
shares, and in excess thereof, six shares. 
All classed by the head office as junior 
officers, irrespective of salaries, shall 
have the right to subscribe for ten 
shares. 

“The subscribers shall agree to the 
deduction from their salaries of $5.73 
per month for forty-eight months in the 
case of those receiving salaries not in 
excess of $2000, and $11.46 per share 
per month for twenty-four months, in 
the case of those receiving salaries of 
over $2000. For ease in accounting, 
such monthly deductions will be adjust- 
ed to eliminate penny figures.” 

A board of trustees will be set up to 
accept the instalment payments and to 
credit the employee buyers with divi- 
dend payments on stock taken up by 
them. 

Subscribers who may die or whose 
employment may otherwise be termin- 
ated before they have become entitled 
to receive their stock shall be entitled 
to the return of all sums deducted from 
their salaries with interest added at the 
rate of 6 per cent. 

Later a plan for ownership of the 
bank’s stock for senior officers, who are 
not provided for in this agreement will 
be announced. Ratification of the plan 
has already been voted by the board of 
directors and final action will be taken 
at the annual meeting of stockholders 
on January 13. 

The plan is international in its scope, 
being placed before National City Bank 
employees in many lands, and covering 
its affiliated institutions. Resources of 
the National City Bank alone now ex- 
ceed $1,000,000,000, this being the first 
American bank to attain that figure. 
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Investments and Investment Banking 


(Continued from December) 
Article X XI of a Reading Course in Banking (Part IT) 
By Glenn G. Munn 


Formerly with Chase National Bank; instructor in banking, Hudson County and Elizabeth 
(N. J.) Chapters, American Institute of Banking; author of 
“Encyclopedia of Banking and Finance” 


TESTS FOR INVESTMENTS 


\ NUMBER of tests for selecting 


investment securities are enum- 
erated in the outline. The ap- 
plication of these tests to the fullest 
extent is the basis of investment science. 
Safety of principal is the supreme 
investment requirement. ‘The security 
of the capital sum invested depends 
upon the nature of the medium. As 
heretofore indicated, only bonds and 
notes—loan obligations— strictly speak- 
ing, possess this qualification to the de- 
sired degree. But there are many de- 
grees of safety as between various loan 
obligations. Government bonds of the 
United States probably represent the 
highest measure of safety that can be 
contrived in a human world, and should 
answer the requirements of the most 
meticulous investor. In fact, all civil 
bond issues meet this test admirably, 
provided the bonds are issued in ac- 
cordance with statutory regulations, and 
for a legal purpose. The safety of cor- 
poration bonds depends not only upon 
legality, but upon many other factors 
which can be classified under the gen- 
eral headings: (1) character of the 
obligor (issuer); (2) class of lien; (3) 
kind of collateral pledged; and (4) 
margin of safety furnished by earnings. 
Does the business have an honest and 
able management? Is the credit stand- 
ing good? What is the character of the 
security and does it constitute a senior 
or junior lien? Does the property of- 
fered as security provide a satisfactory 
margin over the amount of the obliga- 
tion? Are the earnings as demonstrated 
over a period of years sufficient to pay 
operating expenses, interest charges, 


sinking fund requirements, and_ still 
leave a balance to operate as a margin 
of safety? 

Stocks, whether preferred or com- 
mon, real estate, farms, and commodi- 
ties, do not provide safety of principal. 
There is no definite relation between 
original outlay and {inal repayment. 
The principal sum may become greatly 
augmented, or greatly diminished, or en- 
tirely obliterated. On the other hand, 
deposits in savings banks, annuities, 
notes and acceptances, real estate bonds 
and mortgages are suitable investment 
media when properly selected. 

Regularity of income is of only 
slightly less importance than safety of 
principal in an investment. Bonds, notes 
and acceptances, savings accounts, and 
real estate mortgages fulfill this quali- 
fication, since interest payments are con- 
tractual, and failure to pay constitutes 
an impairment of the contract. Divi- 
dends on stocks, and rentals on real 
estate, are not absolutely fixed, the 
former being wholly contingent—ex- 
cept in the case of preferred stock 
where dividends are payable at a fixed 
rate where earned. 

The income return from an invest- 
ment bears a definite relation to safety 
of principal. Safety of principal being 
paramount, the income return must be a 
secondary consideration. A high income 
return is meaningless if the principal is 
in danger of dissipation. Although in- 
fluenced by other considerations, in gen- 
eral it is safe to assume that safety of 
principal varies inversely with the in- 
come return, i. e., as yield increases 
safety decreases, leaving the inference 
that any investment that promises a 
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HIBERNIA BANK 
& TRUST CO. 


NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 


Statement of Condition at the Close of Business 
December 31, 1924 





RESOURCES 
Loans and Discounts - - - . - $3754325352.84 
U. S. Government Bonds and Treasury Certificates - 1,483,405.95 
Other Bonds and Stocks - - - - - 4,889,865.96 
Investment in Hibernia Bank Building — - - - 35392,705.98 
Branch Banking Houses and Other Real Estate - - 516,616.97 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances - - - 2,560,877.15 
Cash on Hand and With Banks - : - - 17,585,054.92 
$67 860,879.77 

LIABILITIES 
Capital - - - - - - - - $2,000,000.00 
Surplus - - - - - - - - 2,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits - - - . - - 161,195.33 
Discount Colleéted But Not Earned = - : - - 96,296.24 
Reserved for Interest, Taxes and Contingencies - - 169,911.11 
Quarterly Dividend Payable January 2, 1925 - - 90,000.00 
Acceptances Sold with our Endorsement - - - 1,512,844.27 
Liability on Acceptances’ - - - - - 35546,814.53 


DEPOSITS - - - += «+ - 57,783,818.29 


$67,860,879.77 





Liability on Letters of Credit, Issued But Not Drawn Against $1,517,619.64 





R. S. HECHT, Presipent 
A. P. Howard, Vice-President Fred W. Ellsworth, Vice-President 
Paul Villere, Vice-President R. N. Sims, Vice-President 
Jas. H. Kepper, Vice-President W. B. Machado, Cashier 
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high vield contains speculative elements. 
Thus it is that sound bonds rarely yield 
more than from 4 to 6 per cent., while 
stocks frequently show a return of from 
6 te 10 per cent., and even higher. 

lor investors and business men who 
need to keep in a liquid condition, 
marketability is an important factor in 
the selection of investments. By 
marketability is meant the ease with 
which the investment may be sold on 
short notice without undue sacrifice of 
values. The marketability of an invest- 
ment depends upon the market that is 
provided for it. In the case of securi- 
ties, the greatest degree of marketa- 
bility is found for those which are listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange and 
which are actively traded in. Some 
bonds, though listed, are not active, and 
therefore do not possess the degree of 
marketability that may be required. A 
high degree of marketability is obtain- 
able only at a cost. To get the same 
income return, the investor must sacri- 
fice something in the way of safety of 
principal, or to get the same degree of 
safety, then something in the way of in- 
come return. Thus, real estate bonds 
and mortgages, although normally pos- 
sessing a relatively high degree of 
safety, have a relatively high income 
return because they possess no market. 
Of all investments, real estate ranks 
last in point of marketability. 

What is true of marketability also 
holds true of collateral value. Many 
business men are so situated that they 
are frequently called upon to raise sums 
of money for temporary use in their 
business. To meet the exigency, re- 
course can be had to surplus funds in 
the form of investments. Instead of 
selling these investments, they may—if 
acceptable as such—put these invest- 
ments up as collateral for loans. Ac- 
ceptability as collateral, or hypothecary 
value. depends upon the same factors 
as marketability, and in the case of se- 
curitices upon whether or not they are 
listed. 

Tax-exemption features are of con- 
sideralle importance to investors al- 


though this will vary in accordance with 
the size of the investor’s holdings and 
how these holdings are already dis- 
tributed as between the different classes 
of investments. Bonds differ greatly 
as to tax-exemption. A few issues of 
Government bonds are wholly tax-ex- 
empt. Others are partially tax-exempt. 
Federal land bank bonds, and joint- 
stock land bank bonds are exempt from 
all forms of taxation—Federal, state, 
and local—except inheritance taxes. 
Municipal bonds are usually exempt 
from taxation in the state in which the 
municipality is located, and from in- 
come taxes. All corporation bonds are 
subject to taxation for income tax pur- 
poses, although the issuing corporation 
may agree to pay all or a part of this 
tax by means of tax-free covenants. On 
the other hand, dividends from stocks 
are not subject to Federal normal in- 
come taxes. ; 

Exemption from care is also to be 
considered when funds are invested. 
Bonds, mortgages, and other strictly 
investment securities require little or no 
care. Income is collected by presenting 
the interest coupons, or receiving 
checks in payment of interest. In the 
case of stocks, however, the investment 
must be watched. Changing conditions 
may require that stocks be sold in order 
to avoid further loss, or that they be 
sold in order to translate a possible 
maximum unrealized profit into an 
actual profit. Ownership of real estate 
frequently requires so much attention in 
the way of seeing that repairs are made, 
insurance and interest on the mortgage 
paid, taxes met, tenants satisfied and 
rents collected, that management of the 
property is placed in the hands of a 
real estate agent. 

Acceptability of denomination and 
maturity, registration privileges, and 
place of payment of interest and prin- 
cipal are of minor importance. The de- 
nomination in which investment media 
is offered is significant only to the extent 
that large denominations may shut off 
the small investor. The term or ma- 
turity of the investment is of impor- 
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tance to investors placing their funds 
over a definite period and requiring cash 
at the end of that term. The maturity 
of an investment may also have an in- 
fluence on the income return. Registra- 
tion privileges are extended by many 
classes of bonds—coupon bonds being 
exchangeable for registered bonds. The 
place of payment of interest and prin- 
cipal is of importance only as it relates 
to the cost of transfer of funds from 
one place to another. When interest on 
bonds is payable in New York, and the 
investor lives in Chicago, the cost of 
exchange must be considered as a de- 
duction from the total inceme return. 
The interest on some bonds is payable 
either at New York or Chicago. 


TESTS FOR PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS 


It is not possible in a short-range dis- 
cussion to point out the tests for select- 
ing all classes of investments, or even 
of all classes of bonds. By way of il- 
lustration, however, something may be 
said concerning public utility bonds 
since this class of securities is probably 
growing in importance faster than any 
other group. 

These bonds are the obligations of 
corporations engaged in furnishing such 
facilities as electric light and power. 
gas. water. telephone, traction, etc., as 
distinguished from railroad and indus- 
tria! corporations. Public utility bonds 
are usually secured by some kind of 
mortgage upon the properties of the is- 
suing corporation. The demand for the 
services of public utilities has grown 
very rapidly since 1870, with the result 
that property values in all growing and 
progressive communities have undergone 
considerable enhancement. ‘This situa- 
tion may be expected to continue, so im- 
portant are public utility corporations 
in city development and in raising the 
standard of American life. Conse- 
quently, their extensive properties are 


normally capable of providing ample 
and increasing security for bond issues, 
which. although not so well known as 


Government, municipal, and railroad 


bonds, are in high investment favor, 
with generally higher yields. 

Except Delaware, Iowa, and Texas, 
each state has created a Public Service 
Commission for the purpose of regulat- 
ing the public utilities within its juris- 
diction. It is the function of these com- 
missions to supervise the operations of 
public utility corporations, to require 
accounting and operating reports, and 
to approve or disapprove the issuance 
of new or additional securities, with a 
view to protecting the rights of the 
corporation, public, and investors. Se- 
curities bearing the approval of a public 
service commission are reasonably cer- 
tain to possess all the qualifications of 
a thoroughly sound investment. 

In testing the soundness of public 
utility bonds, the following points 
should be investigated: (1) possibility 
of growth of the territory served; (2) 
nature of the lien, i. e., whether a first 
mortgage or a lien junior thereto; (3) 
capability of the management; (4) sat- 
isfactoriness of the mortgage provisions ; 
(5) whether earnings show a fair mar- 
gin of safety over operating expenses 
and interest requirements; (6) whether 
the equity behind the issue is sufficient 
to provide a fair margin of safety; 
(7) whether the franchise situation is 
satisfactory; and (8) marketability. 


PRINCIPLES OF DIVERSIFICATION 


Perhaps the foremost principle of 
sound investing is that of distribution 
of the risk, more popularly expressed 
in the maxim, “Don’t put all your eggs 
in the same basket.” This principle, 
usually applied by conservative in- 
vestors, and enforced upon the banks by 
the banking laws, implies the spreading 
of the investment funds over a number 
of media, instead of a single medium. 
As an illustration of diversification in 
investment holdings, a fund of $100,000 
might be divided in the following pro- 
portions as between different classes of 
investments: real estate $20,000; first 
mortgage real estate bonds $10,000; 
Government bonds $10,000; railroad 
bonds $10,000; public utility bonds 
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$10,000; industrial bonds $10,000; pre- 
ferred stocks $10,000; and carefully 
selected common stocks $20,c0C. The 
theory of diversifying investment media 
is to reduce the risk of loss to as near 
the vanishing point as possible without 
at the same time unduly sacrificing in- 
come. One investment medium may 
prove unprofitable, but it is unlikely 
that disaster will befall all of them, but 
if so, then certainly not in the same 
measure. 

Distribution of risk does not preclude 
specialization in one class of investment 
media provided diversification in a 
single class is obtained. One who de- 
cides to invest exclusively in bonds 
should not purchase only railroad 
bonds, and certainly not the bonds of a 
single railroad. If bonds are to be the 
investor’s specialty, purchases should be 
distributed among Government, munic- 
ipal, railroad, public utility, and per- 
haps industrial issues. One may, how- 
ever, specialize in railroad bonds ex- 
clusively, and still secure a distribution 
of risk (although to a less extent) by 
purchasing bonds of different railroad 
companies from among various classes 
of liens. Neither does the principle 
preclude the selection of the highest- 
grade investments in each class of in- 
vestment media; it simply demands that 
the investment be spread among several 
particular possibilities in a given class. 
Diversification is less important as a 
safeguard against loss in the high-grade 
investments. 

A practical application of the use of 
this principle is exemplified in the case 
of bank loans and investments. Na- 
tional banks are not permitted to lend 
more than 10 per cent. of their com- 
bined capital and surplus to one bor- 
rower (with certain exceptions). Good 
management requires, moreover, that a 
bank extend loans not only to a large 
number of businesses and persons but 
also to borrowers who represent a high 
diversity of business types. Savings 
banks are permitted to invest only a 
part of their deposits in various classes 
of bonds and mortgage loans. One of 
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the functions of bank examinations is to 
see that the legal restrictions giving ef- 
fect to the principle of distribution of 
risk are not violated, to the end that the 
depositors’ interests may be fully pro- 
tected. 


LEGAL INVESTMENTS FOR SAVINGS BANKS 


In practically all the states, savings 
banks are restricted in the investment 


_ of deposits to certain types of securi- 


ties. The chief reason for supervising 
savings bank investments is to remove 
the personal element, to enforce con- 
servatism and diversification, and to 
make savings banks as “fool-proof” as 
possible. While the laws of the various 
states differ quite widely in the par- 
ticular selections of investments per- 
mitted, in general legal savings bank in- 
vestments may be classified in the fol- 
lowing groups: (1) Government bonds; 
(2) state bonds (usually prohibiting 
those in which a default has occurred 
within a certain time); (3) mortgage 
loans; (4) city, county, town and school 
district bonds (especially of the state 
in which the bank is located and often 
in other states with certain restrictions 
as to debt limit); (5) railroad bonds 
(sometimes with the restriction that the 
aggregate stock of such railroad bear 
dividends at a certain minimum rate) ; 
(6) street railway bonds; (7) industrial 
bonds; (8) stocks (not permitted in 
strict states) ; and miscellaneous invest- 
ments, including loans secured by such 
collateral as is eligible for investment, 
and bankers’ acceptances. 

Mortgage loans are made legal in- 
vestments in all states, as well as invest- 
ments in Government, state and munic- 
ipal bonds, and loans with these securi- 
ties as collateral. Bank stock is a 
common investment in New England. 
Personal loans are quite general 
throughout the United States, while in 
the South and West, commercial paper 
is frequently the principal asset. 


LEGAL INVESTMENTS FOR TRUST FUNDS 


The laws of the several states vary 
widely in investments permitted for 
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funds. Fiduciaries, especially 


trust 
trustees, must observe the law, except 
where the testator by will gives the 
trustee absolute discretion in the invest- 


ment of the funds of the estate. The 
investment to which the fiduciaries are 
restricted (as well as legal savings bank 
investments) are standards which pro- 
vide valuable guides to other investors, 
and reference is frequently made in 
bond circulars to the fact that an in- 
vestment is legal for trust funds in cer- 
tain states where the law is known to be 
strict. 

New Hampshire probably has the 
most stringent laws of any of the states, 
and except where otherwise authorized 
by the trust instrument, investments 
are confined to (1) notes secured by 
mortgages on real estate at least double 
the value of the face of such notes; (2) 
deposits in savings banks of New 
Hampshire; (3) bonds or loans of the 
State of New Hampshire, or of coun- 
ties, towns, or cities in that state; and 
(4) bonds of the United States. 

In New York the restrictions are 
almost identical with those of New 
Hampshire, investments being restrict- 
ed to United States bonds, New York 
state bonds, bonds of cities and towns 
in New York state, and mortgages on 
unencumbered improved real _ estate 
within the state not exceeding two- 
thirds the value thereof. Vermont may 
be taken as an example of a less “‘strict” 
state, the trustee being required only to 
use good faith, diligence and care in 
the investment of any trust funds that 
may come into his possession. 


INVESTMENT BANKING 


The function of investment banking 
is to finance the capital requirements 
of business and governments, as dis- 
tinguished from seasonal or current re- 
quirements. The investment bank or 
banker is the middle term between busi- 
nesses or governments which require 
capital for the purchase of fixed assets, 
e. y., the expansion of plant and facili- 
ties. and the ultimate investor, who has 
capital to lend. 
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New and developing enterprises come 
to the investment bank for aid in the 
financing of their capital needs. The 
investment banker then analyzes the 
affairs of the applicant for investment 
credit in order to determine whether he 
is justified in undertaking to finance the 
enterprise. This analysis is usually 
exhaustive, involving a study of the ter- 
ritory served, the assets, earnings, sales, 
markets for the product, character of 
the management, and likelihood for suc- 
cess (or continued success). If the 
financing is undertaken, the kind of se- 
curities is then selected, and the amount, 
security, rate, and price, are agreed 
upon. 

An investment bank is required to 
have a large capital since it must be in 
a position to “clear” large blocks of se- 
curities. However, these securities are 
available as collateral for loans, and 
normally an investment bank has good 
credit facilities at a commercial bank. 
In sum, investment banks and bankers 
are dealers in securities—purchasers in 
the wholesale market and sellers in the 
retail market. Securities are bought 
from the issuing organization, from an 
underwriting syndicate, or in the open 
market, and sold to private and insti- 
tutional investors. Investment banks 
are in no wise pledged to indemnify 
investors against any loss which may 
be sustained because of a decline in 
the market value of securities sold. 


THE INVESTMENT MARKET 


The channels or outlets for distrib- 
uting investment securities are rather 
broad and may be classified as individ- 
ual and institutional. Individual buyers 
are private investors, pools, the specu- 
lative public, and trustees for trust 
estates. Institutional buyers include 
savings banks, commercial banks, mort- 
gage companies, trust companies, sav- 
ings associations, insurance companies, 
investment associations, business con- 
cerns, eleemosynary institutions, foun- 
dations, trade unions, fraternal orders 
and clubs, college and other endow- 
ments, and the like. 








A bond issue is said to be well dis- 
tributed when it is in the hands of many 
individuals and institutions—all holding 
relatively small amounts, especially 
when these holdings are regarded as 
permanent. When an issue is largely in 
the hands of speculators, pools, cliques, 
and business concerns, where blocks 
are being held for speculative purposes 
with the intent to dispose of them when 
market conditions are favorable, it is 
said to be undigested. 


SNYDICATES 


Perhaps the chief means by which 
investment securities are sold _ is 
through syndicates. A syndicate is a 
greup of banks, investment bankers, or 
securities corporations which organize 
to underwrite an issue of bonds, notes, 
or stock from a corporation or govern- 
mentality. The function of a syndicate 
is to furnish new or additional capital 
through the purchase at wholesale of 
the capital issues of the organization 
requiring to be financed, and the sale of 
these securities to the investing public 
through participating members. The 
term may therefore apply to the original 
syndicate which buys the securities. 
known as the “‘underlying syndicate” or 
syndicate on original terms, or to the 
investment bankers, stock exchange 
brokers, and banks which sell them to 
the ultimate investors known as_ the 
“distributing syndicate.” 

When bonds or stocks are issued by 
a corporation or governmentality (e. 
g-, a municipality), it can choose one of 
two ways of marketing them. They can 
be sold “over the counter,” i. e., the 
issuing organization can find its own 
market, or they may be sold directly 
on a wholesale basis to an underwriting 
organization. On account of the spe- 
civtized marketing facilities of large in- 
vestment banks, the latter method is 
usually selected. Some one investment 
bank may act as the sole underwriter, 
or else an underwriting syndicate may 
be formed consisting of a group of in- 
vestment banks. The latter practice is 
customary because it permits of a 
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minimization of the risk among the 
members of the underlying syndicate, 
and enables the participating members 
(of the distributing syndicate) to offer 
a well diversified list of securities to 
their customers. 

Each member of an underlying syn- 
dicate contributes a certain part of the 
required capital, and becomes obligated 
to dispose of an agreed upon portion 
of the issue. The active management 
of the syndicate rests with one of the 
investment banks, known as the “syndi- 
cate manager,” whose duty it is to see 
that the terms of the syndicate agree- 
ment are carried out, to handle the ac- 
counts, to prepare the advertising, and 
to take initial custody of the securities. 

The securities purchased by the un- 
derlying syndicate are sold to the pub- 
lic through enlisting the services of 
banks, brokerage and investment houses 
throughout the country with whom the 
members of the underlying syndicate 
have affiliations. Members of the un- 
derlying syndicate are primarily whole- 
salers, while members of the distrib- 
uting syndicate are retailers. 

The following example will serve to 
illustrate the typical method employed 
in syndicate organizations. Suppose 
that a corporation wishes to float a 
$50.000.000 bond issue, and that the 
underlying syndicate agrees to purchase 
the entire block at 95, remitting to the 
corporation within the agreed time the 
proceeds, or $47,500,000. The under- 
lying syndicate will then organize a 
distributing syndicate, consisting of 
banks, brokers, investment houses, and 
other financial institutions throughout 
the country, who are invited to enter the 
distributing syndicate as participating 
members by agreeing to purchase a cer- 
tain: block, say at the price, of 98, or 
three points advance over the cost to 
the underlying syndicate. Members of 
the underlying syndicate will also have 
the privilege of subscribing to the bonds 
at the price they are offered to the 
public, less a selling commission of say 
2 per cent. At the same time the syn- 
dicate managers will advertie the terms 
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of sale of these bonds to the public, say 
at par and accrued interest. 

The underlying syndicate members 
usually apportion or allot the entire 
issue, except such amounts as they sub- 
scribe for themselves (to be sold to their 
own customers), among the various par- 
ticipants in the distributing syndicate 
in proportion to their financial and sales 
ability to absorb them as determined 
by past experience. The participating 
members’ profits consist of the differ- 
ence between the public offering price 
and the price at which they are pur- 
chased from the underlying syndicate, 
and they become bound to pay for the 
amount of their allotment regardless of 
whether they are sold or not within the 
syndicate period. Oftentimes, how- 
ever, the syndicate period is extended if 
selling conditions are difficult. The 
underlying syndicate’s profit consists of 
the difference between the purchase 


price and that at which the securities 
are sold to the participating members. 
In the above example, the profit 
(assuming the bonds are entirely sold) 
would be $1,500,000, less the expenses 
of the syndicate and the syndicate 
managers’ commission. Each member 
of the underlying syndicate shares in 
the profits or losses in accordance with 
the ratio that its participation bears to 
the total amount of the issue. If the 
underlying syndicate is not successful 
in selling all the bonds to the members 
of the distributing syndicate or through 
its own distributing channels, then the 
unsold portion will be allocated to the 
members of the underlying syndicate 
pro rata with their participation at the 
price of 98. 


(Reading assignment and questions for 
this article appeared in the 
December number.) 
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HE banking profession has a tradition. This tradition is an 

unwritten code of ethics, a long series of enterprises and 
experiences. It is an honorable tradition accumulating from 
generation to generation. It has extended the frontiers of 
business, mapped the continent with railroads, dotted it with 
great industrial enterprises, furnished funds, provided credit, 
infused new life into dying adventures and made the oceans 
gleam in the white wake of merchant ships that carry commerce 
to the ends of the earth.—Laurence F. Hendricks. 
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Facts vs. Fiction About Business in 


California 


By J. F. Sartori 


President Security Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles 


ARIOUS unfavorable reports 
have been generally circulated 
throughout other sections of the 

country as to conditions in Los Angeles 
and Southern California. These reports 
are so fantastic and so far from the 
truth as to warrant the statement that 
they are ridiculous to all who have the 
means of ascertaining the facts. How- 
ever, these means are not available to 
thousands of people who are genuinely 
interested in this region, and with them, 
distorted rumors and exaggerations of 
temporary conditions may be accepted 
as facts if permitted to go unchallenged. 

The confusion and doubt which these 
bizarre tales are calculated to create 
may best be dissipated by an impartial 
statement of facts in regard to South- 
ern California business during the 
course of the past year. 

The facts are these: Since last spring 
we have had to cope with a combination 
of factors of an unfavorable character. 
A statewide epidemic of foot-and- 
mouth disease among cattle was more 
severe in Southern California than in 
some other parts of the state and did 
some damage to livestock. 

But, due to splendid co-operation be- 
tween locsl, state and Federal authori- 
ties, the epidemic has been completely 
abated, and although there were some 
losses, these have been largely compen- 
sated through state and Federal aid.. 
The total losses in the state, after all, 
amounted only to little more than 1 per 
cent. of the total number of animals, 
not a sufficient loss to deplete our herds 
seriously. 

At the same time, due to rainfall 
shortage, we were faced with the pros- 
pect of an inadequate water supply and 
the anticipation of unfavorable effects 
upon crops, grazing lands and hydro- 
electric power supply. 
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While the rainfall shortage has re- 
sulted in short crops in some lines, it 
now appears likely that the price situa- 
tion at the end of the season will bring 
to many growers a return about equal 
to 1923; and the short harvests will 
have a favorable effect on this year’s 
return due to the reduction or wiping 
out of carry-overs. 


SITUATION IN REGARD TO PRINCIPAL 
CROPS 


This fact is illustrated by the situa- 
tion in regard to Southern California’s 
principal crops. It is estimated that 
the citrus fruit yield for 1924 will be 
$56,000,000 as against $60,000,000 in 
1923; that the walnut crop will vield 
$14,000,000 for 1924 as against only 
$10,700,000 a year ago; that beans will 
bring to Southern California growers 
$5,000,000 as against $6,000,000 in 
1923; and that there will be substantial 
returns from cotton and hay. These 
crops aggregate fully 70 per cent. of 
the value of Southern California 
products. 

One of the causes of greatest con- 
cern arising from the lack of rain was 
the feeding of cattle, and there were 
predictions of many deaths from starva- 
tion. It now appears that the feed sit- 
uation has been much better than an- 
ticipated. In fact, there was no short- 
age for 1924 of hay in Southern Cali- 
fornia. Production of alfalfa was 
approximately the same as in 1923. 
This is the best possible refutation of 
the statement that farms have suffered 
materially from lack of irrigation. The 
estimate of statewide production of hay 
for 1924 is 4,530,000 tons as against 
5,219,000 for 1928. 

The assertion that there has been any 
scarcity of either fruits or vegetables 
may be answered by official Govern- 
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ment estimates that California for the 
past year produced fully a fourth of the 
entire national output of fresh fruits and 
vegetables. Any statement as to a 
shortage is a deliberate falsehood. 

Regarding the reports about shortage 
of water for bathing or any other do- 
mestic purposes, a flat denial will suf- 
fice. From January 1 to October 1, 
1924, there have been consumed for 
domestic uses in Los Angeles 31,125,- 
562,699 gallons of water as compared 
with 26,109,703,920 gallons in the cor- 
responding period of 1923, according to 
the municipal water department. While 
the community was advised to be con- 
servative in the use of water, farmers 
have been irrigating their lands, golf 
courses have been irrigated freely and 
every normal use for water has been 
supplied. Reports to the contrary not- 
withstanding, all Southern California 
lawns were green. 


THE HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER SITUATION 


The hydro-electric power shortage 
has been neutralized by rationing and 
economies which have hardly been per- 
ceptible. Restrictions of any kind have 
only been in effect since July 1. At that 
time a 25 per cent. curtailment in uses 
was decided to be necessary. To effect 
this curtailment it was decided to apply 
restrictions to street lighting, sign and 
display lighting, street railway service 
and agricultural uses. Domestic uses 
were not affected except indirectly by 
the above restrictions and by voluntary 
economies. The above restrictions were 
maintained in full force only during the 
month of July. On August 1 all re- 
strictions on sign and display lighting 
were removed and on October 27 the 
ban which had existed on certain street 
lights was removed and all streets were 
returned to full brilliancy. The aban- 
donment of the skip-stop system on 
street car lines and all other restric- 
tions occurred on November 10, follow- 
ing rainfall which sufficiently restored 
storage supply of water. 

The fact that economies were for a 
short time necessary due to subnormal 
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rainfall does not mean that less elec- 
trical energy was consumed in Los 
Angeles in 1924 than in 1923. More 
was consumed. The consumption of all 
forms of electrical energy for all pur- 
poses in the city during the first ten 
months of last year has been 653,000,- 
000 K.W.H. as against 580,000,000 
K.W.H. during the corresponding 
period of 1923. 

Another point which should be under- 
stood is that such a shortage of power 
could hardly take place again, even dur- 
ing a dry year. There is no lack in 
potential supply of hydro-electric ener- 
gy. Huge projects for further develop- 
ment of the potential supply are under 
way by the power companies. But so 
fast has been the growth of Los Angeles 
that even the most energetic efforts of 
the companies have not been able to 
keep up with the demand. This coupled 
with the lack of precipitation caused 
the temporary shortage last year. These 
projects when completed will provide 








great additional supply, but as added 
precaution the companies are rushing to 
completion large steam plants which 
will form an added auxiliary during any 
dry year. 


ACTIVITY IN OUTLYING REAL ESTATE 


Finally, the extreme activity in the 
outlying real estate subdivision market, 
which was a natural concomitant of the 
great increase in population since the 
War, materially and properly abated 
about the beginning of the second quar- 
ter of last year. There was a fear that 
a slump might ensue, bringing with it 
a drop in values and distress to many 
people, due to the great expansion of 
outlying lands for residential purposes. 
Most fortunately, no such evil results 
have occurred. The intense activity in 
sales came to an end last spring, al- 
though since that time several sub- 
divisions have been placed on the mar- 
ket with fairly successful results. 

Very remarkably, there has been 
practically no decline in values—cer- 
tainly not enough to precipitate the 
catastrophe that was predicted by some. 

I believe one explanation of this is 
to be found in the fact that our people 
have lived up to the obligations which 
they had incurred and have faithfully 
kept up their instalment payments on 
real estate. This belief is borne out by 
reports from real estate firms and the 
trust departments of banks, which state 
that defaults have been surprisingly 
small, being little more than 19 per cent. 
of payments more than sixty days over- 
due, which is the normal condition. 

The fact that people have been able 
to make their payments is itself strong 
evidence of active business and little 
unemployment. 

Rents have declined to some extent 
but not seriously, due apparently to suc- 
cessful resistance, so far, on the part of 
landlords. In the case of multiple dwell- 
ings, where vacancies have been largest, 
the landlords have seemingly preferred 
to continue to operate at partial capacity 
rather than seriously to reduce rents. 

Reports of a modest renewal of ac- 
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tivity are beginning to come in from real 
estate quarters and a stiffening in the 
prices of residential properties has been 
noticed lately. 

The alleged drop in real estate values 
in Los Angeles City is conclusively con- 
troverted by the comparative figures of 
assessed valuation of property for 1923 
and 1924, issued in July of each year. 
These are as follows: July 1923, $996,- 
950,520; July 1924, $1,368,013,900; an 
increase of $371,063,380 or 40 per cent. 

The foregoing analysis of our recent 
business situation—and the fact that 
there has been no such depression in and 
about Los Angeles as has been reported 
—is substantiated by the statistics gen- 
erally accepted as indicative of business 
trend. 


BANK DEPOSITS AND CLEARINGS 


Of particular importance to us are 
the figures of bank deposits in Los 
Angeles made available as the result of 
the state and national calls of October 
10. Total deposits amounted to $891,- 
746,163, an increast of $96,596,571 or 
11 per cent. over the call of September 
14, 1923, when they were the largest of 
any third-quarterly call in our history. 
This is all the more significant since the 
present figures have been less influenced 
by accretions through mergers with out- 
side banks than those of the corres- 
ponding period in 1923. The percent- 
ages of increase in state and national 
bank deposits were practically the 
same. The totals were the largest of 
any of the calls last year. Most strik- 
ing of all is the fact that savings de- 
posits were $438,017,443 as compared 
with $380,906,520 at the correspond- 
ing date in 1923, an increase of $57,- 
110,913, or 14.9 per cent. This could 
not have taken place had there been 
conditions here even approaching those 
described in reports which have been 
circulated. Any distress would have im- 
mediately been accompanied by the 
withdrawal of savings from the banks. 

The volume of bank clearings is per- 
haps the most generally accepted index 
of the general business condition, and 
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the figures for bank clearings for last 
year live up to their reputation as re- 
flecting very admirably what I have 
given as a general review of the situa- 
tion. While monthly clearings have been 
running slightly less than the corres- 
ponding months of 1923 during these 
last six months when we have been ex- 
periencing the summer difficulties, the 
total for the ten months up to and in- 
cluding October has been $5,978,892,- 
190 as against $5,771,547,400 during 
the corresponding three-quarters of 
1923, or an increase of 4 per cent. I 
believe this is a most creditable showing, 
since we must remember that 1923 in 
all lines was a record-breaking year. 


THE VOLUME OF BUSINESS 


Another excellent index of general 
conditions is the volume of business 
transacted by the retail stores. The 
volume of retail trade in Los Angeles 
is measured by the business of the six 
leading department stores who confi- 
dentially report their sales each month 
to the Federal Reserve Bank, which in 
turn lumps the figures and publishes 
them in the form of a percentage of in- 
crease or decrease over previous periods. 
These show that for last year the 
volume of business averaged 10 per 
cent. greater than during the corres- 
ponding period a year ago. 

Sales in September were 12.5 per 
cent. less than in August, but this repre- 
sents only a normal seasonal decline, 
August being a month of heavy buying 
in anticipation of the opening of school. 
September, 1923, dropped 18 per cent. 
from August, 1923; hence our position 
for 1924 was relatively better. 

Postal receipts are a very good gauge 
of business activities due to the fact that 
so many commercial transactions in- 
volve use of the mails. Receipts of 
the Los Angeles Post Office show a very 
healthy condition. Each month in 1924 
excceded the corresponding month of 
1925; October, 1924, receipts showed 
an increase of 19 per cent. over October, 
1925, and the total for the first ten 


months of 1924 was $6,293,984, as 
against $5,505,563 during the same 
period in 1923, or an increase of over 
14 per cent. 

From many other sources could be 
drawn additional statistics to show that 
conditions in every line of endeavor here 
are as favorable, if not more favorable, 
than in 1923. For instance, the number 
of telephone installations on the Los 
Angeles Exchange at the end of October 
1924 was 252,500 as compared with 
207,980 at the same time in 1928, an in- 
crease of 21 per cent. The number of 
water services in use at the end of Sep- 
tember, 1924, was 203,599, compared 
with 185,476 at the same time in 1923, 
an increase of 9 per cent. The number 
of services has increased 7 per cent. 
since January 1, 1924. The number 
of gas meters in service on November 1, 
1924, was 328,955 compared with 293,- 
509 at the corresponding date in 1923, 
an increase of 11.9 per cent. The num- 
ber of revenue passengers carried by 
the street railway was 5 per cent. 
greater during the first nine months of 
1924 than the corresponding period of 
1928. Average school attendance in 
1924 was 14.5 per cent. greater than in 
1923, and attendance at the two leading 
universities in Los Angeles was 9.8 per 
cent. greater. The total commerce pass- 
ing through the harbor during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1924, was $634,- 
939,403, which was $75,000,000, or 11.8 
per cent. greater than that of the pre- 
vious year. 


THE BUILDING SITUATION 


In closing this review there is a word 
to be said about the building situation. 
Having to some extent caught up with 
demand, building was less in 1924, but 
activity is still well above normal. The 
monthly building rate in Los Angeles 
should be about $9,500,000, considering 
the present size of population and the 
current level of building prices. It 
averaged $13,000,000 per month 
through September. At the end of 








September we had accumulated a total 
of $128,469,000. 

Not only did Los Angeles build at 
a substantial rate during 1924, but it 
has been holding a high place in the 
nation’s building. During the first three- 
quarters of 1924 it held fourth place 
among all cities of the country, being 
exceeded only by New York, Chicago 
and Detroit. It has exceeded Philadel- 
phia. more than doubled Boston and 
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Cleveland, and more than trebled Bal- 
timore, St. Louis and Washington, D. 
C. On the Pacific Coast, it has been 
five times as great as either Oakland, 
Seattle, or Portland, and has almost 
trebled San Francisco. 

Taking these facts into consideration 
—and they can be abundantly verified— 
we must conclude that the current de- 
rogatory reports about conditions in Los 
Angeles are malicicusly false. 


Some Bank Credit Problems 





New York.—Ebpiror. 





Tue Bankers Macazine has secured the services of a capable credit man 
to answer the inquiries of readers on current problems of the credit manager. 
Questions of general interest to credit men and bankers will be answered and only 
the initials of the persons asking the question will be used. In case the question is 
not one of particular interest to bank credit men as a whole or is one which has been 
answered before, a reply will be made by mail. 


In order that all questions may be answered intelligently, it is requested that 
they be direct and to the point, but that sufficient necessary detail be included to 
enable the editor to draw the proper conclusion. Inquiries should be addressed to 
the Editor, Bank Credit Problems, THz Bankers Macazine, 71-73 Murray Street, 








QUESTION: I have noticed that 
some companies, even though they show 
individual items of notes receivable, will 
show one item of reserve for bad debts. 
As it is our practice not to carry the re- 
serve for bad debts as a liability but 
rather to deduct it from the correspond- 
ing asset, we are often at somewhat of a 
loss to know the usual way the item is 
handled. Would appreciate a line from 
you as to your policy.—E. L. M. 

ANSWER: We also make it a practice of 
deducting bad debt reserve and carrying 
the asset as net. In the event that both the 
notes receivable and the accounts receiv- 
able item is shown, if the reserve be mod- 
erate, we deduct it from the larger item. 
If the reserve is very large and would have 
a very serious effect on that item it is our 
procedure to group the receivables and de- 
duct the reserve therefrom. 


QUESTION: When a_ company 
shows in its net worth an item of “Capi- 
tal Surplus” as below how should this 
item be considered ? 


Preferred stock $3,000,000 
Common stock 2,000,000 
Surplus 4,684,962 
Capital surplus 867,351 


Would you please give some advice as 
to the nature of the item and whether it 
should be grouped with surplus? I do 
not come across it frequently, but would 
be interested in your views.—K. L. B. 


ANSWER: Capital surplus is surplus 
which is not the result of the profits from 
ordinary operations. It might be derived 
from several sources. For example, if the 
company were to sell some stock, the selling 
price of this stock might be in excess of 
its par value. In this event the excess 
amount received for the par value would 
properly be designated as capital surplus. 
Capital surplus could also come from unused 
or extraneous profits, forfeited payments on 
stock subscriptions, assessments in full paid 
stock, amount by which redemption price of 
stock retired is less than par, profit on sale 
of treasury stock repurchased for value, or 
excess value of tangible property over stock 
for which it is received in payment. 
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Revised Edition of a Useful Bank 
Credit Manual 


REVISED edition of “The 
A Bankers Credit Manual,” by 

Alexander Wall, has recently 
been issued by Bobbs, Merrill & Com- 
pany. The original publication of this 
work four years ago met with wide- 
spread approval. Mr. Wall does not re- 
quire introduction to any bank credit 
man. The ideas and theories which he 
has advanced are known to all. 

Many are familiar with the original 
issue of the manual. While the revised 
edition does not in many respects differ 
materially in purpose from the initial 
publication, it is to a considerable de- 
gree enlarged in its scope and enhanced 
by being brought up to date and sup- 
plemented in various ways, improved in 
many respects, and containing, as it 
does. much in the way of suggestion, it 
is an interesting publication. It sup- 
plies food for thought, and can be read 
and studied with considerable profit. It 
would be wrong to say that the book is 
deserving of a place in the credit library 
inasmuch as it is rather deserving of a 
place in the mind of the keen credit man 
and only after due study and considera- 
tion is warranted in being left on the 
library shelf. The main thought, state- 
ment analysis, while previously ad- 
vanced by the writer and receiving pub- 
licity, as it has, through the efforts of 
the Robert Morris Associates, is ever 
interesting, and developments along this 
line fully justify the revised edition. 

The publication opens with a brief 
survey of the inception of credit grant- 
ing from the ancient methods of barter 
and exchange of goods. Following this 
historical chapter, the author discusses 
the functions of a bank credit depart- 
ment and also sources of credit informa- 
tion. During the course of these chap- 
ters he talks of the banker’s position in 
business society, the functions he per- 
forms, and the fact that his duty is to 
safeguard against unreasonable losses, 
but to be willing to take a reaonable 


risk. He also sets about to assign values 
to the various phases of the risk, and 
suggests methods for the securing of 
information relative to these various 
features. 

For the next several chapters Mr. 
Wall discusses statements, the nature 
and composition of the statement items, 
and desirable information in connection 
and support of the balance sheet. It is 
in these chapters pertaining to state- 
ments that Mr. Wall suggests much. It 
points out weaknesses in following the 
current ratio alone, and the established 
practice of the usual comparative form 
of statement analysis, pointing out the 
desirability of a more detailed and 
mathematical reduction of the analysis 
of the balance sheet. He suggests the 
use of eight ratios each reflecting a fea- 
ture with regard to the financial policy 
of management, etc. A discussion as to 
the advisability of the development of 
typical or group statements follows. 
This development is the combination of 
a number of balance sheets of companies 
engaged in the same line of business, 
and the deriving therefrom of a typical 
balance sheet of that industry. From 
this representative balance sheet he 
takes the same ratios and contrasts the 
ratios developed from the individual 
statements to the ratios which are de- 
veloped from the group or typical bal- 
ance sheet. As to a method of further 
reduction of the balance sheet to an 
index figure he advances a _ solution. 
From eight ratios developed he uses 
five, to each of which he assigns a per- 
centage value, the aggregate of the five 
percentage values given being equal to 
100 per cent. The result derived from 
the comparison of the five ratios of an 
individual statement to the correspond- 
ing five of the group statement is figured 
in with the percentage weight, and an 
index figure is thereby produced. In 
support of the theory here advanced, 
the author has made a statement analy- 
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sis of two companies from this stand- 
point, which analysis covers a period of 
several years. These analyses are most 
interesting and reflect the possibilities 
that are contained in a statement analy- 
sis such as the writer proposes. Leav- 
ing the statement after a full discussion 
of the development of barometric analy- 
sis and the 100 per cent. statement, he 
discusses budgeting, setting forth the 
method of procedure. This chapter is 
most interesting and perhaps contains 
an idea not entirely as firmly planted 
in the minds of many as it might be. 
Following this Mr. Wall enters into 
a discussion of the moral risk, taking the 
three C’s of credit and presenting them 
from a different angle than is usual. He 
lays particular stress in this chapter on 
the cycle of business prosperity and de- 
pression. Reason for the purchase and 
features to be taken into consideration 
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in the purchase of commercial paper 
constitute the subject matter of the next 
chapter. 

The author, now drawing near the 
close of the book, inserts some sugges- 
tions found along the line of plant in- 
spection, mentioning methods of pro- 
cedure and features which merit atten- 
tion in the course of a plant inspection. 
The book closes with a chapter of a 
miscellaneous character in which certain 
forms relative to authorization to bor- 
row, authorization to open an account, 
balance cards, and various forms, are 
presented. There follows an appendix 
containing a number of statement forms 
which are in use by many banks 
throughout the country, as well as 
typical group statements, studies of sev- 
eral lines of industry which the writer 
has developed. 


au 


Westinghouse Head Predicts Electrical 
Prosperity for 1925 


66 PNDICATIONS for continued 
| good business in the electrical 
manufacturing industry are quite 
favorable,” states E. M. Herr, presi- 
dent of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. “Building, while lessened in 
volume at present, gives indications of 
resumption in large volume early this 
year. The number of building permits 
issued is increasing and the increase in 
iron and steel production is a good in- 
dication of activity in this line. 
“Railroads, which have been using 
large quantities of steel products for 
many months, are continuing their pur- 
chases in large volume. 
“Manufacturers, who have been buy- 
ing sparingly during the fall, are be- 
ginning to increase their orders and are 
planning for large future commitments. 
Prosperity in the iron and steel industry 


is almost invariably followed, after an 
interval of about three or four months, 
by a corresponding uplift in the produc- 
tion of electrical machinery and appli- 
ances and one can, therefore, confident- 
ly predict that an improvement in the 
demand for electrical products at least 
equal] to that for iron and steel will be 
felt not later than February or March. 
Owing to the more rapid development 
of the electrical industry, this improve- 
ment should be greater in proportion 
than the improvement now in evidence 
in the iron and steel business. 


RAILROAD ELECTRIFICATION 


“Another favorable factor is the im- 
provement in the position of our rail- 
roads from the state of great uncer- 
tainty as to their future which prevailed 
before the results of the recent election 
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were known. As railroad operators are 
now assured of a very considerable 
period of undisturbed opportunity to 
develop their business along progressive 
and economical lines, and are also given 
permission and even urged to make such 
favorable combinations with other roads 
as good business judgment dictates, 
their earning power is not only secure 
on reasonably optimistic estimates, com- 
pared with past performances, but may 
in many cases be expected to improve 
greatly over anything heretofore pos- 
sible. This condition, coming at a time 
of easy monetary conditions and ample 
cash resources in the country, will surely 
lead to the early accomplishment of 
many of the plans for electrification so 
long delayed on account of the very 
unfavorable fiscal conditions and hostile 
attitude of Congress. 

“The great improvement in the finan- 
cial situation among the farmers of the 
Northwest will be helpful, not so much 
in their direct purchases of electrical 
products, although these are steadily in- 
creasing, but more especially in the in- 
direct effect of their increased pros- 
perity in other lines, which in turn re- 
quire electrical machinery and appli- 
ances in a larger and larger amount. 


RADIO 


“The very remarkable growth in the 
demand for radio devices of all kinds is 
entirely unprecedented, having pro- 
gressed from nothing to a business for 
the country as a whole of about $350,- 
000,000 per annum during a period of 
less than four years. This development 
is much more important for the elec- 
trical manufacturer than even the sur- 
prisingly large figure given above would 
indicate. Radio devices require power 
to operate them and while this is small 
in each individual set, the number of 
sets in use is so large an aggregate that 
the total power required is considerable. 
It involves storage batteries in large 
numbers and the rectifying devices with 
which they are charged, as well, thus 
placing an additional load upon the 
power plants furnishing this energy and 
in turn requiring more apparatus and 
appliances in these power plants. 

“Another important increase in the 
demand for electrical machinery arises 
from the inter-connection of large elec- 
tric power generating stations, necessi- 
tating changes in the circuit breakers 
and control apparatus. Altogether, the 
electrical manufacturing industry can 
expect a fair and increasing volume of 
business during the next year and pos- 
sibly for a much longer period.” 


au 


Union Trust Company Gives Novel 
Entertainment 


ORE than 2500 men, women and 

children, prominent in Chicago’s 
business and social life, were guests of 
The Union Trust Company in historic 
Orchestra Hall, on the evening of No- 
vember 25, at which time there was 
staged a novel entertainment of music 
ani speaking under exclusive auspices 
of officers and directors of the institu- 
tion. 
' The entertainment, which is expected 


to set a precedent in customer relation- 
ship among large banking houses 
throughout the country, brought forth 
an attendance which completely filled 
the theater. Late comers were cared 
for through several hundred chairs 
placed on the stage directly behind the 
singers and speakers. 

Promptly at 8:20 Harry A. Wheeler, 
president of the bank, appeared on the 
stage. and with a few well chosen re- 








marks welcomed the audience to the 
Union Trust Company’s first big party. 
He pointed out that the sole purpose of 
the affair was to bring together at least 
a part of the Union Trust Company’s 
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RALPH PARLETTE 


Writer and publicist, well known at state bank 
association conventions, who helped to 
entertain the gathering 


“big family” for an evening of entertain- 
ment and in an atmosphere where they 
could lay aside their respective cares 
and worries. That the guests were in a 
happy frame of mind and appreciated 
the invitation, was attested by the ap- 
plause from all sections of the audience 
which greeted Mr. Wheeler's remarks. 

Soloists of international reputation 
who thrilled the guests with more than 
an hour’s entertainment, included Miss 
Jessie Isabel Christian, soprano; 
Jacques Gordon, violinist; John Rob- 
bins, baritone, and Walter P. Zimmer- 
man. organist. 
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Ralph Parlette, nationally known 
humorist and philosopher, was the prin- 
cipal speaker of the evening. Follow- 
ing a brief account of his recent trip 
to Europe, Mr. Parlette brought forth 
many laughs and frequent applause with 
his homely philosophy and spontaneous 
humor. He is well known as a speaker 
at state bank association conventions 
and meetings of chambers of commerce. 

Chicago newspapers, as well as the 
Associated Press, carried accounts of 
the event, which is said to be the finest 
of its kind ever held in America. Weeks 
of planning and arrangements far in 
advance of the entertainment were made 
by Paul L. Hardesty, manager of pub- 
licity, in co-operation with other officers 
of the bank. 

“We are very gratified and feel well 
repaid as a result of this new effort 
in customer relationship,’ said Mr. 
Wheeler. ‘With no precedent to follow 
we were naturally confronted with many 
problems in arranging the affair. We 
did not broadcast our message about it 
to the general public in advance of the 
meeting, but extended the invitation 
to our customers, both by direct mail 
and by bulletins posted in the bank, as 
we knew that the theaters’s seating ca- 
pacity was limited. 

“Hundreds of letters have been re- 
ceived by our officers from guests pres- 
ent, thanking the bank for providing a 
wholesome evening of entertainment. 
The reaction from all sources indicates 
that everyone had a good time and felt 
well repaid for attending. 

The Union Trust Company, which 
only a few months ago purchased the 
Chicago Tribune Building at Madison 
and Dearborn streets, which structure 
now carries the name of the trust com- 
pany. was organized in 1869. F. H. 
Rawson is chairman of the board. 
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Unremunerative Services 


(A special report by the Executive Committee of the Association of Uptown Bankers) 


HE Association of Uptown Bankers 

is a voluntary gathering of those 
bankers in the mid-town section, who 
believe there is value in the mutual dis- 
cussion of everyday problems, and who 
desire to know one another. The 
bankers who attend its meetings do so 
as individuals rather than as officials. 
As individuals they find it mutually 
profitable to discuss and analyze the 
everyday problems common to the en- 
tire group, and whatever influence they 
exert comes from a mutual agreement 
of many minds. This monthly round 
table glories in the fact that it is not en- 
cumbered with constitution, by-laws or 
rules. It has no authority and desires 
none. 

During the boom times of the war 
period, many unremunerated services 
grew up within banking institutions. 
Many of them still remain because it 
has not been realized how expensive 
they are. The information gathered by 
a special committee appointed for the 
purpose served to call attention to the 
importance of a general review of these 
unprofitable methods. The data col- 
lected, having been referred to the ex- 
ecutive committee, that committee now 
desires to record in more permanent 
form the following comments: 

While the payment of interest on 
checking accounts is a purely individual 
policy of each banking institution, nev- 
ertheless good business judgment indi- 
cates that, if interest is to be paid, 
substantial balances must be maintained. 
The legal reserve is frequently deduct- 
ed before figuring interest on such ac- 
counts, or a free balance is required. 

Good business judgment indicates the 
wisdom of applying to small checking 
accounts a monthly charge to cover the 
necessary expense and overhead. 

Good business judgment indicates 
that where active accounts do not main- 
tain substantial balances specially print- 
ed check books are not warranted unless 
paid for by depositors. 

The monthly paying of depositors’ 
bills, the making up of pay-rolls in en- 


velopes for depositors, or the issuing 
of cashier's or treasurer’s checks for 
group wages or salaries, are special 
services entitling the banking institution 
to adequate compensation. 

A reasonable charge is warranted for 
the purchase or sale of securities for 
the account of depositors unless a direct 
profit is made through a bond depart- 
ment, as is also a reasonable charge, 
covering actual cost, for the transfer, 
exchange or delivery of securities. 

Securities left for safekeeping longer 
than thirty days warrant a _ service 
charge. 

Every banking institution is entitled 
to a reasonable profit on foreign ex- 
change transactions. The risk taken and 
the labor involved are not the kind of 
service to be given free. 

Many banking institutions make ap- 
plication to the Internal Revenue Office 
for tax experts to assist depositors in 
preparing their income tax reports. 
Such service is free, but if additional 
help is required, involving expense to 
the banking institution, such expense 
is properly chargeable to the customer. 

The actual cost of obtaining special 
credit reports is properly chargeable to 
the depositor requesting such informa- 
tion. 

Only in very rases cases has it been 
found that banking institutions will en- 
deavor to attract new business by offer- 
ing accommodations at lower rates than 
those prevailing for their regular cus- 
tomers. 

Banks everywhere are finding it un- 
wise to add to the present high cost of 
doing business, the additional expense 
of submitting to the demands of unrea- 
sonable customers. Such depositors are 
never satisfied, no matter how much is 
done for them, and usually have a higher 
regard and respect for the manage- 
ment that is firm but fair in its policies. 
The time spent in catering to the de- 
mands of unreasonable customers can be 
better employed in assisting and de- 
veloping the growth of desirable and 
profitable business. 
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Chatham and Phenix Merger 


Will Consolidate With Metropolitan Trust. Combined New York 
Banks Will be Known as Chatham and Phenix National Bank 
and Trust Company 


NE of the most important New 
York bank mergers in history 
will bring together the Chatham 
and Phenix National Bank and the 
Metropolitan Trust Company into con- 
solidated institutions having combined 
total resources of $288,809,580. The 
new combination will be known as the 
Chatham and Phenix National Bank 
and Trust Company. The main office 
will be at 149 Broadway. Arrange- 
ments for the merger are subject to the 
approval of the stockholders and bank- 
ing authorities. 
A statement published by the two 
banks regarding the merger says: 
“General Samuel McRoberts, now 





LOUIS G. KAUFMAN 
President Chatham and Phenix National Bank, 
New York, who will occupy the same office in 
the consolidated Chatham and Phenix 
National Bank and Trust Company 
134 


president of the Metropolitan Trust 
Company, will be chairman of the 
board. Louis G. Kaufman, president of 
the Chatham and Phenix National 
Bank, will occupy the same office in the 
new bank. 

“The Chatham and Phenix National 
Bank was a combination, in the first in- 
stance, of the Phenix National Bank, 
established in 1812, and the Chatham 
National Bank, established in’ 1850. 
These two institutions were merged in 
1911, when they received a Federal 
charter for ninety-nine years to operate 
twelve branches, which are now estab- 
lished in various locations from the 
Battery to the Bronx, with two offices 
on Fifth avenue, one at Eighteenth 
street and one at Thirtieth street. It 
was the first national bank to establish 
branches, preceding all others by four 
or five years. 

“The Phenix Bank, originally a 
state institution, was started as the New 
York Manufacturing Company. It was 
one of the banks in which the senior 
J. Pierpont Morgan was active, and it 
was due to his instrumentality that it 
became a national bank in 1865. 

“Although old in years, the Chatham 
and Phenix banks had made scarcely 
any progress for many decades, their 
great growth beginning with Mr. 
Kaufman’s administration, one incident 
of which is said to be that a branch grew 
more in a year than the old institution 
grew in forty years. 

“The several banks brought into the 
Chatham and Phenix by Mr. Kaufman 
were The Century Bank of New York, 
Consolidated National Bank, National 
Reserve Bank, Mutual Alliance Trust 
Company, Nineteenth Ward Bank, 
Twelfth Ward Bank, Gansevoort Bank, 
Security Bank, Monroe Bank, Jefferson 
Bank, Van Norden Trust Company and 
the People’s Bank. On November 7. 
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1921, the New York County National 
Bank was also taken over by the 
Chatham and Phenix, and in July, 1922, 
the Union Exchange National Bank was 
brought into the Chatham and Phenix 
system. 

“In 1911, when Mr. Kaufman became 
president, the Chatham and Phenix had 
resources of about $22,000,000 as com- 
pared with resources at the present time 
of about $227,000,000. 

“Mr. Kaufman’s first bank job was 
that of messenger in the Marquette 
County Savings Bank, of which he later 
became cashier and manager. He is still 
chairman of the board of this bank. By 
a special dispensation of the Federal 
Reserve Board, Mr. Kaufman is also 
president of the First National Bank of 
Marquette, with which he became con- 
nected after his term of service in the 
Marquette Savings Bank. Mr. Kauf- 
man was elected president of the Michi- 
gan Bankers Association when he was 
32 years old, and has served as a mem- 
ber of the council of the American 
Bankers Association, and on many of 
its most important committees. 

“The Metropolitan Trust Company 
moved from 60 Wall street to its pres- 
ent location at 120 Broadway in Octo- 
ber, 1921, a few months before General 
Samuel McRoberts became president. 
Since the end of 1921 the Metropolitan’s 
deposits have more than doubled, and 
its individual and corporate trust busi- 
ness has been greatly expanded. 

“General McRoberts entered New 
York banking in 1909, as vice-president 
of the National City Bank. Prior to 
this time he had practised law in Chi- 
cago. and after acting as counsel to 
Armour and Company, became treasurer 
in 1904. General McRoberts was the 
leader in the Armour reorganization, 
which is regarded as one of the notable 
accomplishments of recent years. He is 





GENERAL SAMUEL McROBERTS 


President Metropolitan Trust Company, New York, 
who will be chairman of the board of the consoli- 
dated Chatham and Phenix National Bank 
and Trust Company 


now chairman of the finance committee 
of Armour and Company, and a director 
of many corporations, including the 
American Sugar Refining Company, 
National Surety Company, American 
Alliance Insurance Company, Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul, Kansas City 
Southern and Cumberland and Pennsy]- 
vania Railways. During the war Gen- 
eral McRoberts was chief of the pro- 
curement division of the ordnance de- 
partment, and commissioned a brigadier- 
general in August, 1918, when he was 
transferred to the A. E. F. He was 
awarded the D. S. M. and received the 
Legion of Honor.” 
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Statement of Condition at Close of Business, December 31, 192) 


RESOURCES 

Cash and Due From Banks 

Loans and Discounts 

U. 8S. Government Securities 

Other Securities 

Redemption Fund—tU. 8. 
Treasurer .... 

Customers’ Acceptance 
Liability ..... $20,441,421.02 
Less Amount 

in Portfolio 836,411.42 


$195,985,488.63 
.... 335,996,097.69 
67,106,088.84 
22,699,328.16 


55,000.00 


19,605,009.60 


268,730.20 


$641,715,743.12 


Others Assets ..... 


LIABILITIES 


Capital as saul $ 20,000,000.00 

Surplus and Profits - 25,461,568.76 

Reserved for ‘Taxes, In- 
terest, etc. 


Fs se 2,175,483.77 
Dividend Payable Jan. 2, 1925 


800,000.00 
Deposits a 570,787,162.29 
Circulating Notes 1,079,000.00 


Acceptances ..$20,589,585.70 
Less Amount 
in Portfolio 836,411.42 


19,753,174.28 
Other Liabilities 1,659,354.02 


$641,715,743.12 


OFFICERS 
ALBERT H. WIGGIN, President 
Vice-Presidents 


SAMUEL H. MILLER 
CARL J. SCHMIDLAPP 
REEVE SCHLEY 
SHERRILL SMITH 


HENRY OLLESHEIMBR 
ALFRED C. ANDREWS 
ROBERT I. BARR 
GEORGE D. GRAVES 


Assistant Vice-Presidents 


EDWIN A. LEE 
WILLIAM E. PURDY 
GEORGE H. SAYLOR 


M. HADDEN HOWELL 
ALFRED W. HUDSON 
GEORGE HADDEN 


JAMES L. MILLER 


THOMAS RITCHIE, Comptroller 


WILLIAM P. HOLLY, Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


HENRY W. CANNON 
ALBERT H. WIGGIN 
President 
JOHN J. MITCHELL 
President, Illinois Merchants Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois 
GUY E. TRIPP 
Chairman Board of Directors, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. 
JAMES N. HILL 
DANIEL C. JACKLING 
President, Utah Copper Company 
CHARLES M. SCHWAB 
Chairman Board of Directors, Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation 
SAMUEL H. MILLER 
Vice-President 
EDWARD R. TINKER 
President, Chase Securities Corp’n 


EDWARD T. NICHOLS 
Vice-President, Great Northern Railway 
Company 

NEWCOMB CARLTON 
President, Western Union Telegraph 
Company 


FREDERICK H. ECKER 
Vice-President, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company 
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EUGENE V. R. THAYER 
E. Atkins & Company 
CARL J. SCHMIDLAPP 
Vice-President 
GERHARD M. DAHL 
Chairman Board of Directors, Brooklyn- 
Manhattan Transit Corporation 
ANDREW FLETCHER 
President, American Locomotive Co. 
REEVE SCHLEY 
Vice-President 


H. WENDELL ENDICOTT 
WILLIAM M. WOOD 
American Woolen Co. 
JEREMIAH MILBANK 
HENRY OLLESHEIMER 
Vice-President 
ARTHUR G. HOFFMAN 
Vice-President, The Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Company, Inc. 
F. EDSON WHITE 
President, Armour & Company 
ALFRED P. SLOAN, Jr. 
President, General Motors Corporation 
ELISHA WALKER 
President, Blair & Co., Inc. 
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How Bankers View 


ANKERS seem unanimous in sup- 
porting business and industrial 
leaders of the country in the 

widespread belief that this country is 
entering into what gives every promise 
of being one of its greatest eras of pros- 
perity. 

The following statements of several 
of the country’s prominent bankers re- 
flect the general banking attitude at the 
beginning of the year toward the pros- 
pects for 1925. 


William E. Knox, president Bowery 
Savings Bank, New York, and presi- 
dent American Bankers Association: 


The people of the United States have sel- 
dom if ever been presented with a greater 
promise of prosperity than today, if many 
of the current business analyses and fore- 
casts are to be taken seriously. 

There are several main factors to which 
this favorable outlook is attributed. One is 
the fact that we have won political peace, 
with an Administration that guarantees 
economic sanity as far as the National Gov- 
ernment is concerned. Another is that our 
banking and monetary situation was never 
in a hetter position to serve expanding busi- 
ness. Industrially, also, the country has 
ample plant capacity equipped with modern 
and efficient machinery. 

Conditions in employment and wages are 
such as to insure large buying power from 
the general public. In agriculture the posi- 
tion of the farmer has been improved by 
splendid crops and good prices. Financial 
conditions in foreign countries, whose pur- 
chases are required to take up the slack 
of surplus production of this country, 
promise better foreign markets. 

Granting that this optimism is soundly 
based it may be pointed out that there is 
one other factor as important as any of the 
foregoing if we are to have an era of pros- 
perity that will continue for any length of 
time. This factor is the mental attitude of 
our people and the consequent use they make 
of the opportunity of prosperity that is pre- 

sented. Many a good team has lost its game 
through over-confidence, and prosperity is 
Sometimes impaired by optimism. 

_In the present situation the more cau- 
tious fear that there is danger of an era of 
inflation developing with business activity 
because of our great supply of gold. But 
the mere fact that the means are at hand 
does not necessarily imply that our business 


Prospects for 1925 


men are going to rush headlong into an 
era of overtrading and our bankers into a 
period of undue credit expansion. If busi- 
ness men and bankers continue to use good 
judgment, expanding their operations only 
as the demand of the public calls for ex- 
pansion, thus maintaining equilibrium be- 
tween production and consumption, we need 
have no fear of’ an era of inflation. The 
longer this attitude is maintained, the longer 
should the period of prosperity continue. 


F. O. Watts, president First National 
Bank in St. Louis: 


A rising tide of optimism with respect to 
the business and financial outlook has been 
occurring for several months, and especially 
since the election. As a matter of fact im- 
provement began long before the election, 
but so powerful is the psychological element 
in business and financial affairs that the 
wide-spread belief of an improvement did 
not seem to afford a basis of action and 
expression until after the presidential elec- 
tion had passed. During the past year, 
there have been very decided improvements 
in the general industrial situation. 

The American farmer, who makes up over 
one-third of our population, has enjoyed a 
very decided improvement in his position. 
While the crop yield this year will not be 
unusual as far as amount is concerned, yet 
the prices of farm products have so risen 
that it is estimated that the American 
farmer will be a billion dollars better off 
than he was last vear. This means that he 
will be in the market in the future to pur- 
chase goods in greater volume than has been 
the case during the past year or two. Im- 
provement in business can only come through 
an increased demand for goods, and our 
agricultural population will supply, perhaps, 
the chief demand in the domestic market for 
an increased amount of goods. 

Our situation is, on the whole, in a very 
healthy condition. There is no great ac- 
cumulation of goods anywhere along the 
line from original producer to the stores and 
shops of the retailers. This means that no 
clearing of distressed merchandise will be 
necessary before we enter into this promised 
condition of improved business. 

Another wholesome factor in the situation 
is the ample supply of commercial bank 
credit available. The business man is assured 
of obtaining his funds for some months to 
come at a very moderate charge. Indeed, 
the demand, national and international, for 
funds may be so great that bankers and 
those in charge of the capital of the country 
may be enticed into questionable loans and 
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investments. It is important for the com- 
mercial banker to keep his assets liquid and 
this can only be done by loaning commercial 
bank funds for working or operating pur- 
poses and not for capital investment, 
whether this be in purchasing land or in 
manufacturing or merchandising operations. 

The banker also, if he is to keep his assets 
liquid, must keep a proper perspective of 
what are fair and permanent values as con- 
trasted with the changing prices of commod- 
ities. If he will remember the experience 
which he had several years ago when he 
made as a basis of loans highly inflated 
prices of commodities, there will be no dan- 
ger of his permitting any large part of the 
liquid capital of the country to become 
frozen. All in all, the situation is one of 
promise during the next six months for in- 
creased business activity without any fear 
or promise of unhealthy excesses, if bankers 
and business men will keep a proper per- 
spective. 


Leroy A. Goddard, chairman State 
Bank of Chicago: 


The coming year should be one of oppor- 
tunity to substantiate conditions on an 
orderly and well balanced level. Certainly 
there is every encouragement toward a spirit 
of frugality and economy, perhaps, in a way 
not heretofore experienced. We have the 
conscientious and striking example of Pres- 
ident Coolidge, not only in theory but in 
practice. We also are justified in a well 
grounded faith that under his direction we 
will have a sane and sound administration 
of the affairs of government for the next 
four years. 

I cannot see but that in all activities of 
industry, commerce and finance, we may 
look forward to 1925 as a year in which 
favorable and satisfactory conditions will 
prevail. The general situation now is fun- 
damentally good. Farming conditions are 
greatly improved and banks in the agricul- 
tural districts are materially strengthened. 
The growth and upward trend of our large 
packing houses reflect increasing prosperity 
in the farming districts. Perhaps the most 
striking evidence of this upward turn of the 
tide is in the very large increase of sales 
with the mail order houses. Building ac- 
tivities are moving on with unabated speed, 
and there is encouragement in the general 
employment of labor. Coal mining is one 
important industry that has not recovered 
its healthy condition—operators should be 
realizing better returns. 

Our banking institutions in the central 
reserve cities were never more sound than 
they are today, although profits in the com- 
mercial departments in the banks have de- 
clined in the later part of 1924 due to low 
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rates and also to a material decline in the 
country balances because of a reduction of 
interest paid on these accounts. Other de- 
partments in general have had a very sat- 
isfactory year. Speaking for Chicago in 
particular, we believe its position in the 
banking world is more important than ever 
before and indications are that it will con- 
tinue in increasing strength. The very large 
expansion and growth of our banking in- 
stitutions is attracting general attention 
throughout the country. 


A. W. Loasby, president Equitable 
Trust Company of New York: 


The coming year should be one of pros- 
perity. The danger of foreign competition, 
which is talked about so much, will probably 
not injure our business during the year, but 
its underlying threat will have a beneficial 
effect in preventing any tendencies toward 
inflation. Another similar factor is the pos- 
sibility of an ultimate decline in the volume 
of building construction. I look accordingly 
for prosperity without inflation. 

Railway traffic in 1925 should exceed in 
volume the traffic carried in any preceding 
year of our history. This factor, if ac- 
companied by decreasing operating costs 
due to improving efficiency, should result in 
a high level of railway profits. If so, this 
rehabilitation of railroad finances should 
lead to profound effects throughout our 
economic organization. Moreover, the pros- 
perity of the agricultural classes, due to har- 
vesting of total crops estimated in value at 
over twelve billions, will evidence itself in 
expenditures during the early months of 
1925, with its attendant effect upon general 
business. 


Edwin G. Foreman, Jr., vice-president 
Foreman Banks of Chicago: 


The financial outlook for the coming year 
gives every indication that we have reason 
to be optimistic, as we may safely feel that 
we have passed the post-war deflation and 
are ascending the ladder of recovery. 

Greater purchasing power of our mercan- 
tile concerns has caused a substantial in- 
crease in manufacturing. The natural result 
of this is an improvement in employment 
and labor conditions which, in turn, has a 
favorable effect on the buying power of the 
nation. 

The farmers are in better circumstances 
than a year ago, and have reduced their in- 
debtedness to such an extent that they are 
again in a position to buy. The improved 
financial condition in European markets will 
also be reflected in our prosperity, as it en- 
ables us to have a greater outlet for our sur- 
plus commodities. 
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We should indeed have a healthy expan- 
sion in business, and prosper during the year 
1925. 


Leonard P. Ayres, vice-president Cleve- 
land Trust Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio: 


In recent years the business world has 
become familiar with the term “business 
cycle,” and it has learned to use it in re- 
ferring to the swings of general business 
that recur every three or four years, and 
carry commerce, trade, and industry from 
depression up to recovery, on up to pros- 
peritv, down again to decline, and finally to 
another depression. 

The most important fact in the present 
business situation is that we have just en- 
tered a new business cycle in this country. 
The old one that began in the depression of 
1921 came to an end last summer, and a new 
one is under way. 

It is extremely significant that this new 
business cycle starts off with the same com- 
bination of conditions that has existed at 
the beginning of some of the most notable 
periods of sustained prosperity in earlier 
years. It has long been noted that four 
factors are necessary to produce a period 
of sustained prosperity in this country. The 
first is increasing industrial production after 
a period of depression. The second is good 
agricultural prices. The third is increasing 
export demand, and the fourth is easy credit 
conditions. These four controlling factors 
came together in combination at the begin- 
ning of the record-breaking period of pros- 
perity which began in 1899, and lasted until 
1903. They were again present in the so- 
called Roosevelt prosperity from 1904 
through 1907. They were again present dur- 
ing the unprecedented prosperity that lasted 
from 1915 until the spring of 1920. It is 
noteworthy that they were not all present 
during the relatively short prosperity that 
began late in 1922, and subsided early in 
1923. 

The notable fact about the present situa- 
tion is that as we stand on the threshold 
of the new year of 1925, we are in the be- 
ginning of a new business cycle, and this new 


cycle is starting off with the old combina- . 


tion of industrial activity, farm prosperity, 
export demand, and easy credit that has re- 
sulted in periods of sustained prosperity in 
earlier years. 

It is probable that 1925 will be a year 
of recovery, reaching prosperity, with great- 
er production, larger margins of profits, ac- 
companied with more speculation in both 
commodities and securities. Unless weather 


conditions prove highly abnormal, 1925 
promises to be a year of increasing business 
acceleration, approaching the speed limit, 
and in danger of incurring the consequent 
penalties in 1926. 


Festus J. Wade, president Mercantile 
Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo.: 


It doesn’t take a pair of rose-colored 
spectacles to see good business ahead. All 
conditions added together and summed up 
show a result which is most gratifying. 

Not for a long time has business been 
tempted to inflation as it has been lately by 
the cheapness and abundance of money. That 
this condition has been true for months and 
that inflation does not now exist, or at least 
is not apparent, is a good sign. It seems the 
present generation of business men has 
learned its lesson—that valleys are on the 
other side of mountains and depressions fol- 
low booms. 

It is true that in the past sharp rises in 
the stock market have been the forerunners 
of boom times. However, I believe the 
present acceleration is nothing more nor 
less than favorable reaction from the elec- 
tion of a business administration. In many 
cases the rails led the rise, often pulling 
other industrials up with them. This is 
perfectly normal and a natural reaction, as 
the chastisement by ballot administered to 
the radical element has encouraged the rail- 
roads to expect little or no unfair regulatory 
legislation at this short session. In the ab- 
sence of such legislation the railroads will 
be able to expend more, to improve their 
service and increase their equipment; hence 
the favorable bearing on the other indus- 
trials. 

The farmer has had a great grain-profit 
year, and though the so-called “farm prob- 
lem” is still with us, one hears less of it than 
formerly. There always will be a “farm 
problem” as long as 5,000,000 stockholders 
try to run a business without a set of officers 
or board of directors. But the farmer has 
money to spend and the railroads have 
money to spend, which conditions, in them- 
selves, are enough to bring prosperity. 

With a gradual acceleration of business 
which seems to be natural, and not a product 
of inflation; with a rise in stock quotations 
which seems to be a business endorsement of 
a business administration, and not a fore- 
runner of an unhealthy boom; with the 
farmers and the railroads fairly prosperous; 
and with men in the high places of Govern- 
ment who not only promised economy and 
lower taxes, but seem to be doing their best 
to live up to promises; well—1925 looks to 
me like a good year. 
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Eastern States 


Comprising New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Delaware 


EMPLOYEES SHARE PROSPERITY 


The American Trust Company and the 
New York Title and Mortgage Company 
have inaugurated a unique profit-sharing 
plan, by which one-half the fund is paid in 
cash and the other one-half is placed in 
trust and invested in stock of the New 
York Title and Mortgage Company or other 
securities legal for trust funds. Since the 
invested fund was established, a year ago, 
it has markedly appreciated in value. By 
its terms, each employee receives the bene- 
fit of income as it is earned by the fund, 
the income beginning to be paid to him in 
cash when his share of the principal amounts 
to $1000. Each employee shall receive his 
share of the accumulated principal when he 
reaches the age of sixty years—the time of 
life when, according to life insurance com- 
pany statistics, such funds are most needed. 


SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 
INCREASES CAPITAL 


An increase in the capital stock of the 
Seaboard National Bank of New York from 
$4,000,000 to $5,000,000 was authorized by 
the board of directors at its meeting on 
December 12. The new stock is to be of- 
fered to shareholders subject to the ratifica- 
tion of the plan by them at the annual 
meeting in January. The price to stock- 
holders will be $100 per share, against its 
current market price of around $475 a share, 
on the basis of one share of additional stock 
for every four shares owned by the stock- 
holder. In this way $1,000,000 in all will be 
acquired which will be used for enlarging 
the capital. It is proposed to issue trans- 
ferable warrants of subscription on January 


15, 1925, to shareholders of record on Jan- 
uary 14, calling for payment in full on or 
before February 16, 1925. 

The Seaboard National Bank, with a pres- 
ent capital of $4,000,000, has a surplus of 
$6,000,000 and undivided profits of approxi- 
mately $2,000,000. The surplus is to be in- 
creased to $7,000,000 by a transfer of $1,- 
000,000 from the undivided profits account. 

Chellis A. Austin, president of the bank, 
stated that the deposits have nearly doubled 
within the last three years and are at pres- 
ent in the neighborhood of $135,000,000. ‘The 
capital is somewhat out of line now and 
this increase is needed to meet the demands 
of an expanding business. It is expected 
that the present dividend rate of 16 per cent. 
per annum per share will be continued after 
the increase in capital is effected. 


SHEPARD MORGAN LEAVES 
RESERVE BANK 


The resignation of Shepard Morgan as 
assistant Federal Reserve agent at the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York was an- 
nounced by the bank last month. Mr. Morgan 
left New York for France, where he will 
accept an appointment on the staff of S. 
Parker Gilbert, agent general for repara- 
tion payments under the Dawes Plan. 

Mr. Morgan went into the employ of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York in Jan- 
uary, 1918, and had been with the institution 
until his departure to join the staff of Mr. 
Gilbert. His first work was as controller 
of the Government Loan Organization, and 
one year after his entry into Federal Re- 
serve Bank affairs he was made assistant 
Federal Reserve agent. In that position he 
had supervision of the relations of the bank 
with its members and the public, of its 
statistical service, and of its various pub- 
lished reports. 

His training was said to qualify him well 
to help Mr. Gilbert in his work of directing 
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Germany’s financial affairs, as Mr. Morgan 
has been engaged in city and Government 
financing undertakings as well as in private 
banking practice. 


IRVING BANK-COLUMBIA TRUST 
COMPANY APPOINTS ADVISORY 
BOARD FOR OUT-OF-TOWN 
OFFICE 


The Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Com- 
pany, New York, has announced the appoint- 
ment of an advisory board for its out-of- 
town office in the Woolworth Building, that 
city. The creation of this board, which holds 
a relation to the out-of-town office compar- 
able with that of a board of directors, is 
another step in the development of the in- 
dividual completeness in organization of 


each of the eighteen Irving-Columbia bank- 
ing offices in Greater New York. Nearly all 
the offices of the company now enjoy the 
advice and counsel of boards of this kind. 
a completely 


The out-of-town office is 
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equipped banking unit created to handle ex- 
clusively the business of customers in the 
United States outside of New York City. 
The membership of its advisory board in- 
cludes officers of well-known business con- 
cerns, operating in various parts of the 
country. 


GUARANTY’S DEPOSITS UP $36,000,000 
SINCE NOVEMBER 15 


The condensed statement of condition of 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
as of December 31, 1924, shows total re- 
sources of $753,231,281.10 as compared with 
$689,842,648.93 at the time of the last pub- 
lished statement, November 15, 1924. The 
company has deposits of $621,425,390.73 as 
compared with $585,115,054.17 on November 
15. Surplus and undivided profits total 
$19,366,386.15. 


BANK OF UNITED STATES 
INCREASES CAPITAL 


The Bank of United States, New York, 
increased its capital stock from $2,000,000 
to $3,000,000. The surplus has been in- 
creased $500,000 and is now $1,400,000. The 
total resources of the bank are now over 
$60,000,000. 


LIBERTY NATIONAL INCREASES 
CAPITAL 


The Liberty National Bank in New York 
announced recently that the proposed in- 
crease in the capital of the bank had been 
approved by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. The bank will have a capital of $1,- 
500,000 and the increase will give it com- 
bined capital and surplus of $2,000,000. 


ALOIS MARCUS TO BE FOREIGN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


The Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Com- 
pany, New York, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Alois A. F. Marcus as its 
representative in the countries of Central 
Europe and Holland, with headquarters in 
Berlin. Mr. Marcus sailed December 13, to 
take up his duties. 


NEW YORK TITLE AND MORTGAGE 
INCREASES CAPITAL 


With the payment of $2,250,000, increas- 
ing the capitalization of the New York 
Title and Mortgage Company from $6,000,- 
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a Pride Mark 
= of a 


™ 
. Real Bank 


Big Enough—to handle any 

financial transaction, nation- 
| al or regional, in an efficient 
manner. 


Small Enough—to consider 
every account as deserving 
our best efforts, knowing 

that our growth depends on 

our customers’ success. 











Old Enough—to apply to your 
bank-building problems 67 
years of practical banking 
experience. 


Young Enough—in spirit to 
bring the enthusiasm of 
aggressive officers and a pro- 
gressive board of business 
men into action in behalf 
of our patrons. 


Strong Enough—to offer the | 
basis of absolute confidence |} 
in our resources of more 


than $100,000,000.00. 


























000 to $7,500,000 and the surplus from $2,- 
000,000 to $2,750,000, the company now has 
capital funds of over $14,000,000, according 
to an announcement made by Harry A. 
Kahler, president. The increase in the capi- 
talization is to be used for the expanding 
business of the company. The new stock 
was entirely taken by present stockholders. 


FULTON TRUST COMPANY 
The statement of condition of the Fulton 
Trust Company of New York as of January 
1, 1925, shows total resources of $14,213,- 
882; due depositors $12,714,393; capital 
$500,000; and surplus $250,000. 


HAMILTON NATIONAL BANK 


APPOINTMENTS 
rhe Hamilton National Bank, New York, 
has announced the appointment of Charles 


5. Doty as cashier, effective January 1, 1925. 
Mr. Doty is a banker of many years’ ex- 
perience, having been assistant to James D. 
Cannon, president of the Fourth National 
Bank; later in the same capacity with the 
Columhia Bank. He is, at present, an of- 


ficial of the Manufacturers Trust Company. 
William B. Dodd has been appointed vice- 
president in charge of new business. 


SAMUEL W. REYBURN WITHDRAWS 
FROM GUARANTY 


Announcement is made of the resignation 
of Samuel W. Reyburn, president of Lord 
& Taylor and president of the Associated 
Dry Goods Corporation of Virginia, as a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, be- 
cause of his election as a Class B. director 
of the Federal Reserve Bank, a position 
which precludes membership on any other 
bank directorate. 

Mr. Reyburn was formerly president of 
the Union Trust Company of Little Rock, 
Arkansas. He came to New York in 1914, 
and has won an outstanding position here in 
business and financial circles. 


AMERICAN TRUST DEPOSITS SHOW 
45 PER CENT. INCREASE 


The American Trust Company of New 
York begins the year with capital, surplus 
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Capital $500,000 Surplus $4,000,000 Undivided Profits $512,000 
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and undivided profits of $4,899,011.19 and 
total resources of $44,364,317.73. Deposits 
during the year increased from $26,751,327.78 
to $38,784,700.60, or 45 per cent. 


U. S. SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
ELECTIONS 
At a meeting of the directors of the 


United States Safe Deposit Company held 
December 19, 1924. H. LL. Servoss was 
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E. W. DUTTON F. J. CLAUSSEN 

Vice-president and vice-president and treasurer, Th 

respectively, of the United States Safe Deposit Banl 

Company, New York pie 

crea: 

elected president of the company, succeed- depa 

ing the late J. Lynch Pendergast. E. W. of & 

Dutton was elected vice-president, and F. J. incre 

Claussen vice-president and treasurer. Mr. nia 

Servoss is a vice-president of the United N 

States Mortgage & Trust Co. rese 

and 

ANNUAL TRUST COMPANIES fron 

BANQUET ae 

$6, 

Lucius Teter, president of the Trust Com- just 

pany Division, American Bankers Associa- divi 

tion, has announced that the Committee on T 

Arrangements for the fourteenth annual exce 

banquet of the trust companies of the tect 

United States had decided to hold the affair tory 

at the Hotel Commodore, New York City, loca 

Thursday evening, February 19, 1925. The pou 

speakers will be Sir Henry Thornton, ch uit and 
— a man and president Canadian National R uil- cen 
ee ee _— , ways, and President Ernest Martin Hopkins F 
President United — er Deposit Company, a Wiccitanaatiie College. rep 
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WH full faith in the integrity and 
ethics of the members of the bank- 
ing fraternity, who with great credit have 
come through the trying period of defla- 
tion and with confidence in their ability 
to serve this great country during the 
coming years, we extend our sincere 


good wishes for 1925. 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 
OF BUFFALO 


Resources over One Hundred Sixty Millions of Dollars 


























NATIONAL CITY BANK 


The annual report of the National City 
Bank of New York shows resources on De- 
cember 31 totalling $1,142,329,671, an in- 
crease of $222,155,046 during 1924. Gross 
deposits amounted to $916,082,261, a gain 
of $184,442,179, the largest on record. This 
increase occurred principally in domestic ac- 
counts. 

Net operating profits for the year, after 
reserves for taxes, pensions, death benefits 
and management fund, totalled $11,554,428, 
from which $1,331,766 was applied to reserve 
for contingencies. Dividends amounted to 
$6,400,000, and after certain other minor ad- 
justments $3,394,931 was carried to un- 
divided profits. 

The statement showed the bank to be in 
excellent financial shape and heavily pro- 
tected by contingency reserves. Satisfac- 
tory progress was made in all of its five 
local branches. Thrift accounts in the com- 
pound interest department numbered 65,000 
and show an increase in deposits of 56 per 
cent. over the previous year. 

Forc'gn branches also were profitable, the 
report showing net earnings from this source 





being nearly 80 per cent. in excess of the 
year 1923. 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


Favorable progress was made by the 
Chase National Bank of New York last year, 
the forty-eighth of its existence. Total re- 
sources rose to $641,715,743 on December 
31, when it had on hand $195,985,488 cash 
and due from banks, and $67,106,088 in 
United States Government securities. The 
total of loans and discounts, $335,996,097, in- 
cludes commercial discounts, “Street” loans 
and customers’ loans, both time and de- 
mand. The total of other securities was 
$22,699,328 book value. The market value is 
in excess of this amount. 

No change was made in capital during the 
year. The surplus and profit account on 
December 31, 1924, was $25,461,568, making 
the total capital, surplus and profits at the 
present time $45,461,568, not including 
figures of the Chase Securities Corporation. 

Profits of the bank during the year, after 
deducting all.expenses and making full pro- 
vision for all bad and doubtful debts and 
providing for reserve for taxes, were $4,- 
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A systematic arrangement of the stat- 
utes affecting both foreign and domes- 
tic business corporations in all states. 

The Uniform Stock Transfer Act. 
The Blue Sky Laws. 
The Anti-Trust Laws. 

Forms and Precedents. 








United States Corporation Company 


150 Broadway, New York 











954,684, or 24.77 per cent. on the capital of 
the bank. Out of these profits dividends of 
16 per cent. on the $20,000,000 capital of the 
bank, amounting to $3,200,000, were paid to 
shareholders. 


Chase Securities Corporation surplus and 
profit account on December 31, 1924, was 
$5,220,397. Profits for the year after de- 
ducting all expenses were $1,674,329. Of this 
dividends amounting to $800,000, or $4 per 
share, were paid. 





ROBERT F. BROWN 


Vice-president and secretary United States Mortgage 
& Trust Co., New York 
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U. S. MORTGAGE AND TRUST 
ELECTIONS 


At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the United States Mortgage & Trust Co. 
held December 19, 1924, the directors voted 
the payment of additional compensation of 
10 per cent. of the amount of salaries paid 
to officers and employes during the year. 

Robert F. Brown, assistant to the presi- 





CHARLES DIEHL 


Vice-president in charge of 125th street branch, 
United States Mortgage & Trust Co., 
New York 


dent, was elected vice-president and secre- 
tary, and Charles Diehl was elected vice- 
president in charge of the 125th street 
branch. 

William J. Wittman has been appointed 
assistant trust officer of the company. 


SAVINGS BANKS ASSOCIATION 
ELECTIONS 


At a meeting of the executive committee, 
Savings Banks Association of the State of 
New York, Paul W. Albright was elected 
general secretary of the association to suc- 
ceed Joseph A. Seaborg. Mr. Seaborg 
leaves to become treasurer of the United 
States Savings Bank, Madison avenue and 
58th street, New York City. 

Mr. Albright, the new secretary, has been 
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lo Trust Companies 
Banks and Bankers 


This Company extends cordial good wishes for a 
Prosperous New Year, and takes occasion to 
renew the invitation to utilize the services of its 
various Departments whenever the opportunity 


55 Cedar 


Madison Ave. at 74th St. 
125th St. at Eighth Ave. 


UNITED STATES 
MORTGAGE & TRUST COMPANY 


CapitaL, SurpLus AND UNpivipED 


New York 


Street 
73rd) St. 


- $7,400,000 











with the South Brooklyn Savings Institution 
for the past eleven years. He is thoroughly 
familiar with the work of every department 
of savings banking, and is ably equipped to 
handle the work of the association of the 
147 savings banks of the state. 


INDIVIDUALISM THE BASIS OF 
AMERICA’S GREATNESS 


The maintenance of individualism, which is 
the foundation of the whole structure of 
American industry, is essential to this 
country’s continued greatness, Lewis E. 
Pierson, chairman Irving Bank-Columbia 
Trust Company, said in an address on De- 
cember 13 before the Bankers Forum at the 
Hotel Astor. The guest of honor was 
Willian E. Knox, president American Bank- 
ers Association, and Mr. Pierson cited Mr. 
Knox’ rise from immigrant boy to preemi- 
hence in his profession as a proof “that 
America is indeed the land of opportunity, 
where individual success is measured by in- 
dividual ability, without regard to inherited 
wealth or position.” Mr. Pierson continued: 

“It detracts nothing from the distinction of 
our guest of honor to remind ourselves that 


his success is not an isolated example of 
triumph over difficulties, but that a general 
survey of those who have achieved eminence 
in American industry and business clearly 
indicates that the qualities of leadership 
seem to be more easily acquired in the hard 
school of experience than in any other way. 

“The strength of our country lies in the 
fact that it has been the individual who has 
made America great, and America in turn 
has made the individual successful. This is 
something which, as Americans, we should 
never forget. As Americans we can not too 
often remind ourselves that the whole struc- 
ture of American industry is built upon the 
solid foundation of individualism. If indi- 
vidualism is wrong, then the whole struc- 
ture of American business and of American 
prosperity is a delusion.” 

Mr. Pierson described industrial develop- 
ment in America achieved through individual 
initiative, denouncing proposals of Govern- 
ment ownership of railroads and other pub- 
lic utilities, which, he declared, would de- 
prive them of individual ambition, responsi- 
bility and decision. 

“Most disastrous of all,’ Mr. Pierson 
added, “if our people ever commit them- 
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ORGANIZED !1890 
"Toes SS 4VE; J B3. 
10 BRANCHES IN GREATER NEW YORK 


Member of the New York Clearing House Association 
Condensed Statement as of the close of Business, December 31, 1924 





Resources 


Loans and Discounts’ - , , . . - $57,183,913.65 
U.S. & Municipal Bonds - - - - - 14,076,931.52 
Short Term Securitie, - . , : . - 17,740,201.85 
Bonds and Other Securities . . . - 9,987,418.66 
Banking Houses  - - . - 1,551,971.74 
Real Estate (Other than a — - 62,750.00 
Cash and Exchanges’ - - - - - - 13,274,125.32 
Customers’ Liability, Account of Acceptances, etc. 2,670,431.51 


‘ 








$116,547,744.25 
Liabilities 
Capital Stock - - - - . - $3,500,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits - . . - 5,081,941.64 
Reserve for Taxes - - - 46,686.02 
Quarterly Dividend Payable January 2. 1925 - 140,000.00 
Due Depositors - . - - . - 105,468,251.71 
Acceptances, Letters of Credit, etc. . - - 2,310,864.88 
$116,547,744.25 


A Comparison of Progress 


Year Ending 
Dec. 31st Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Deposits 
1921 $6,025,000 $82,748,099 
1922 $6,829,613 $87,024,850 
1923 $7,622,591 $97,739,622 
1924 $8,581,942 $105,468,252 
HAROLD C. RICHARD, President 
Vice-Presidents 
JOHN KNEISEL WILLIAM B. ROTH 


CHARLES A. SMITH HARRY W. VOGEL 
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selves to the theory that the Government 
can do for Americans that which, for more 
than a century, they have been doing, and 
doing well, for themselves, they will strike 
a death blow at the ambition of every Ameri- 
can boy. Ambition will not thrive in an at- 
mosphere where the young man is led to 
believe that he is not the master of his own 
destiny and that his future depends upon 
the favor of Government and the caprice of 
politics. Once the nation turns aside from 
the splendid doctrine of individualism which 
has made it great, it will slowly but surely 
close the doors of opportunity to individual 
ambition.” 


JOHN McHUGH SAILS 


John McHugh, president of the Mechanics 
& Metals National Bank, New York, has 
left for San Francisco, where he will catch 
the steamship Belgenland on a trip around 
the world. Mr. McHugh postponed his de- 
parture until the arrival of Chairman Gates 
W. McGarrah from Germany. 


WOMAN APPOINTED OFFICER 


The Eastern Exchange Bank, New York, 
formerly the Bigelow State Bank, has ap- 
pointed Mrs. Evelyn Branch Nichols as 
assistant cashier at its offices, Broad street 
and Exchange place. According to the bank 
she is the second woman in New York City 
to be appointed to such a position. 

During the war Mrs. Nichols, who was 
formerly Mrs. E. B. Derby, was prominent 
in Red Cross work. 


INTERNATIONAL ACCEPTANCE 
BANK MOVES 


The International Acceptance Bank, Inc., 
has moved to its offices in its new building 
at 52 Cedar street, New York. 


EMPIRE TRUST COMPANY 


The statement of condition of the Empire 
Trust Company, New York, as of December 
31, 1924, shows total resources of $78,244,- 
862; capital, $4,000,000; surplus and un- 
divided profits, $3,147,714 and total de- 
posits, $69,142,692. 


MORRIS PLAN TO HAVE NEW 
QUARTERS 


_ Between February 15 and March 1, 1925, 
the Morris Plan Company of New York 
will move its main office from the downtown 


HIS BANK offers com- 

plete facilities for the 
transaction of every kind 
of banking business. 


Collections made promptly and 
on favorable terms on every 
part of the world 


Foreign Exchange Bought 
and Sold 


Commercial and Travelers’ 
Letters of Credit 


Correspondence and 
inquiries invited 
Capital - $3,000,000 

Surplus and 
Profits - 9,000,000 


E. F. SHANBACKER 
President 


“ Ohe 


FOURTH SIRE 
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NATIONAL BANK 


Philadelphia 














CAPITAL, 
SURPLUS 
and 
UNDIVIDED 
PROFITS 
$95,297,556.73 


Head Office 
55 Wall Street 
Other New York 
City Offices 
42nd Street at 
Madison Avenue 


Fifth Avenue 
at 28th Street 


57th Street at 
7th Avenue 


72nd Street 
at Broadway 


Bowery 
at Bond Street 
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The National City Bank of New York 


including 
Domestic and Foreign Offices 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1924 


ASSETS 


CASH in Vault and in Federal 


Reserve Bank 


$100,968,098.95 





Due Banks, Bankers and 


United States Treasurer 


from 





Loans, Discounts and Acceptances 
of Other Banks 

United States Government Bonds 
GL CI siinsicsisicesctsesconnestons 












































167,309,928.96 


$268,278,027.91 





584,744,667.76 


$76,510,451.35 


























State and Municipal Bonds ..........._ 32,318,284.26 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank....... 2,550,000.00 
Ownership of International Bank- 
ing Corperation. ..._._..... 12,500,000.00 
Other Bonds and evssiilies erener 68,577,887 .60 192,456,623.21 
Bank Buildings 13,910,637 .25 
Items in Transit with Branches........ 20,092,678.47 
Customers’ Liability Account of 
Acceptances 61,162,679.58 
Other Assets 1,684,357.34 , 
ER, siciisescciecsarisetieinntie $1,142,329,671.52 
. 
LIABILITIES ( 
Capital $40,000,000.00 
Surplus 45,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . 10,297 ,556.73 $95,297 ,556.73 
Deposits 918,082,261.64 ¢ 
Liability as Acceptor, Endorser or : 
Maker on Acceptances and For- : 
eign Bills 117,917,056.00 . 
Circulation 956,195.00 ( 
Bonds Borrowed 775,000.00 s 
Reserves for: 0 
Accrued Interest, Discount and 
other Unearned Income ............ $2,822,127.36 i 
Taxes and Accrued Expenses, et L 
cetera 4,290,424.19 u 
Dividend Payable, Jan. 2, 1925 1,600,000.00 ir 
Contingencies 5,589,050.60 14,301,602.15 S} 
tl 
MLS. saisiesiicnnciinisteniisinnn $1,142,329,671.52 
Above includes The National City Bank of New York (France) S. A. ns 
F 
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section of New York to the Winfield Build- 
ing, Fortieth street and Fifth avenue, stated 
Wallace D. McLean, vice-president of the 
company, in a recent interview with THe 
Bankers MaGazine. The present main of- 
fice location at 261 Broadway will not be 
abandoned, but will be converted into City 
Hall branch. The Winfield Building oc- 
cupies the northeast corner opposite the 
Public Library, and is one of the most 
prominent corners in the midtown section 
of the Metropolis. 

The space to be occupied by The Morris 
Plan Company comprises 20,000 square feet 
on the second and third floors of the build- 
ing. These floors were formerly occupied 
by the Vivaudou Company and the Win- 


chester Arms Company, and contain win- * 


dows which are one of the features of the 
avenue. 

In addition to the executive offices, this 
industrial banking organization will house 
its legal, banking, credit, advertising and 
personnel departments here. It will also 
have a large application department for 
borrowers, and other equipment incidental 
to the promulgation of Morris Plan business 
in that section of the city. 

On December 31 the tenth year of this 
institutions’s activities in New York was 
completed. The company began operations 
the last day of 1914 in small offices in 
William street. The capital at that time 
was $100,000. It has now increased to $1,- 
000,000. Three hundred persons are em- 
ployed in the eight offices and twenty-four 
information-application stations in Greater 
New York and vicinity. 

According to figures quoted by vice-presi- 
dent McLean, more than 450,000 loans total- 
ing $94,023,447 have been made since the 
start. These range from $50 to $5000 and 
have been granted to wage earners, salaried 
men and small merchants of the Metropolis. 
Over $23,581,636 was loaned in 1924, and on 
specific days of the year $125,000 was paid 
out between the hours of 9 and 3. 

Mr. McLean also announced that the 
Bronx branch, now situated at 361 East 
149th street, would be moved early in Jan- 
uary to larger quarters in the Areco Build- 
ing, 391 East 149th street, and that larger 
space had been secured for occupancy by 
the Brooklyn branch in early spring. 

The lease on the Fifth avenue site, which 
extends over a period of years, was nego- 
tiated by Harry Thoens of Thoens and 
Flaunlacher, Inc. 


wv” Let 
* agi. * 





“ BEFORE AND AFTER” 


These pictures show the building of the 
Lincoln Trust Company, Scranton, Pa., 
as it is today and as it was before it 


was remodeled. 





Morgan, French & Co., Inc. 


cArchitects and Bank Engineers 


19 West 44th Street . New York 











DONSTEEL 


after having tests conducted by impartial 


laboratories of their own selection 


UNION BANK & TRUST CO., Huntington, W. Va, 
Oct. 21, 1924. 
"In Donsteel you undoubtedly have a metal that 
is torch and drill proof. You will remember 
that we had an exhaustive test of this metal 
made at the plant of our friends, the Inter- 
national Nickel Co." 





(Robt. L/Archer) President. 


BRADDOCK NATIONAL BANK, Braddock, Pa. 
Sept. 22, 1924. 
"The steel men on our Board of Directors pro- 
nounce DONSTEEL as non—burnable and non-de- 


structible after exhaustive tests in The 
Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory." C) 





Cashier. 
THE COMMERCIAL SAVINGS & LOAN CO., Cleveland, O. 


Oct. 21, 1924. 
"My own previous experience in metallurgy led 
to the making of exhaustive tests, which 
coupled with the logs of drilling and burning 
tests, made by independent laboratories to 
whose records we had access, satisfied me that 
we were equipping our vault with a burglar 
proof door of hitherto unequalled strength. 
We were out to buy the best protection avail- 
able andi bought a Donsteel door from you, 
because we found it offered resistance no 


other make could equal." . 


Secretory 





Photostatic copies of the originals of these letters as 
well as many others on file, are available upon request 


THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 


375 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


\ Jactories Hamilton, Ohio. Largest Safe Works in the World / 
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draft or chill. 








GERDES 


METHOD 


To Bank Executives— 


By the Gerdes Method of Ventilation vital 
unheated fresh air is diffused without causing 


Every installation is guaranteed as regards 
workmanship, material and functioning — 
that is, the result is guaranteed. Reports and 
proposals made without obligation or charge. 


Theodore R. N. Gerdes, M. EF. 


Engineer, Manufacturer, Contractor 


105-107 Bank Street, New York City 
Telephone Watkins 2893 


GERDES 

















FRANKLIN TRUST BELIEVES IN 
PHILADELPHIA’S FUTURE 


“Perhaps there is no city in the whole 
United States where the outlook for in- 
creased business activity is better than it is 
right here in the City of Philadelphia,” said 
President C. A. Harris, Jr., of the Franklin 
Trust Company, Philadelphia, on the pos- 
sibilities of the city for the New Year. 

“Already Philadelphia’s famous ‘Fifty 
Miles of Smoke Stacks’ are daily evidencing 
the truth of this assertion. The reports re- 
ceived each day from our field men are ex- 
tremely encouraging, and we confidently 
look forward to a greater increased volume 
of business along sound commercial lines 
beginning with the new year. It may, how- 
ever, require several months for the present 
optimistic attitude to gather sufficient mo- 
mentum to reflect clearly its true character. 

“The building of the new Delaware River 
bridge and the Broad street subway, to- 
gether with the proposed removal of Phil- 
adelphia’s largest railway terminal from 
Brood street station to West Philadelphia, 





will also serve to stimulate activity in these 
various lines of endeavor.” 








SINGING ITS PRAISES 


The above cartoon, appearing in “The Corn Exchange,” 
monthly house organ of the Corn Exchange National 
Bank of Philadelphia, was published in support 
of the campaign for port development headed 
by Mayor Kendrick 
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Concerning Income 





STEADY GROWTH OF THE 
BELL SYSTEM, IN 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 











- is not so much the fact that Bell Telephone in- 
come has risen to such a high figure during the 
past twenty odd years that constitutes a remarkable 
record, but the striking steadiness of the rate of in- 
crease, even in periods of financial depression or 
world disturbances. 


The above chart graphically tells the story. 


This record of income is a reflection of wise business 
management, sound financing, and continuous high 
ideals of public service. 


A. T. & T. Stock pays %% dividends. It can 
be bought in the open market to yield about 7%. 








SECURITIES CO. inc 


D.F. Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 


“The People’s 


Messenger”’ 
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NEW OFFICER ELECTED 


\. Gilpin Robinson, formerly president 
of the Media Title and Trust Company, 
Media, Pa., was elected president of the 
69th Street Terminal Title and Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, at a meeting of the 
board of directors on December 29. 


WILLIAM R. TIER DIES 


The death of William R. Tier of Ridge- 
wood, New Jersey, which occurred on No- 
vember 30, marks the closing of an unusual 
business career. He was born December 12, 
1849, and entered the National Park Bank 
of New York on August 6, 1866, and there 
remained in active service until about six 
months ago, when he was taken with an ill- 





WALTER TUFTS 


President Merchants National Bank, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Mr. Tufts graduated from Harvard University 
in 1913. After leaving college he went into the 
wool business with Winslow & Co., in Boston. 
He left there to go to the Daniel Green Felt 
Shoe Company as treasurer. Later he left them 
to go with the Guaranty Trust Company of New 


York. He served as first lieutenant In the Air 
Service during the war and on returning went 
with the American Trust Company of Boston 
as vice-president. He was recently elected pres- 
ident of the Merchants National Bank of 
Worcester. 













| Audits 4 Systems 
for Banks 


Our specialty is con- 
ducting efficient and 
thorough bank and com- 
mercial audits, and the 
installation of account- 
ing systems for banks, 
trust companies, and 
foreign exchange de- 
partments. 


McArdle, ! 
| Djorup & McArdle | 


42 Broadway, New York 














ness which eventually caused his death. As 
he was seldom absent from his post on ac- 
count of sickness, it may be said he worked 
continuously for fifty-eight years in the 
place in which he commenced his business 
life. 

At the fiftieth anniversary of his service, 
the clerks and officials of the bank joined 
in giving him a testimonial dinner. 


& 
New England States 


Comprising Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Connecticut 


and Rhode Island 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 


) gga England business has been making 
remarkable strides. This is due large- 
ly to the radical improvement in the textile 
situation. Early in December several of the 
largest cotton mills—long idle or on part 
time work—resumed full-time operations, 




















About the Japan Advertiser 
The Only American Daily in Japan 
















BRIDAL COUPLE 


PRINCE AND PRINCESS 
| WED IN ACCORDANCE 
| WITH ANCIENT RITES 

















It has the largest circulation of any English language 
daily in the Far East. 


It has more than double the combined paid circulation 


of all the other English language dailies in Japan. 


It has its own exclusive correspondents at all impor- 
tant centers in the Far East. 


It has its own direct cable news service from the 
United States and Europe, and also receives every 
reliable news service available in the Far East. 


It carries the largest volume of paid advertising of 
any daily, vernacular or foreign, in Japan. 


It is read by the most influential people i in Japan, 


Korea, North China and Siberia. 


It i 1s edited and published by B. W. Fleisher, who 
also publishes The Trans-Pacific Weekly. 


American Office 
342 Madison Avenue 


New York 
JOSEPH P. BARRY, General Manager 
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while the woolen mills, already turning out a 
fair volume of goods, have materially in- 
creased their output and the number of their 
employees. In both branches of the textile 
industry orders are coming in in sufficient 
volume to insure the present level of opera- 
tion or better for some time to come. The 
industry, long bothered by labor 
troubles, is now in better shape and, barring 
some price uncertainty raised by advancing 
leather prices on the one hand and a demand 
for low-priced shoes on the other, is making 
good progress. Wage cuts have been made 
in both the shoe. and _ textile industries. 
Hardware and tool manufacturers are in- 
creasing their output in the face of a better 
demand that promises to be maintained. 

Wholesale trade showed a larger measure 
of improvement in November than did re- 
tail trade, but early in December retail 
trade began to pick up and has since made 
good progress. 

Money conditions are much the same here 
as in other parts of the country. Savings 
have accumulated at an astonishing rate, 
and up to recently the demand for funds 
was so light that rates have fallen to a low 
level. The demand from commercial sources 
is now increasing slowly, as is also the de- 
mand for mortgage money, but there is as 
yet nothing in sight to indicate any increase 
in rates. 


shoe 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON 
INCREASES CAPITAL BY $5,000,000 


The First National Bank of Boston will 
add $5,000,000 to capital and surplus, thus 
bringing each to $20,000,000. When the 
stockholders, at a special meeting to be held 
on February 3, approve the plan, there will 
be issued 50,000 new shares, which will be 
offered to the shareholders at $200, the 
Shareholder being given the right to sub- 
scribe for one share for each three he now 
Rights will be worth about $30. 

The last previous capital increase of this 
bank was on April 15, 1920, when it was 
doublea—$7,500,000 to $15,000,000—by is- 
suing 75,000 new shares. It is interesting to 
know that at that time the deposits of the 
bank totalled $170,000,000, whereas today 
there are deposits of $265,000,000. At the 
time of the 1920 increase the rights were 
worth from $254 to $260. Shares were of- 
fered at $100 to shareholders, one for one. 
Increases before 1920, with the then totals 
of deposits and value rights, follow: 


April 2, 1917, from $5,000,000 to $7,500,- 


owns. 








RALPH PARLETTE’S 
Thrift & Trust Stories 


WILL MAKE YOUR 
SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
THRIVE AND YOUR 
TRUST AGREEMENTS 
INCREASE 


PARLETTE-PADGET COMPANY 
WILLIAM PADGET - President 
122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 








000; deposits, $130,000,000; shareholders 
were offered the 25,000 new shares at $300 
each, one new for each two old shares held; 
rights, $50 to $65. 

April 2, 1912, $8,000,000 to $5,000,000; 
deposits, $75,000,000; shareholders were of- 
fered two of the 20,000 new shares for each 
three of the old at $300 each, rights, $80. 

April 4, 1910, $2,000,000 to $3,000,000; de- 
posits, $61,000,000; shareholders were given 
the right to subscribe for one of the 10,000 
additional shares for each two of the old 
they owned at $300; rights, $85 to $50. 

June 1, 1904; $1,000,000 to $2,000,000; de- 
posits, $35,000,000. 

These figures show that twenty years ago 
the First National Bank had only $1,000,- 
000 capital and $35,000,000 deposits where- 
as when the new increase in shares is ap- 
proved it will have capital and surplus to- 
talling $40,000,000 and $265,000,000 deposits. 
Outside of New York City, only two or 
three banks in the United States are in so 
strong a position as the First will be with 
reference to capital and surplus. The First 











Record Sales 


of American Express Travelers Cheques 
the result of Superior Service 


Again it is the pleasure of the American Express Company to report 
a yearly sale of American Express Travelers Cheques unprecedented 
in the history of travelers cheques. 


The figures for the fiscal year 1924 exceeded by many millions the record 
sales of 1923; and showed an increase of more than 400 per cent. over the 
great travel year of 1913. 


To the 17,000 banks whose patrons thus insured their travel funds, these 
figures tell this significant story of practical service to travelers every- 
where :— 


In the United States, 26,000 express offices as a unit have striven to make 
journeys more pleasant and easier for those who are away from home. 


In Europe, more than 2,500 American Express employees have worked hard 
and successfully to insure happier and safer tours to American travelers in 
strange lands. 


In South America and the Far East, proportionate staffs of trained 
Americans have performed similar services. 


Wherever travelers have been, they have found American Express repre- 
sentatives ready and willing to aid them. 


Apart from the safety of their travel funds, and the services which auto- 
matically came to them because they carried American Express Travelers 
Cheques, thousands of travelers have profited by the world-wide use they 
have made of the services of the American Express Travel Department. This 
Department has relieved them of all annoying details of travel, securing 
their travel accommodations, steamship tickets, railroad tickets, hotel 
reservations, itineraries, etc., etc. 


American Express Travelers Cheques are known wherever there is a semi- 
civilization. Wherever there is a beaten path of travel, the American 
Express Travel Department provides every service needed by the traveler. 


The past year has been a record year. But these statements are made 
especially to affirm to the banks that the American Express Company has 
kept faith with them. It has served widely and well those traveling patrons 
whom the banks have entrusted to its care. 


Each year marks a steady expansion in the growth of the American Express 
organization. For 1925 plans are already under way for enlargements in 
the buildings given over to the use of travelers in Paris and other foreign 
centers. 


American Express Co. 
6§ Broadway, New York 


OFFICES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 























£stablished 1837 


ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET 


(Corner of Pine Street, New York) 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 


Regular Auction Sales of all Classes of Securities Every Wednesday 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities Receives 
Prompt and Careful Attention 























always has maintained a high ratio of capi- 
tal structure to deposits. 

The bank has branches in Buenos Aires 
and Havana, which are prospering, as well 
as eight branch offices in Boston, and it has 
representatives the world over. The First 
National Corporation, which carries on a 
large foreign business, is a subsidiary of the 
bank. 


NATIONAL SHAWMUT PROMOTIONS 


The National Shawmut Bank directors 
have made the following promotions among 
members of the staff: Charles R. Wiers 
elected assistant vice-president, as were also 
Ernest H. Moore, Leon H. White and Earl 
F. Fillmore, formerly assistant cashiers; 
Ralph W. Hill, formerly manager of the 
trust department of the bank, assistant trust 
officer, and Robert B. Rugg, manager of the 
bond department. 


BANK CHECKING ACCOUNT CHARGE 
FOUND LEGAL AND JUSTIFIABLE 


A charge of $1 per month for handling 
checking accounts where the balance is less 
than $300 is not a violation of any statute 
and the charge appears to be justifiable ac- 
cording to an investigation recently made 
at the request of the Massachusetts State 
Legislature. The investigation was made 
by Attorney General Jay R. Benton and 
Bank Commissioner Joseph C. Allen. 

The legal aspects of the rule were cov- 
ered by Mr. Benton, whose report was brief, 
while the justification question was looked 
into by Mr. Allen. The bank commissioner, 
after careful investigation, says: 

“The average cost of handling each check 
deposited is 1.5 cents, each check paid 2.4 
cents, each coupon envelope 7 cents, and 
each collection item 23.7 cents. These figures 


are based only on the direct cost of these 
items, and as a rule include only the salaries 
of the persons actually handling them. They 
do not include overhead expense. If these 
latter expenses were included the cost per 
item handled would be increased from 1.5 
cents to approximately 8 cents.” 

Continuing, the commissioner reported 
that prior to the levying of the service 
charge the net loss to a bank for carrying 
an account with an average balance of $300 
was $10.50 a year, and the loss on an aver- 
age balance of $250 was $12.75 a year. He 
stated also that while deposits with an aver- 
age balance under $300 constitute 48 per 
cent. of the total accounts in Boston banks, 
they represent only 1.65 per cent. of the 
total deposits. 


SPRINGFIELD BANKS TO MAKE 
SERVICE CHARGE 


Member banks of the Springfield Clearing 
House Association will hereafter make a 
minimum service charge of 50 cents a month 
on checking accounts, the average balance 
of which is less than $100 a month, accord- 
ing to announcements made by President 
Ralph P. Alden. The charge will not apply 
in any month when no checks are paid. It 
was found that in carrying small checking 
accounts the banks were losing between 
$10,000 and $20,000 a year each. 


FRANK C. SUMNER DIES 


Frank Chester Sumner, president of the 
Hartford Trust Company, Hartford, Conn., 
died at his home last month from rhewna- 


tism. He was 75 years old. Mr. Sumner 
became a messenger in the Hartford Trust 
Company in 1871, and treasurer in 1886, in 
which position he served thirty-one years; 
and president in 1917. He continued as 
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president when the Hartford Trust and Con- 
necticut Trust & Safe Deposit merger took 
place in 1919. 


CONNECTICUT BANK DEPOSITS 
INCREASE 


Bank Commissioner John F. Byrne, in a 
report presented to Governor Templeton of 
Connecticut, showed three new banks opened 
in the last year. Their capital amounted to 
$175,000. Capitalization increases by five 
banks aggregated $270,000. Seven new 
banks are reported in process of organiza- 
tion. 

Savings bank*deposits increased $27,325,- 
529, aggregating $484,893,692. Savings de- 
posits in commercial banks increased $9,783,- 
970, aggregating $91,821,356. General de- 
posits increased $13,136,423, amounting in 
aggregate to $134,166,049. Combined assets 
in commercial and savings banks increased 
$57,245,163, and total $528,207,056. 

Thirty-seven building and loan associa- 
tions have assets of $14,193,309. Twenty- 
one private banks’ assets total $19,482,405. 
Assets of eight Morris Plan companies to- 
taled $4,252,073. The assets of fourteen in- 
vestment companies were $8,059,360. The 
assets of fifty-seven licensed loan companies 
amounted to $2,574,326. 


@ 
Southern States 


Comprising the District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, 
Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee 


*CONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES 


By Tuomas Ew1rne DasBney 


ETAIL business is now stepping into 

the seasonal “high.” Holiday sales 
were good. Christmas savings club total for 
1924 was a record breaker which helped the 
holiday trade. The retail business for the 
last half of 1924 was discouraging through- 
out the South, compared with the same 
period in 1928. 


!\e¢ dry summer and warm fall have been 
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responsible for this. The weather god has 
played the farmers in the non-cotton sec- 
tions a mean trick, and they aren’t over it 
yet. 

Department store sales in October were 
better than they were in September, and 
November’s business was on the same basis. 
But compared with 1923, the result isn’t so 
encouraging. On this comparison, the busi- 
ness of the South, judging by department 
store sales in the principal centers, was 5.5 
per cent. less than it was during October 
of 1923. In only two cities was there an 
improvement—Atlanta, where sales were 
10.6 per cent. better, and in Savannah, 
where they were 8 per cent. better. 

The other reporting centers report de- 
creases as follows: Birmingham, 9.9 per 
cent.; Chattanooga, 18 per cent.; Jackson, 
14.3 per cent.; Nashville, 14.3 per cent.; New 
Orleans, 4.1 per cent.; other cities, 11.5 per 
cent. 

Stocks averaged 3 per cent. lower. They 
showed increases at Atlanta (6.7 per cent.), 
Jackson (2.5) and New Orleans (1.2). 

An encouraging indication for the future, 
however, is found in the reports of the 
wholesale trade. These show considerable 
improvement. The improvement in October 
compared with September, for the South, is 
averaged as follows: groceries, 8.7 per cent. ; 
hardware, 11.8; furniture, 2.38; shoes, 0.2; 
electrical supplies, 27.8; stationery, 7.1; with 
decreases in dry goods, 11 per cent.; drugs, 
8.3; farm implements, 3.1. 

Compared with October of 1923, increases 
were registered by groceries, 8.6 per cent.; 
furniture, 1.1; electrical supplies, 33.3; farm 
implements, 23; and decreases by dry goods, 
0.8; hardware, 3.5; shoes, 10.6; stationery, 
9.5; drugs, 1.4. 
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CONVENTION DATES 
Executive Council, A. B. A.—at Augusta, 
Ga., April 20-23. 
North Carolina—at Pinehurst, May 7-9. 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE AMERICAN NATIONAL 
BANK OF RICHMOND 


Twenty-five years ago, when the City of 
Richmond, Va., was a community of less 
than 100,000 inhabitants, the American 
National Bank was organized by Oliver J. 
Sands and his associates. The story of the 
hank from that time on has been one of con- 
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$12,500, 000.00 

















tinuous progress since it began business in 
a modest way and in small quarters at 
Tenth and Main streets, Richmond. 

At the time of organization the capital of 
the bank was $200,000. Necessary increases 
from time to time have brought the capital- 
ization to $1,000,000, and the bank now has 
resources of over $18,000,000. The capital, 
surplus and profits of the American National 
Bank and its controlled institution, the 
American Trust Company, amount to $3,- 
133,848. Adding to this another controlled 
institution, the American Building Corpora- 
tion, with an investment capital of $1,533,- 
200, there is a total of $4,667,048 combined 
capital. 

As the growth of this bank during the 
twenty-five years has been always under the 
leadership of one president, the organizer, 
Oliver J. Sands, it is interesting to know 
that he took that position when he was 
28 vears of age, and now, at 53, is one of 
the youngest presidents of a large bank who 
has served so continuously and well for so 
long a period. 

The American National Bank 
first national banking institution in Rich- 
mond to inaugurate a savings department, 
and one of the first in the entire country to 
permit the opening of accounts with an 
amount as small as $1. This forward step, 
regarded as radical by the more conserva- 
tive banking interests, when it was first 
taken, has proved itself of the greatest 
importance to the public and a source of 
unlimited expansion for the banks. 

In every way the American the st Bank 


was the 


has been progressive. It was the first bank 
in the South to establish branch offices for 
the convenience of its customers, and now 


oe 
ee le 


maintains four such offices throughout the 
city. The first modern, steel office structure 
in Richmond was built by this bank. This 
building, which was eight stories high, be- 
cause of expansion of the business of the 
bank was shortly afterwards increased to 
eleven stories. ‘Today six banking houses of 
the American National Bank compare fa- 
vorably with any throughout the country. 

The American Trust Company was or- 
ganized by the American National Bank 
under the Federal statute permitting na- 
tional banks to organize trust departments. 


OLIVER J. SANDS 


President American National Bank of 
Richmond, Va. 


From its small beginning the trust company 
has grown into one of the foremost trust 
organizations in the South. A new business 
department was also one of the innovations 
of this bank. 

The commercial activities of the American 
National Bank are as varied as the commer- 
cial activities of the South. Many Southern 
banks clear through this bank, and hundreds 
of manufacturing industries of the South 
receive its financial assistance and guidance. 

The bank encourages saving with a view 
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to making investors and increasing the in- 
come of its clients. It educates its depositors 
through varied means, such as budgeting, 
savings clubs, booklets, etc. Safe deposit 
vaults are provided at the head office and 
pleasing accommodations for women at the 
branches. 

On this celebration of its twenty-fifth 
anniversary the story of the bank has been 
published in the form of an _ attractive 
twenty-four page booklet, well illustrated 
with photographs of the president, direc- 
torate, bank officers and branch managers. 
The story has been interestingly told by 
talph L.. Dombrower. 


SPRING MEETING OF AMERICAN 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


rhe annual spring meeting of the execu- 
tive council of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation for 1925 will be held at the Bon 
Air-Vanderbilt Hotel, Augusta, Georgia, 
April 20 to 28, it is announced by F. N. 
Shepherd, executive manager of the Associa- 
tion. 

“Special trains from New York and from 
the Middle West will be arranged for the 


members of the council, which comprises 
representatives from each state. It is ex- 
pected that about 300 will attend the 
meeting. 


HOTZE LEAVES PLANTERS FOR 
NEW POST 


In order to accept the vice-presidency of 
the National Service Bureau, Inc., a financial 
advertising agency of New York and Chi- 
cago, R. E. Hotze, Jr., for the past four 
years assistant cashier and advertising man- 
ager of the Planters National Bank, has 
tendered his resignation, effective Jan- 
uary 10. 

In his new position Mr. Hotze will retain 
his residence in Richmond, as he will be in 
charge of the South Atlantic States, cover- 
ing the banking institutions in the Fifth 
Federal Reserve District. He will be able 
to continue his activities in local civic and 
social affairs, he being a member of the 
Kiwanis Club, former president of the Rich- 
mond Advertising Club, and at present a 
member of the advertising committee of the 
Richmond Chamber of Commerce, Mr. 
Hotze is also president-of the Bureau of 
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EVER before has the work of this master of 
N letters, prophet, and inspired leader been put 
into adequate form. This edition represents the 
best traditions in American bookmaking — it is both a 
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Catholic Recreation Association; vice-presi- 
dent of the Bureau of Catholic Charities 
and president of the St. Benedictine Asso- 
ciation for Men. 

As vice-president of the Financial Adver- 
tisers’ Association of America, Mr. Hotze 
was prominent in the work of bringing that 


R. E. HOTZE, JR. 


Vice-president National Service Bureau, Inc., 
New York and Chicago 


influential financial advertising body to 
Richmond in its annual convention last 
October, through which convention Rich- 
mond received considerable publicity 
throughout the United States and Canada. 

Mr. Hotze has been in the banking busi- 
ness for sixteen years. After serving the 
Seaboard National Bank of Norfolk, he 
came to Richmond and was first connected 
with the First National Bank, later going 
with the Planters’ National Bank. 


NORTH CAROLINA BANKERS URGE 
BRANCH BANK CURB 


The legislative committee of the North 
Carolina Bankers Association has decided 
to ask the legislature to curb branch bank- 


ing in this state. This decision was reached 
after a questionnaire sent out to 700 mem- 
bers brought back a three to one vote 
against operation of branches, according to 
Paul B. Brown, secretary of the associa- 
tion. The Wachovia Bank of Winston- 
Salem, and the Page Trust Company of 
Aberdeen, both operating more than a half 
dozen banks, will oppose the proposed cur- 
tailment of branch banking. 


CONDITION OF TEXAS BANKS 


Condition of 941 state banks in Texas as 
of October 31, compared with statement of 
June 30, last, shows loans and discounts de- 
creased $18,000,000, bonds and stocks in- 
creased more than $500,000, cash and ex- 
change up $43,000,000, and bills of exchange 
approximately $13,500,000, or an aggregate 
increase of cash and quick assets of approxi- 
mately $57,000,000. Deposits show a total of 
$302,362,030, an increase of $50,800,724. Re- 
sources totaled $376,408,021, an increase of 
$45,174,881. 


BANK RESOURCES IN NORTH 
CAROLINA GAIN 


Resources of North Carolina state banks 
in the thirteen months ending October, 1924, 
jumped to $288,379,564, a net gain of $13,- 
655,710. The state banks make their best 
showing in November, December and Jan- 
uary, but they are now almost within $8,- 
000,000 of their best figures which were, of 
course, in 1920 before deflation struck them. 
They are better off by substantially $7,000,- 
000 than they were in June of this year when 
the total resources ran. to $280,618,841.46. 


CONSOLIDATION OF TEXAS BANKS 


The stockholders of the First National 
Bank and the Central National Bank, both 
of Waco, Texas, have ratified the consolida- 
tion of the banks, unanimously, and the 
merger became effective on January 1, 1925. 

The capital of the First National, by vir- 
tue of the consolidation, will be increased 
to $1,000,000, with a surplus of $200,000, and 
undivided profits of $100,000. The combined 
assets of the two banks will be over $12,000,- 
000. The directors of both banks will con- 
tinue as directors of the First National 
Bank until the new election in January. 

Robert Dupree, active vice-president of 
the Central, will have the same position with 
the First National, and Charles Eubank will 
be assistant cashier of the new bank. There 
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will be no changes in the officers of the 
First National Bank. 


CHARLESTON BANKS MERGE 


The controlling interest in the Exchange 
Banking and Trust Company, a state bank 
established in 1891 with George 5. Edwards, 
now of New York, as its first president, has 
been acquired by the Bank of Charleston 
National Banking Association, Charleston, 
S. C., one of the oldest and most influential 
institutions in the Southeast. 

These banks have combined resources in 
excess of $12,500,000. A purchase price of 
$173.20 a share based on a par value of 
$100 was paid. Robert S. Small is president 
of the Bank of Charleston and W. King 
McDowell of the Exchange Bank. 


HIBERNIA BANK AND TRUST 


The Hibernia Bank and Trust Company 
of New Orleans in its annual statement of 
December 31, 1924, shows deposits of $57,- 
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783,818 which is the largest total this bank 
ever has had in its fifty-four years of 
existence. 

Since the close of the war in 1918 this 
bank has grown in deposits from $29,504,381 
to the present figure of $57,783,818, a gain 
of nearly 100 per cent. 

This growth of the Hibernia Bank, how- 
ever, is but indicative of the tremendous 
development that New Orleans has enjoyed 
during the last six years as reflected in the 
total resources of the eight banks of this city 
—growing from $226,000,000 in 1918 to 
$300,000,000 in 1924. 


& 
Middle States 


Comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa‘and Missouri 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE STATES 


By Cuaries L. Hays 


OR the first time in many months a 

tendency toward hardening in the 
money market is noticeable. Perhaps a 
little less excessive ease would be a more 
accurate expression, for there is yet a long 
way to go before anything resembling hard- 
ness is approached. However small the 
change, it is significant, for it comes sooner 
than was generally expected by bankers. 
Commercial paper is now quoted at 314 to 
33, per cent., and it is not at all easy to 
do business at 314. The 3 per cent. mini- 
mum rate prevailed for so long that the 
change, small as it is, is a welcome relief to 
the banks, which are overburdened with 
lendable funds. Rediscounts at the Federal 
Reserve Bank are around $20,000,000, the 
lowest figures since the war. Bankers re- 
port an increase in the demand for credit, 
but the expansion has not yet made appre- 
ciable inroads on the wide margin of surplus 
money which must be absorbed before it will 
be necessary to have recourse to the facili- 
ties of the reserve institution. 

Business has been improving ever since 
the first of December and is now running 
ahead of the corresponding time last year. 
There has been an unmistakable strengthen- 
ing of confidence, which is reflected in more 
liberal buying for current needs and less 
hesitation in the covering of future require- 
ments. The betterment in conditions does 
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not present the characteristics of a boom, 
but is rather a steady, wholesome gain. This 
gives all the greater assurance that it will 
last for some time. Indeed, the comment of 
commercial and corporation leaders on the 
business of the year just ended is almost 
invariably accompanied with the statement 
that indications justify the prediction that 
1925 will be a banner year. This optimism 
is not confined to a few lines, although it is 
most pronounced among those most directly 
affected by the improvement in financial 
conditions in the agricultural districts. It 
is general, and nearly always is spontaneous. 
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CONVENTION DATE 
Missouri—at St. Louis, May 19-20. 


FIRST NATIONAL OF CHICAGO 


The earnings of the First National Bank 
of Chicago for the year 1924 were $2,268,- 
735.65 as compared with $2,159,358.57 for 
the previous year, while the earnings of the 
First Trust and Savings Bank for the same 
periods were $1,692,364.03 and $1,451,321.31, 
respectively. The combined operations of 
the two banks show earnings for the year 
1924 of $3,961,099.68 as compared with $3,- 
610,679.88 for the year 1923. These com- 
bined profits show earnings for 1924 of 
87/10 per cent. on the average capital em- 
ployed as compared with 81/10 per cent. 
for 1923. In the case of both banks, the 
profits shown are net after provision has 
been made for all losses realized or antici- 
pated, including a liberal provision for con- 
tingencies, also for Federal and local taxes. 

The dividends paid amount to $2,750,000, 
leaving surplus earnings for the year of $1,- 
211,099.68. 

Deposits in the First National. Bank at 
the close of 1924 amounted to $255,989,973.- 
78 as against $215,780,215.01 a year ago, 
while the loans amounted to $182,039,121.97 
as against $158,352,805.18 a year ago. 

In the First Trust and Savings Bank sav- 
ings deposits on December 31 were $76,331,- 
053.80 as against $74,497,675.83 a year ago. 
The total of all deposits in the First Trust 
and Savings Bank December 31, was $118,- 
170,688.68 as against $106,803,429.81 Decem- 


ber 31, 1923. 
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MERCANTILE TRUST CELEBRATES 
TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


On November 16, 1899, the Mercantile 
Trust Company of St. Louis opened for 
business on the southeast corner of Eighth 
and Locust streets, directly across the street 
from their present location. The capital 
amounted to $750,000. There were eighteen 


The first office of the Mercantile Trust Company, 
St. Louis, in 1899 


employees, and deposits on the first day 
amounted to a little more than $17,000. On 
November 16, 1924, the Mercantile Trust 
Company celebrated its silver anniversary, 
with deposits of more than $60,000,000, a 
building which covers half a city block, a 
capital and surplus of $10,000,000, and more 
than 400 employees. 

Seven of the original eighteen employees 
are still in the service, including Festus J. 


Wade, who was then and is today the presi- 
dent of the company. The other twenty- 
five-year men are George W. Wilson, 
William Maffitt, C. H. McMillan, J. Bb. 
Moberly, Edward Loe, and Dave Smith, the 
latter a colored porter who worked for the 
Hammett, Anderson, Wade Real Estate 
Company before the days of the Mercantile 
Trust Company. 

On the night of November 13 a dinner- 
dance was given at the Chase Hotel by the 
“Mercantilians,” an organization composed 
of the employees of the Mercantile Trust 
Company, and each of the seven men was 
presented with a scroll signed by every of- 
ficer and employee of the company. The 
legend thereon was as follows: 

To serve is honorable—to serve well is laud- 
able—and to serve one thing well for twenty- 
five years is honorable, laudable, and a mark of 
faith supreme. 

On this November 16, 1924, we, your associates, 
greet and extend congratulations to you—one of 
the seven—-who have served so faithfully since 
that other November 16 in 1899, when the 
Mercantile Trust Company was organized, and 
through the years to come, with the inspiration 
of your loyalty ever before us, may we go for- 
ward together—to greater service. 

In its twenty-five years of existence the 
Mercantile Trust Company has been active 
as a city and community builder. Numerous 
huildings, not only in St. Louis, but all over 
the United States, have been financed 
through its system of first mortgage real 
estate loans, and one of its latest activities 
was the advertising of St. Louis as a steel 
center and a center of distribution. Com- 
prehensive booklets on both subjects were 
issued and distributed to business interests 
throughout the United States. 


Present building of the Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
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“The Club with a Purpose” 
This is the Slogan of the 
OUTCAULT CHRISTMAS CLUB 
The purpose is: 
To Transfer the greater part of Christmas Club 
money to a regular Savings Account. 


How do we do it? Ask 
OUTCAULT ADVERTISING COMPANY 


Makes Savers—Not Spenders 


221 EAST 20th STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 























Festus J. Wade, president of the com- of the Bankers Club of Cleveland.’ The 
pany, has always been a firm believer in election occured on December 16 on the oc- 
advertising, and the Mercantile Trust Com- One of the 
pany has been a regular advertiser since its 
organization. Consistent and continuous ad- 
vertising, among other things, has made pos- 
sible the growth of the company, which in 
its turn has made possible the slogan of 
the company, “The Proof of Good Service 
is Constant Growth.” 


casion of the annual meeting. 


UNION SAVINGS’ NEW HEAD 


F. F. Van Deusen, vice-president of the 
Cleveland Trust Company, has been elected 
a director, vice-president and executive man- 
ager of the Union Savings & Loan Co., 323 
Euclid avenue, Cleveland. At the same 
meeting W. L. Robison, chairman of the 
board, was made president, a position he 
formerly held, to succeed A. P. Grigor, who 
died recently. 


FRANCIS R. MORISON 


Francis R. Morison of Cleveland, Ohio, 
one of the nation’s pioneer financial adver- 
tising men, is celebrating the thirtieth an- 
niversary of his entering the banking field. 
It was late in 1894, at the age of twenty-two, 
that he first went to work in a bank and be- 
gan the development of the distinctive type 
of advertising and business building work 
which has brought him such success. 


Cc. E. SULLIVAN 
President Central National Bank Savings and Trust 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, recently elected president 
of the Bankers Club of Cleveland 
SULLIVAN MADE PRESIDENT OF 
CLEVELAND BANKERS CLUB 
chief speakers of the evening was William 


C. E. Sullivan, president of the Central E. Knox, president of the Bowery Savings 


National Bank Savings and Trust Company 
of Cleveland was recently elected president 


Bank, New York, and also president of the 
American Bankers Association. 
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one of Chicago’s most favorably 
known commercial banks 


FREDERICK H. RAWSON 


Chairman of the Board 


HARRY A, WHEELER 
President 


UNION TRUST 
COMPANY 
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Western States 


Comprising North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico and Oklahoma 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN 
WESTERN STATES 


THE 


By SAMUEL SosLanp 


FEW years ago the arrivai of January, 

a season of resolutions and pledges, 
was marked in the Western States by an 
almost unanimous desire on the part of bank- 
ers to reduce the volume of their loans. 

“We have too much borrowed from the 
Federal Reserve System and too much due 
from our patrons,” Western bankers com- 
mented almost in a chorus a few years ago. 
“Liquidation must be effected,” they added. 

The first month of 1925 finds Western 
States bankers thinking of a new banking 
problem. 

“We have too much idle money and too 
small a total of loans,” they are commenting 
almost as generally. “We need a better de- 
mand for our funds,” they are adding. 
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Will the loans increase? Will some bank- 
ers that have record deposits be able to stop 
wondering if, with all of their credit re- 
sources, they will earn enough to pay divi- 
dends and leave a balance for surplus? 

As usual, there are two sides to these ques- 
tions as to nearly all other questions. The 
answers sought by bankers will answer the 
queries of all business observers as to what 
may be expected in 1925. Money is hardly 
likely to be as easy this year as in the past 
twelve months. As to a material change, 
there is doubt, however, among many 
bankers. Much depends upon sentiment 
and more on domestic and international 
trade developments. 

If Europe buys as vigorously of surplus 
farm products as some of the most optimis- 
tic expressions on the effect of the Dawes 
Plan indicate, there will be a larger demand 
for money in the Western States and rates 
will tend to improve. On the other hand, if 
Europe fails to materialize on some of the 
forecasts and American industrial revival 
proves to be as great as some Wall Street 
bulls have predicted, the demand for money 
may increase anyway, but not to the degree 
which would follow enlarged European buy- 
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ing and expansion in domestic consumption 
of farm and range products at the same 
time. 

Sentiment would help, because the where- 
withal for greater farming activities is pos- 
sessed by the Western States. There is a 
generous supply of moisture in the ground, 
with rare exceptions. There is a large area 
in winter wheat. There is plenty of money 
to finance larger spring seeding activities 
and larger live stock feeding and breeding 
plans. The fact is that some bankers would 
he very glad to encourage expansion to find 
more employment for funds. There are not 
so many as some years ago, however, be- 
cause the financing of expansion in the war 
and post-war years up to 1923 made trouble 
from which the Western States have not yet 
fully recovered. Hence, the need of senti- 
ment—of a state of mind that will impart 
confidence and encourage more ac- 

Sentiment alone can bring some ex- 
pansion. It would bring more if this ter- 
ritory had not suffered so much from 
expansion in production and inflation in 
prices in recent years. The lessons then 
taught have not been forgotten. It is for 
this reason that the Western States want a 
more dependable force—wider and _ better 
markets for some products and assurance of 
the continuation of the good markets they 
are already enjoying on other articles. 


more 
tivity. 
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“AFTER FORTY YEARS” 


A booklet with the above title, containing 
historical and biographical sketches of the 
founders and directors of The Denver Na- 
tional Bank, Denver, Colorado, has been is- 
sued by that institution. 

In a foreword to the booklet the bank 
Savs: 

“Banking institutions are established and 
maintained at great cost in location, equip- 
ment and management, hence the necessity 
becomes paramount of covering this outlay, 
and of providing a reasonable return to the 
shareholders for such investment. 

“The ideal depositor, to whose business 
and convenience these facilities are essen- 
tial, will frankly recognize the reasonable- 
ness and sanctity of the implied contract 
that such credit balances shall be maintained, 
and such fiduciary fees established as will 
constitute adequate compensation for the 
important service rendered. 

“Bankers are almost invariably generous 
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protection. 
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ind publie spirited citizens; but the stability 
ind prosperity of their institutions, and the 
onerous responsibilities assumed for the pro- 
tection of the interests and well being of 
their clients, forbid that they should con- 
duct their business exclusively on philan- 
thropic lines. 

“Irrespective of material wealth, banking 
service of the broadest scope and efficiency 
is now fully available to all reputable citi- 
zens; but because of the fundamentally 
ethical nature of their relations, it is pre- 
eminently desirable from the view point of 
the banker, and equally essential to all, that 
the standing, character and integrity of the 
business and professional men and women 
comprising his clientele should be above re- 
proach.” 


GUARDIAN SAVINGS CELEBRATES 
THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


The Guardian Savings & Trust Co, 
Cleveland, celebrated its thirtieth anniver- 








Main office building of the Guardian Savings & 
Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


sary the week of December 7, by opening 
its eighth branch, Coventry office, in Cleve- 
land Heights, and with a banquet for di- 
rectors, members of the auxiliary board, 
officers and department heads. 

The Guardian began business December 
10, 1894, with four employees and $500,000 





J. A. HOUSE 
President Guardian Savings & Trust Co., Cleveland 


capital, in a small office on Superior avenue. 

It now ranks forty-ninth among the 30,- 
000 banks in the United States, and twenty- 
fourth outside of New York City. 

After necessary removals because of 
growth, on its twenty-second birthday the 
bank finally occupied its present quarters. 
In 1917, the capital and surplus increased 
from $4,000,000 to $6,000,000. In the same 
year the Guardian Savings & Trust Co. was 
elected to membership in the Federal Re- 
serve System. Further growth has come 
through consolidations and the opening of 
branch offices. 

With a large board of directors made up 
of successful business men, and with a staff 
of experienced bankers, the Guardian Sav- 
ings & Trust Company has grown to an 
institution with resources of $120,000,000. 
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Pacific States 


Comprising Washington, Oregon, California, 
Idaho, Utah, Nevada, Arizona and Alaska 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
PACIFIC STATES 


By Rosert J. Sevirz 


fie advent of 1925 finds the Pacific 
States region in a much healthier eco- 
nomic condition than was forecasted by 
observers and authorities six months ago. 
A dry year, short crops, the hoof and mouth 
disease epidemic in California, and other 
factors had combined at that time to give 
the future outlook anything but a rosy color. 
But a combination of circumstances, due 
principally to the sharp rise in prices to the 
growers of agricultural products and the 
heaviest autumn rainfall experienced in 
many years, has placed the whole economic 
strata on an even keel again. With industry 
and production proceeding at a normal rate, 
the New Year finds this section ready for 
new achievements to be built on records, 
which, although not broken in 1924 in most 
cases, were more nearly equalled when the 
final count was taken, than even the most 
optimistic had dared to prophesy. 

Principal interest is attached naturally 
at this season to the harvest of the crops 
of the region, now about completed. The 
returns, as previously forecasted through 
these columns, were considerably below the 
yields of last year in the case of nearly 
all fruit and grain crops. The average de- 
cline in yield for all crops collectively as 
compared with the record year of 1923, was 
probably in the neighborhood of 30 per cent. 
But in practically every case prices this year 
have more than made up the difference in 
yield, and growers are universally in far 
better circumstances than had been expect- 
ed. The important lemon crop of California 
is a notable exception. Shipments for the 
year, which ends in that industry November 
1, were 18,262 cars. Last year only 8740 
cars were sent out in a similar period, but 
prices prevailing this year have been con- 
sistently below those of 1923. 

Another feature of the harvest worthy of 
note has been the unusually quick clearance 
of most crops, particularly fruits. The long 
dry summer brought the fruit to maturity 
in some cases as much as a month sooner 
than normal. This woiked to the ultimate 
advantage of the growers, for they were 
able to complete their harvest and get their 
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product on the way to market before the 
winter rains set in so unseasonably early. 
Conversely, however, it worked to a disad- 
vantage in one or two instances. By mid- 
September 22,000 carloads of grapes of all 
kinds had been shipped from California, ap- 
proximately two weeks ahead of schedule, 
at least two weeks ahead of the shipments in 
a normal year. Eastern buyers were not 
ready for such heavy shipments, and many 
of them found a market at exceedingly low 
prices. In October, the normal height of the 
season, the really competitive buying began 
and prices started booming because the sup- 
ply by that time was on the wane. Prices to 
the grower rose to from $130 a ton for 
cheaper grades to $178 a ton for fancy 
grades. In most cases, however, the early 
maturing of the crops enabled the Western 
grower to have his product on the Eastern 
market and disposed of at good prices before 
other competitive regions were able to get 
their produce shipped. 


‘O} 


THE EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION 
PLAN OF THE BANK OF ITALY 


The details of the Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Plan, which was adopted by the Bank 
of Italy on October 14, 1924, are set forth 
in a booklet issued by the bank. In the 
introduction to this booklet the bank says: 

“In the development of these plans, the 
board of directors has been mindful not only 
of the welfare of its employees—it has been 
mindful of the welfare of the stockholders 
and of the public as well. It has been the 
experience of the board that whatever bene- 
fits and rewards employees, stimulates a de- 
sire on their part to effect economies in 
operation, to increase efficiency, and to give 
better service to the public. It is, therefore, 
not as an act of philanthropy, but rather as 
a sound, economic move for the benefit of 
all concerned that the bank has inaugurated 
its various plans for the employee’s normal 
compensation, a share in the capital stock 
of the bank, the size of which depends upon 
the faithfulness with which he serves the 
bank, his frugality, and his efforts (com- 
bined with those of his fellows) in increasing 
the net receipts of the bank, or in decreas- 
ing its cost of operation. 

“For this reason, the plan is put forward 
not as profit-sharing, but rather as a plan 
of employee compensation—over and above 
hormal salaries—to be used by employees in 
acquiring an ever-increasing share in the 
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ownership and control of the bank. Em- 
ployees are thus put in a position to capital- 
ize their efforts in behalf of the bank and 
build themselves up to a position it would 
otherwise be impossible for them to attain.” 


& 


Dominion of Canada 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, On- 
tario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
British Columbia, Newfoundland, 
Prince Edward Island and Yukon 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
By J. W. Tyson 


HILE there has been no marked 

change in the business and industrial 
situation, indications of more healthy funda- 
mental conditions are more pronounced. 
These can be largely traced to the marked 
improvement in prices for farm products, 
which has particularly helped the present 
and prospective situation in Western Can- 
ada. Business budgets are being arranged 
with a view to expansion next year. Not 
only is the improvement in the domestic sit- 
uation taken into consideration, but the 
foreign outlook is regarded as distinctly 
hetter from the standpoint of marketing 
Canadian products. The election of the 
Conservative government in England is ex- 
pected to lead to some favorable action in 
regard to a preferential trade arrangement 
which will benefit Canada and which will 
recognize the tariff concessions which this 
country has extended to British imports for 
many years. Reference has been made by 
British statesmen to the importance of an 
empire trade policy which will retain British 
emigrants as consumers of British manu- 
factured products on the basis of providing 
a market for the things which they produce 
in the Dominions. 

The advisability of returning to the gold 
standard of currency has aroused consider- 
able discussion in which the banks have a 
prominent part. For some months the Royal 
Bank of Canada has been advocating the 
gold standard, but when the matter recently 
came before the Ontario Associated Boards 
of Trade the proposal was hoisted on the 
recommendation of J. P. Bell of the Bank 
of Commerce and George Wilson of the 
Union Bank. At the annual meeting of the 
Bank of Montreal Sir Vincent Meredith 
held that “Unquestionably Canada should 


revert to a gold basis the moment the basis 
can be held, but it would be financial suicide 
to resume a position we may be unable to 
maintain. The reserve of gold in banks and 
Dominion treasury is approximately $160,- 
000,000; ten years ago it was $154,000,000— 
almost as much as now. Meanwhile both 
Dominion and bank note circulation have 
greatly increased and it is well within prob- 
ability that upon the resumption of specie 
payment after ten years’ discontinuance a 
considerable demand for gold will occur. It is 
true our trade balance is favorable, but on 
the other hand our obligations arising out 
of foreign borrowing have grown rapidly.” 

It is understood that the attitude of the 
government is in keeping with, and prob- 
ably influenced by, the stand taken by the 
Bank of Montreal. 

There are rumors of further bank mergers 
in Canada and the forecast is heard that 
within a year there will be only five or six 
big English banks in this country. Dealing 
with this question at the annual meeting of 
the Imperial Bank the president, Peleg 
Howland, declared that the future of the 
smaller banks in Canada is largely in the 
hands of the public—that success is a ques- 
tion of patronage as in any other business. 
The Dominion government too, which pro- 
fesses to oppose as a policy a further re- 
duction in the number of banks, could do 
something by distributing this service, he 
pointed out. Continuing, he said: 

“We all pay proportionate taxes and pro- 
vide certain services gratuitously as pro- 
vided by law, and are equitably entitled to 
a greater share in the benefits derived from 
government finance. Just here I would like 
to emphasize that greater size does not 
always indicate greater strength. Take our 
own case—we are in an exceptionally strong 
position. I think I am justified in saying 
that a depositor can place his funds in this 
bank with confidence, and that he will be 
assured of at least as fair and courteous 
treatment as he can get in the largest in- 
stitution. 

“IT cannot refrain from again raising my 
voice against the readiness of our governing 
bodies to spend money. ‘The excuses in the 
shape of railroad needs, good roads, educa- 
tion or unemployment may seem good, and 
the pressure hard to resist, but our taxes 
are high and will grow, and there is a limit 
of endurance to even the willing beast.” 

The question of taxes borne by the banks 
was also referred to in the annual address 
by Sir John Aird to the Canadian Bankers 
Association, when ‘he pointed out that not 
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The Business Letter-Writer’s Manual 
By CHARLES EDGAR BUCK, B. B. A. 


HE letters in this book illustrate modern, productive and unusual 

business expression. The book is a real factor in the field of letter- 
writing. In part it gives: A workable outline that tells how to begin 
letters effectively, a creative outline that shows how to close letters result- 
fully, an extensive analysis of those hackneyed phrases that cause the 
downfall of the average letter-writer. 


It shows the twentieth-century letter form and correct make-up, 
something with which a surprisingly large number of people are 
unfamiliar; a succinct and interesting discussion of the various types of 
business letters, together with concrete examples; a chapter on “Hints to 
the Secretary and the Stenographer” that is full of real aids. A chapter 
devoted to letters for dictation purposes was added by special request 
from commercial teachers. 


About the Author: 

Charles Edgar Buck is a business letter specialist. He is the lecturer in 
charge of Technical English Courses at the College of Secretarial Science, 
Boston University. 

His broad experience and technical training make him a master of forceful 
English. His manual is a guide to the busy executive and a handbook for 
the secretary and correspondent whose letters must carry the trade mark 
of perfection. 
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only is there special taxation of banks by 
the Dominion government and provincial 
governments, but there are special taxes 
assessed upon banks by cities and municipal- 
ities, and the weight of the latter is increas- 
ing. The result is a steadily diminishing 
ratio of profits which banks show in rela- 
tion to assets actively employed, and this is 
in no small measure due to the general in- 
creased aggregate of taxation. Sir John 
also referred to taxation liens created by 
the Dominion government: 


“First we had the Business Profits War 
Tax Act applying to excess profits made by 
corporations during the war period. All 
taxes due under the act were a lien and 
charge upon the property, real and personal, 
of the taxpayer. The act, by the Statutes 
of 1924, chapter 10, ceased to apply to any 
accounting period after December 31, 1920. 
While there are still uncollected taxes under 
this act, its effect must now, four years after 
the last assessment period, be gradually les- 
sening, and within a couple of years its 
operation, as far as loans of banks are con- 
cerned, except in rare cases, should cease.” 


Following the annual meeting of the 
bankers association there has been concrete 
evidence of an effort to get relief from bur- 
densome taxes in the presentation to the 
Ontario government of a request that some- 
thing should be done to relieve the banks 
from the double levy involved in taxation 
of their business by both the province and 
the individual municipalities. 
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BANKER ARGUES TAX RELIEF 


Changes in the federal income taxes to 
permit businesses and individuals in Canada 
to adjust their affairs in keeping with the 
United States, where material reductions 
in such taxes have been made, were urged 
by the Ontario Associated Boards of Trade 
and Chambers of Commerce. 

The chief supporter of the proposals was 
J. P. Bell, manager-in-chief of the Bank of 
Hamilton division of the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce. He argued effectively that 
the present levies were unduly burdensome, 
and were defating their purpose of raising 
revenue by discouraging enterprise, handi- 
capping business, and thereby drying up the 
resources from which taxation must be se- 
cured. 


RESTORED CONFIDENCE—A FACTOR 
IN CANADIAN BUSINESS 


Increased foreign trade and higher prices 
for grain products have only partly restored 
confidence in the business world in Canada, 
where hesitation still prevails in the matter 
of making future commitments, despite the 
tone of confidence existing in the United 
States, according to a study of Canadian 
business and economic conditions just com- 
pleted by Case R. Howard, special foreign 
representative of the New York agency of 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce. Mr. 
Howard recently returned from a five 
weeks’ tour of the Canadian provinces. 

Grain production in Canada, according to 
Mr. Howard, is considerably less than the 
output of 1923, but the high price of wheat 
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more than offsets the shorter crop, and the 
farmer is just as well off as last year. 

The trade figures of Canada are encour- 
aging, according to Mr. Howard. For the 
twelve months ended October 31 the aggre- 
gate value of Canada’s foreign commerce 
was $1,895,000,000 or $160,000,000 greater 
than for the corresponding period in 19238. 
One outstanding feature has been the 





CASE R. HOWARD 


Special agent at the New York agency of the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce. Mr. Howard’s entire time 
is at the disposal of banks requiring Canadian 
correspondents, or of corporation execu- 
tives desiring to extend their plants 
in Canada 


growth of the trade balance in favor of 
Canada. Over a recent seven months’ period 
Canada’s favorable trade balance amounted 
to $120,000,000 compared with $15,000,000 in 
the corresponding period of the previous 
year. 

Canadian bankers and business men gen- 
erally, said Mr. Howard, are watching with 
interest the development of trade and 
finance in the United States. Hope is ex- 
pressed that this prosperity will eventually 
extend into Canada. An influx of American 
capital into Canada, to develop natural re- 
sources, is expected, and the belief prevails 
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that such a flow of American capital would 
stimulate confidence among Canadians. <Ac- 
cording to Mr. Howard, the belief prevails 
that the confidence and encouragement ex- 
pressed by the leaders in the various prov- 
inces will be the keys to unlock the present 
dormant buying powers in the Dominion. 


BANK TO CHANGE NAME 


La Banque d’Hochelaga will soon disap- 
pear as the name of the larger of the 
French-Canadian banks, and will be suc- 
ceeded by the more suggestively Canadian 
name—La Banque Canadienne Nationale. 

The bank has made substantial progress 
since it acquired la Banque Nationale. Pres- 
ident J. A. Vaillancourt said: “Conditions 
reigning at the bank are most satisfactory 
and, for instance, the deposits in the last 
three months have increased by $2,000,000. 
This is a good sign not only for the bank, 
but for the general condition of the 
country.” 


UNION BANK DIRECTOR 


At a meeting of the directors of the Union 
Bank of Canada, John H. Price, of Quebec, 
was elected a director of the bank to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of his father, 
the late Sir William Price, who was hon- 
orary president of the bank. John H. Price 
is now president of the well-known firm of 
Price Bros. & Co., pulp and paper manu- 
facturers, and timber and lumber merchants 
of Quebec. His election as a director of the 
Union Bank of Canada maintains a connec- 
tion which has been in existence for upward 
of fifty years. 


H. V. F. JONES RESIGNS 


H. V. F. Jones, who is resigning as assist- 
ant general manager of the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce, to go into business in New 
York, entered the service of the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce in 1887 as a junior clerk 
in the head office. 

In 1898 he was appointed accountant in 
New York, where he remained until the 
close of 1900. When the business of the 
Bank of British Columbia was taken over 
by the Canadian Bank of Commerce in Jan- 
uary, 1901, he was sent to the newly ac- 
quired office of the bank in London, Eng- 
land, and a few months later was appointed 
assistant manager. In 1908 he was appoint- 
ed manager to hold office jointly with the 
late S. C. Alexander, formerly the London 
manager of the Bank of British Columbia, 
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and somewhat later, on the retirement of 
Mr. Alexander, he became sole manager. 

He was in charge of that important post 
at the outbreak of the Great War in 1914, 
and shared in all the anxieties of that trying 
time and in the responsibility for the 
momentous steps which were taken by the 
British Government and bankers to meet the 
crisis. At the close of 1915 he came out 
to Canada again to assume the position of 
assistant general manager, from which he 
has just resigned. 


ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


The fifty-fifth annual statement of the 
Royal Bank of Canada, Montreal, as of 
November 29, 1924, shows net profits for 
the year of $3,878,976, added to which the 
sum of $1,085,880 makes available for dis- 
tribution $4,964,806. This sum has been ap- 
propriated as follows: 


To dividends (numbers 146, 147, 148 


and 149) at 12 per cent. per annum....$2,448,000 
To bonus of 2 per cent. to shareholders 408,000 
Transferred to officers’ pension fund.... 100,000 
Appropriation for bank premises.......... 400,000 
Reserve for Dominion government 

taxes, including war tax on bank 

SRD COC aisciiccncncerssccencccsssnsosnnceessnsons 465,000 
Balance carried forward. ......-...---::.---++--+- 1,964,806 


The total resources of the Royal Bank are 
$583,789,509; paid up capital, $20,400,000; 
reserve fund $20,400,000; and total deposits 
$461,828,769. 


BANK OF TORONTO CONDITION 


The net profits of the Bank of Toronto 
after necessary expenditures for the year 
ending November 29, 1924, were $968,204, 
over 19 per cent. of the capital. With $1,- 
170,911 carried forward, $2,139,115 was 
available for distribution. 


x 


Dividends at 12 per cent., $600,000, were 
paid (less than 5 per cent. on capital and 
reserves) ; $50,000 applied on tax on cir- 
culation and $50,000 for accrued taxes; $50,- 
000 was transferred to officers’ pension fund 
and $150,000 written off bank premises. The 
amount carried forward, $1,239,115, with 
rest of $6,000,000, makes total rest and sur- 
plus $7,239,115, with paid-up capital $5,- 
000,000. Capital and surplus are over 24 
per cent. of commercial loans. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


The statement of the Bank of Montreal 
for the year ended October 31, 1924, shows 
net profits, after necessary deductions and 
the addition of the balance from the previous 
year, of $5,114,086.18. This amount has been 
appropriated as follows: To quarterly divi- 
dends and bonus, $3,815,000; to provision 
for Dominion taxes, $412,500; to reserva- 
tion for bank premises, $125,000; with a bal- 
ance to be carried over of $761,586.18. The 
capital of the bank is $27,250,000 and the 
rest fund, $27,250,000. 


CONDITION OF THE MOLSONS BANK 


The Molsons Bank has submitted the bal- 
ance sheet of the bank for the year ending 
September 30, 1924, which shows net profits 
of $712,402.70 after deductions for general 
expenditure and the addition of the balance 
from the previous year. This has been ap- 
propriated as follows: To dividends, $480,- 
000; to officers’ pension fund, $37,130.86; to 
provide for Dominion taxes, $62,000; leaving 
a balance of $133,271.84 to be carried over. 
The capital of the bank is $4,000,000, and 
the reserve fund, $3,000,000. 











Main entrance to the safe deposit vault of the Illinois Trust Safety Deposit Company, Chicago. 
Vaults and entrances built and installed by 
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Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Go. 
Factory— Hamilton, Ohio b 

tl 

Principal Offices: New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, Birmingham, Pittsburgh fi 
Agents in Shanghai, Manila, Tokio, Havana t] 

Cable Address “Fireproof” New York . 
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The Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co. for nearly a century, has built and will ? 
always continue to build the same undeviating quality into its product. al 
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Another view of the massive main entrance door to the safe deposit vault of the Illinois 
Trust Safety Deposit Company, Chicago 


Chicago’s Largest and Most Modern 
Safety Deposit Vaults 


HE growth of the modern bank 

in volume of business and magni- 

tude of resources is not the least 
notable characteristic of present-day 
economic development. The physical 
equipment essential to the successful ad- 
ministration of a great metropolitan 
banking institution would be far beyond 
the conception of the banker of the 
former generation. In no particular is 
this more clearly emphasized than in 
the development of vault protection for 
the securities both of the bank itself 
and of its customers. 

The provision of safety deposit fa- 
cilities, either as a special department 
of the bank or, as is more usually the 
case, through an entirely separate cor- 


poration, has become an essential part 
of the modern bank’s service to its cus- 
tomers. In this respect, not less than 
in others, the Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company of Chicago takes high rank 
among the foremost financial institu- 
tions of the United States, for the newly 
completed safety deposit vaults of the 
Illinois Trust Safety Deposit Company 
in the basement of the new [Illinois 
Merchants Bank Building are the 
largest and most complete installation 
of its kind in the United States. 


NEW SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 


The great safe deposit vault in the 
basement of its new building which was 
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A rear aisle in the safe deposit vault 


built and installed by the Herring-Hall- 
Marvin Safe Company of Hamilton, 
Ohio, has a floor area of over 4000 
square feet, measuring, as it does, more 
than seventy-six feet deep and fifty- 
three feet in width. There is access to 
the many aisles of boxes by means of 
level approaches through three massive 
entrances. The light of the ceiling 
globes is reflected from bronze and sil- 
vered panels and from the doors of 
nearly 25,000 bronze-surfaced boxes. 

The approach to this vault is through 
the three gates of a grill. Back of the 
middle gate is the main vault entrance, 
which consists of a massive circular 
door and vestibule having a clear open- 
ing seven feet two inches in diameter. 
At this entrance to the vault, as at the 
other two, the effect of a level walk is 
achieved by means of a mechanical de- 
vice which lowers a section of the floor 
when the door is either opened or closed. 
The lowering platform, as it is called, 
remains at the floor level both when the 
vault is in use and when the door is 
locked shut for the night. 

This immense entrance, with a total 
weight of fifty-four tons, is fitted with 
a door twenty-one inches in net thick- 
ness. Viewed in connection with its 


bolt frames, this door has a total 
mass measurement to the eye of more 
than two feet and a half from front to 
back. The door, when closed, is locked 
into the vestibule by means of twenty- 
four bolts, each four inches in diameter, 
which are checked by the usual two com- 
bination locks and a large four-move- 
ment time lock. 

Door and vestibule are thoroughly 
safeguarded against every known 
method of attack that might be em- 
ployed by the burglar or the mob. Nei- 
ther burning torch nor high explosive 
constitutes a menace against their ca- 
pacity for defense. The door is of the 
compound type, consisting of two heavy 
steel castings between which is incor- 
porated a plate of drill-proof 5-ply 
chrome steel, showing on the edge. 
Within the castings are embedded lay- 
ers of torch-resisting metal and 5-ply 
chrome steel, together with an electric 
burglar alarm which is part of the very 
elaborate system protecting this entire 
vault as well as the others assigned to 
the use of the bank. Five and a half 
tons of copper alone entered into the 
construction of this door, 9000 pounds 
of which were used to form a single 
laver of metal inside the casting. No 
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Main and emergency doors of the bank vault, and entrance to truck vault 


element of protection is overlooked to 
make this equipment impervious to 
every known method of attack. 


CLOSE TO A MILLION POUNDS OF 
STEEL USED 


At either side of the vault and at the 
rear are two other entrances, closed by 
means of rectangular doors that corres- 
pond in every detail of defensive 
strength and equipment to the main en- 
trance of the vault. Concrete walls 
two and a half feet thick are reinforced 
with courses of steel H beams and 
lined with 518,000 pounds of massive 


openhearth steel plates. The size and 
strength of this vault are indicated by 
the fact that close to 1,000,000 pounds 
of steel entered into the construction 
of its doors and lining, and that their 
weight does not include either the rein- 
forcement of its walls or its equipment 
of boxes. 

Full ventilation is provided through 
removable hinged air ducts which enter 
the rectangular door entrances of this 
vault when they are open. These ducts 
are connected with a distributing sys- 
tem within the vault which insures a 
constant supply of fresh air at a fixed 
temperature. 
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A side entrance to the safe deposit vault, with ventilating duct 


An additional feature of the safe de- 
posit department is a very large 
burglar-proof storage vault fitted with 
steel shelving and having steel-wired 
sections and lockers for the reception 
of trunks and boxes of valuables. 


MOVING INTO NEW QUARTERS 


The removal of approximately 17,600 
safety deposit boxes from the old vaults 
to the new had many interesting fea- 
tures. For the handling of this lot of 
boxes in transit, six steel cases were 
made and 122 sections in all were 
moved, 32 of them a distance of almost 
two city blocks. 

The moving of the boxes was wit- 


nessed by twenty well-known business 
men who volunteered their services for 
the purpose. Of these, three were placed 
in each vault and two followed each 
movement of boxes from one vault to 
the other. A group of seven men, com- 
prising two employees of the bank, two 
volunteer witnesses, two armed guards 
and an extra man, accompanied each 
section of boxes from vault to vault. 
When a section was removed from its 
old position, a receipt was given by the 
squad of attendants who were engaged 
in moving it to those who remained in 
the vault. When the same section of 
boxes was delivered to the new vault, 
a similar receipt was given to its cus- 
todians by the witnesses there. These 
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Entrance to trunk vault 


receipts were in the form of affidavits 
and were kept as a record of the con- 
tinuous safeguarding of the boxes them- 
selves. All the men concerned in this 
part of the work were armed with either 
rifles or pistols. 

In addition to the guards and wit- 
nesses, a large number of men were em- 
ployed in the actual handling of the 
boxes. This was effected by the use of 
special lowering devices which took each 
section from its position and lowered it 
mechanically to the platform of the 
truck on which it was to be carried. 
The work of moving was handled under 
the direction of the engineering-service 


department of the Herring-Hall-Marvin 
Safe Company, who built and installed 
the vaults in the new building. From 
the moment when the first section was 
lifted to its truck until the last had been 
leveled permanently in its new quarters 
not the slightest interruption took place 
in the routine of the bank’s work. Con- 
tinuous access was afforded during reg- 
ular banking hours without incon- 
venience to a single customer. 


BANK VAULTS ALSO WELL EQUIPPED 


The principal bank vault of the 
Illinois Merchants Trust Company is 
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Emergency door with ventilating duct in place, and main entrance to bank vault 


also situated in the basement of the 
Illinois Merchants Bank Building and 
is built with concrete walls, reinforce- 
ment and lining of the same thickness 
and construction as those of the vault 
of the Illinois Trust Safety Deposit 
Company just described. Entrance 
to this main bank vault is through a 
rectangular door and vestibule exactly 
like those used in the side entrances to 
the safe deposit vault. A level approach 
is afforded by means of a lowering plat- 
form through an entrance seven feet 
five inches high by three feet six inches 
wide. The interior is divided into a 
lobby and eight separate compartments 
by means of heavy steel grills. The 
total floor area is approximately 2300 
square feet. 

This vault is equipped with an emer- 
gency vestibule and door through which 
there is an opening of twenty-seven 
inches in diameter. In strength and 
thickness this door corresponds to the 
main entrance. While the vault is in 
use, an air duct similar to those em- 


ployed in ventilating the safe deposit 
vault passes through the emergency 
entrance and affords, by means of a 
ventilating system, an ample circulation 
for the interior. 

At a short distance from the entrance 
to the bank vault is placed a small 
trunk vault fitted with steel lining in- 
side of reinforced concrete walls and 
closed by means of a twelve inch 
rectangular cast steel door. Like the 
heavier twenty-one inch doors used in 
the safe deposit and main bank vaults, 
this door is laid up inside the casting 
with drill-proof and _ burner-resisting 
metals, and heavy plates of pure copper 
are used as an additional defense 
against the cutting torch. This door is 
locked by means of twenty-four three 
inch steel bolts checked by the usual 
combination locks and by a 3-movement 
time lock. 


SILVER VAULT 


A similar type of vault of larger 
dimensions is placed on the second floor 
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of the bank and is known as the silver 
vault. This vault is twelve feet wide 
and nine feet deep. The entrance is 
similar to that of the trunk vault. 
Around the walls is an arrangement of 
steel shelving. Check, book, storage, 
and stationery vaults fitted with light 
steel doors are placed at convenient 
points for the services indicated. 

This vault equipment was built by 
the Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Com- 
pany of Hamilton, Ohio, in accordance 
with plans and specifications prepared 
by Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, 
architects, and E. A. Strauss & Son, en- 
gineers. In it are embodied the most 
advanced features of mechanical opera- 
tion and of resistance that have been 
developed by the engineering profession 


oe 


and that at the same time have been 
proved by test and observation to be 
thoroughly practical in character. Both 
harmony of design and balance in 
strength of construction have been 
maintained throughout. 

So carefully are operating parts 
fitted together that the heaviest doors 
are swung with practically no effort, 
and massive bolts are shot into place 
with little more than the weight of the 
hand. Noiseless elastic floor coverings 
are laid in the vaults, and communica- 
tion with the outside is established by 
means of the telephone. The fine finish 
of every portion of the work, together 
with its mechanical quality, have placed 
it among the most notable achievements 
in modern vault building. 


J. Henry Schroder Banking Corporation 


HE statement of condition of the J. 

Henry Schroder Banking Corporation, 
New York, for the year ended December 31, 
1924, shows total assets of $27,869,090; cus- 
tomers’ liability on acceptances (less antici- 
pations, $285,514) $11,464,029; acceptances 
outstanding (less in portfolio, $125,869) 
$11,623,673; capital and surplus $5,000,000; 
and undivided profits $288,556. The state- 
ment of the corporation reads as follows: 


Barnes, president Barnes-Ames Company, 
New York; Prentiss N. Gray, president; 
Gates W. McGarrah, chairman Mechanics 
and Metals National Bank, New York; 
Stephen Paul, vice-president; F. Seaton 
Pemberton, secretary; Manuel E. Rionda, 
vice-president Czarnikow-Rionda Company, 
New York; Baron Bruno Schroder, part- 
ner J. Henry Schroder & Co., London; 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1924 


ASSETS 

Stockholders’ uncalled liability for 

Subscriptions — ............0..--- $1,800,000 
Cash and due from banks ............ $ 1,857,439.33 
Acceptances of other banks ............ 5,750,921.24 
U. S. Government securities (ma- 

turing within six months) ............ 4,250,000.00 
UOT I ices cecteetescseettienietiecs 264,313.30 


Loans and discounts ...... 
Advances to customers 
Customers’ Hability on acceptances 

(less anticipations, $285,514.28).... 11,464,028.76 


1,063,269.66 
2,866,629.15 





Accounts receivable .............----es-se0-e 235,697.73 
Accrued interest receivable and 
other assets 116,791.04 





$27,869,090.21 


Baron Bruno Schroder is chairman of 
the corporation and Prentiss N. Gray is 
president. The directors are: Julius H. 


LIABILITIES 


Capital and surplus fully subscribed 
$5,000,000.00 





Capital and surplus :' ee $ 3,200,000.00 
Undivided profits ............. seecanett 288,555.59 
Reserve for taxes, etc. .............- 25,526.90 
Due customers and banks 12,383,326.83 
Acceptances outstanding (less in 





portfolio, $125,869.42)...................... 11,623,673.62 
Accounts payable ..... a 133,752.73 
Accrued interest payable : ‘and. ‘other 


Wadilities  ..........ceeeecceneee esse 214,254.54 








$27,869,090.21 


Frank C. Tiarks, partner J. Henry Schroder 
& Co., London; and George A. Zabriskie, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., New York. 
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Liberty Bank of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 


HE New Home of the Liberty Bank of Buffalo, 
now being built, will not only furnish the bank with 
quarters that are in keeping with its reputation for 
financial service, but will provide the City of Buffalo 
with an office building unexcelled by any other in 


Northern New York. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


BANK ARCHITECT § EQVIPMENT ENGINEER 
660 FIFTH AVENVE, NEW YORK 
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Main banking room of head office of Bank of Canton, Ltd., Hongkong, showing 


elaborate marble construction 


Imposing New Building for Bank of Canton 


ISING above the skyline of the 
R buildings surrounding it, and 

crowned by a highly ornamental 
dome, the imposing new building of the 
head office of the Bank of Canton, 
Hongkong, China, presents an architec- 
tural effect second to none in the city. 
The building is erected on a reinforced 
concrete raft to give it all possible 
stability. 

From the ground floor, the building 
rises to a height of 107 feet, the dome 
adding an additional 35 feet. It has a 
frontage of 100 feet and a depth of 95 
feet. The facade, which is naturally 
the most ornamental portion of the 
building, follows the most modern com- 
mercial style of architecture. The first 
and second floors are of solid granite, 
quarried with exceptional care and set 
with artistic nicety. The superstructure, 
of brick panels filling a reinforced con- 
crete framework, is faced with a new 
granite plaster composition that gives 


the finished walls a most pleasing ef- 
fect and offers to the elements a surface 
that is much more resistant than the 
cement plaster commonly used in local 
building operations. 

The ground floor has large flat arched 
windows and the main entrance to the 
bank is highly ornamental. It is flanked 
by piers on which is inscribed, in large 
Chinese characters in gold, the name of 
the bank, and surmounted by a large 
semi-circular window. From the first 
floor two rusticated columns extend 
right up to the main cornice, forming 
a border to the handsome and unusual 
feature of oriel windows for each floor. 
The main cornice itself, which runs 
around the building, has a width of four 
feet and casts a deep shadow on to the 
face of the building, adding greatly to 
the interest in the general composition 
of the elevation. Above this is the attic 
story, with alternating piers and com- 


posite columns forming a verandah, 
193 
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Head office Bank of Canton, Ltd., Hongkong 


broken in the center by strong piers to 
emphasize the central feature, this being 
surmounted by the dome. 

On entering the ground floor to the 
banking hall, one notices the massive 
bronze sliding doors, containing twenty- 
four enamel panels giving, in Chinese 
characters, the history of the bank. The 
door is surmounted by an ornamental 
panel which, on the outside, is a bronze 





San Francisco office 


Canton office 


decorative panel and on the inside an 
electrically controlled clock, one of 
a series in the bank. 

On the left of the entrance is the 
chief manager’s office and on the right 
the office of the exchange manager. The 
walls of both rooms are panelled in un- 
polished teakwood to a height of about 
eleven feet, while the floors are laid 
with teak and blackwood parquetry, the 











Bangkok office 
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Section of interior of main banking room of head office, Hongkong, showing tellers’ booths 


alternation of the two woods in the con- 
struction of the blocks giving an ex- 
tremely handsome effect. 

On entering the banking hall itself 
one is struck by the simple, proportion- 
ate and dignified design of the interior. 
An Italian marble counter runs around 
three sides of the public space, sur- 
mounted by a_ well-designed bronze 
grill indicating by means of enamel 
panels the location of the various bank- 
ing departments. ‘The lighting of the 
interior of the building is of the indirect 
type, the wiring being invisible and 
every nook and corner of the bank’s 
premises being illuminated without the 
least evidence of cause. The electric 
light fittings have been specially de- 
signed to harmonize with the general 
scheme, being inverted alabaster bowls. 

The floor of the public space in the 
banking hall is also in marble, the bal- 
ance of the banking hall floor being 
teakwood parquet, as indeed are all the 
other floors in the building. 

A marble staircase, surrounded by an 





Office of manager of foreign exchange department 
at head office, Hongkong 
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Massive modern solid 
steel entrance to the 
safe deposit vault of the 
head office, Bank of 
Canton, Ltd., Hongkong. 
This door contains 
heavy plates of the York 
torch-resisting metal 
“Infusite,”” which, in 
conjunction with other 
special steels, gives it 
the maximum of resist- 
ance to any method of 
burglarious attack. 
Built by the York Safe 
& Lock Co., York, Pa. 








Part of the interior of safe deposit vault at head office, Hongkong 
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enriched bronze railing, leads from the 
public space in the banking hall down 
to the public safe deposit vault in the 
basement. The massive modern solid 
steel entrance to the safe deposit vault, 
built by the York Safe & Lock Co., 
York, Pa., contains heavy plates of 
special York torch resisting metal 
known as “Infusite,” which in conjunc- 
tion with other special steels, gives it 
the maximum of resistance to any 
method of burglarious attack. The 
modern safe deposit vault, also built by 
the York Safe & Lock Co., contains 
1260 boxes. As regards the bank’s 
vault, this is served by means of an 
electric bullion hoist, supplied by 
Marryatt and Scott, and is protected by 
a two and one-half ton door constructed 
of undrillable steel. Both the main 
vault and the door were built by the 
York Safe & Lock Co. In the rear of 
the banking hall and on the same level 
is a two-story treasury, specially con- 
structed with double walls heavily re- 
inforced. 

Over the center of the public space 





Hew Fan Un, New York agent of the Bank of 
Canton, in his office 





A corner of the main banking room of the New York office of the Bank of Canton 
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Section of the foreign exchange department, New York office of the Bank of Canton 


is an artistically designed lay-light in 
leaded glass, in the four corners of 
which are symbolic figures, representing 
agriculture, shipping, engineering and 
finance. This forms the base of a large 
square light shaft which leads up to the 
roof of the building, and which, being 
faced with white glazed tiles, gives ex- 
cellent lighting to all the offices looking 
upon it as well as providing very ef- 
ficient ventilation. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of 
the building, when it is completely fin- 
ished, will be the entrance to the up- 
stairs offices. The vestibule is paved 
and panneled in Italian marble, two 
beautifully marked marble columns sup- 
porting an intermediate landing of the 
staircase. On either side of the vesti- 
‘bule and in the center of the marble 
panels are bronze “notice boards” on 
which will be the names of the firms 


occupying offices on the various floors. 
The entrance is something unique in 
Hongkong and will readily excite at- 
traction and admiration. A marble 
balustrade surmounts the columns, with 
a finely carved cartouche in the center. 
The staircase up to the first floor is lined 
with a marble dado, adding greatly to 
the attraction of the entrance scheme. 

Two high-speed passenger elevators 
serve the upper floors, these being sup- 
plied by the Waygood-Otis agents. 
There are five floors for general offices, 
the top floor of the building and the 
tower having been taken over by the 
Chinese Club. 

The New York office of the Bank of 
Canton, Ltd., has recently removed to 
200 Worth street, to be nearer the 
Chinese business district of the city. 
Hew Fan Un is New York Agent of the 
bank. , 
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New Lexington office of the Commonwealth Bank, New York 


New Commonwealth Bank Office 


N October 29 the Commonwealth 
Bank, New York, opened its new 

office at Fifty-seventh street and 
Lexington avenue, in charge of Edwin 
B. Fraser, assistant vice-president, to 
serve that district of rapidly increasing 
financial and commercial importance. 
Modern banking facilities have been 
provided in a new building especially 
constructed for the purpose. This 
building has been treated in the Colonial 
manner, with a classic front done in 
limestone and brick. For the interior a 
simple Colonial style has also been used, 


with fixtures in American walnut. A 
modern burglar-proof, fire-resisting safe 
deposit vault, with a capacity of 5000 
boxes, has been installed in the base- 
ment, together with coupon and confer- 
ence rooms, by the York Safe and Lock 
Company of York, Pa. 

This is the fourth office of the 
Commonwealth Bank to be opened in 
New York. All have operated con- 
sistently and effectively under the policy 
of fostering feelings of intimate rela- 
tionship between the bank and _ its 
clients. On this basis the new office 
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Banking floor, looking inward , Commonwealth Bank, New York 
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has already established itself as a factor 
in the community. 

Mr. Fraser is recognized as being 
particularly well fitted to promote this 
policy in the new office, and the institu- 
tion has been heartily welcomed by busi- 
ness men and others in the community 
it serves. 

In addition to the usual commercial 
banking facilities, a fully equipped for- 
eign department is maintained. Invest- 
ment counsel and information, trust 
functions and special interest accounts 
have all been provided for, and a 
women’s department has also been in- 
stalled. 

In the short time during which it has 
been in operation the new office has es- 
tablished itself as a vital force in the 
district and a valuable aid to those hav- 
ing interests of various sorts in the 
community. This has been due in some 
measure to the banking ability of Mr. 
Fraser and his associates, and the sub- 
stantial standing of the Commonwealth 





EDWIN B. FRASER 


Assistant vice-president in charge of 
Lexington office 








Office of Mr. Beinecke, chairman of the board 
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Entrance to safe deposit vaults. All vault work was done by the York Safe and 
Lock Company of York, Pa. 


Bank, but also through the efficient 
adaptation of the various services pro- 
vided to the requirements of the section, 
a careful study of which was made dur- 
ing the erection of the building. 

With the opening of the Lexington 
office, appointment of the following of- 
ficers of the Commonwealth Bank was 
announced: Louis P. Bach, chairman of 
the executive committee; Julius R. Von 
Sternberg, George S. Arciero and Hugh 
F. Donnelly, vice-presidents; Paul W. 


Hoenack, assistant cashier; Peter T. 
Blank, George F. Keckeisen and Edwin 
B. Fraser, assistant vice-presidents. 

The bank was organized in 1869 and 
is capitalized at $600,000. Bernhard 
Beinecke, chairman of the Plaza Operat- 
ing Company, is chairman of the board. 
Charles A. King is president. As of 
December 31, 1924, deposits were $15,- 
872,366.50 as compared with $11,899,- 
970.07 for the corresponding date of 
1923. 
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Automobile Finance Companies Meet 


HERE was a meeting of five 

to six hundred representatives 

of automobile finance companies 
throughout the United States at the 
Hotel La Salle, Chicago, on December 
10 and 11. 

The Chicago meeting was the result 
of previous meetings called by bankers 
and held in Chicago, New York, Balti- 
more and Pittsburgh, at which meetings 
representative bankers suggested the 
necessity of considering and re-estab- 
lishing certain fundamental principles 
in connection with the financing of the 
retail sale of automobiles upon the 
monthly time payment plan. 


At the Chicago meeting the following 


resolutions were adopted: 
. 


Whereas, for some time past, in the stress 
of competition there has been a growing ten- 
dency on the part of the many companies 
which finance or guarantee paper covering 
the retail sale to individuals upon time of 
passenger automobiles, to depart from cer- 
tain recognized and fundamental principles: 

And Whereas, realizing the necessity of 
maintaining this class of business in high 
credit standing with the banks, which are 
called upon to lend large sums of money in 
connection therewith, there have been re- 
cently held in Chicago, New York, Balti- 
more and Pittsburgh meetings attended by 
representatives of automobile finance com- 
panies, bonding companies which guarantee 
automobile paper, and bankers, those prin- 
cipally in attendance being located in nearby 
territory, at which meetings the bankers 
suggested the necessity of re-establishing 
certain fundamental principles, after a 
thorough discussion thereof; 

Now, Therefore, Be It Resolved; That, 
effective on or before February 1, 1925, in 
the territory east of the Rocky Mountains, 
and as soon thereafter as may be feasible in 
the territory west of the Rocky Mountains, 
all finance companies and bonding companies 
which guarantee automobile retail paper be 
and they are hereby urged only to purchase, 
discount, lend upon, or guarantee automobile 
retail paper covering the sale, lease or mort- 
gage upon new or used passenger cars for 
individual use, as follows: 


(a) On monthly instalment paper covering 
new passenger cars, the maximum ma- 
turity of such paper shall not exceed 
twelve months, payable in equal monthly 
instalments. 

(b) On monthly instalment paper covering 
new passenger cars, the minimum down 
payment by purchasers shall not be less 
than either one-third of the cash or 
30 per cent. of the time selling price at 
point of delivery, including accessories 
and equipment. 

(c) On monthly instalment paper covering 
used passenger cars, the minimum 
down payment by purchasers shall not 
be less than either 40 per cent. of the 
cash or 37 per cent. of the time selling 
price at point of delivery, including 
accessories and equipment, with a maxi- 
mum maturity of twelve months, pay- 
able in equal monthly instalments. 


And Be It Further Resolved: That all 
manufacturers and distributors of and 
dealers in passenger cars be and they are 
hereby requested to co-operate in a sincere 
endeavor to confine the sale of new and 
used passenger cars for individual use 
within the aforesaid limitations, in order to 
continue to keep the manufacture, distri- 
bution and retail financing of passenger 
automobiles on time upon a safe and sound 
basis. 


The finance companies present at 
Chicago further decided to and did or- 
ganize the National Association of Fi- 
nance Companies to carry forward the 
interest of its members. . 

Chicago was selected as permanent 
headquarters of the national association, 
and invitations will be sent to all finance 
companies throughout the United States 
to become members of the association. 

At the suggestion of the bankers, a 
form of questionnaire was agreed upon 
between committees of the bankers and 
committees of the finance companies, 
which form shall be submitted by fi- 
nance companies to their depository 
banks to develop the nature of the assets 
of and class of business done by each 
finance company and such other data 
as the banks feel that they should ob- 
tain from their finance company custo- 
mers. 
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New Building of National Bank of the 
Republic of Chicago With Which 
National City is Merged 


N December 15, The National 
Bank of the Republic of Chicago 
opened for business in its new 

home, The National Republic Bank 
Building, at La Salle and Adams streets. 
On December 22, The National City 
Bank of Chicago joined The National 
Bank of the Republic, when the institu- 
tions became formally merged under the 
title of The National Bank of the Re- 
public of Chicago. 

The consolidated bank has total 
assets of around $90,000,000, which will 
make it one of the three largest national 
banks in Chicago. 

The new home of the consolidated 
institution is one of the finest in the 
West. The interior of the building has 
been completely rebuilt and everything 
has been arranged for the convenience 
and comfort of the bank’s customers. 

The bank occupies four floors, the 
savings department being on the ground 
floor, the commercial department on the 
second or banking floor, the foreign de- 
partment on the same floor as the com- 
mercial department, while the trust and 
legal departments and all important 
clerical departments have quarters on 
the third fioor. The bond department is 
located temporarily on the fifth floor, 
and a little later will be moved to the 
ground floor. A mezzanine floor has 
been built in on the main banking floor, 
which is occupied by the banks and 
bankers division, the credit department, 
auditing department, and service and 
publicity departments. The safe de- 
posit department is located on the base- 
ment floor. 

On the mezzanine floor the bank has 
provided a club room for the use of its 
customers and bank correspondents, 
when they are in the city. Here the 
out of town customer will find a private 
desk for his individual use. Each desk 


is equipped complete all the way from 
pen and ink on up to push buttons for 
a stenographer, messenger, or any other 
service the visitor might desire. In ad- 
dition there is a special service rendered 
through the service department, which 
will provide the visitor with hotel and 
Pullman reservations, railroad, theater 
tickets, etc. In fact, anything from a 
home town newspaper on up. 

John A. Lynch will become chairman 
of the board of the consolidated insti- 
tution; David R. Forgan and George 
Woodruff will each serve as_ vice- 
chairman, and Hugo E. Otte will be 
president. 

John A. Lynch was one of the orig- 
inal stockholders and directors of the 
National Bank of the Republic, and 
served as president of the institution 
from 1892 until January, 1924, when he 
became chairman of the board. Mr. 
Lynch is one of the best known bankers 
in the Central West, and has served the 
banking fraternity in many directions. 
He has been president of the Chicago 
Clearing House Association, and has 
been a member of the Clearing House 
Committee for many years. 

David R. Forgan’s career as a banker 
had its beginning in the old Clydesdale 
Bank of Scotland when Mr. Forgan was 
but a boy of fifteen. In 1880 he emi- 
grated to Halifax, Nova Scotia, where 
he entered the Bank of Nova Scotia. 
Eight years later he became assistant 
cashier of the American Exchange Bank 
of Duluth, Minnesota, and in 1890 he 
took up the cashiership of the North- 
western National Bank of Minneapolis. 
Later he came to Chicago and served as 
vice-president of the First National 
Bank. In 1907 he organized the Na- 
tional City Bank of Chicago and became 
its first president, which office he held 
until January, 1924, when he became 
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JOHN A. LYNCH 
Chairman of the board 


chairman of the board of that institu- 
tion. 

George Woodruff represents the third 
generation of a family of bankers. At 
the age of 26 he became president of 
the First National Bank of Joliet, at 
that time being the youngest bank presi- 
dent in the United States. He held this 
office until he became vice-president of 
the National Bank of the Republic in 
1922. Under Mr. Woodruff’s super- 
vision the Joliet Bank grew from a 
smal] institution of $500,000 in 1906 
to the largest bank in Illinois outside 
of Chicago. A year ago Mr. Woodruff 
succeeded Mr. Lynch as president of 
the “Republic,” and he now becomes 
vice-chairman of the consolidated insti- 
tution. During the last twenty years 
Mr. Woodruff has studied banking prac- 
tice and finance in practically every 
country in the world. In 1909 he in- 
spected all the railroads in China in the 


DAVID R. FORGAN 
Vice-chairman 


interest of a group of international 
bankers. The next year he studied con- 
ditions in every country in South 
America for a group of American 
bankers who were interested in estab- 
lishing foreign branches. In 1913 Mr. 
Woodruff visited the principal countries 
in Europe as a member of the Rural 
Credits Commission under the Taft ad- 
ministration. Mr. Woodruff is an ex- 
president of the Illinois Bankers Asso- 
ciation, and in 1919 he organized and 
became the first president of the Illinois 
State Chamber of Commerce. 

Hugo E. Otte, who becomes president 
of the consolidated institution, like Mr. 
Forgan, began his banking career at the 
age of 15, when he entered the employ 
of the old Union National Bank of Chi- 
cago, which institution he followed to 
the First National Bank. After some 
years with this latter institution Mr. 
Otte organized and became first presi- 
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GEORGE WOODRUFF 
Vice-chairman 


dent of the Union Stockyards State 
Bank of Chicago. He later organized 
and became president of the Lake View 
Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago. 
When Mr. Forgan organized the Na- 
tional City Bank of Chicago in 1907, 


UJ 


HUGO E. OTTE 
President 


Mr. Otte became cashier. He was later 
advanced to the vice-presidency, and a 
year ago became president. Mr. Otte 
has worked his way from office boy, and 
now becomes president of one of the 
largest banks in the West. 
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New building of the Fullerton State Bank, Chicago, designed and built by 
Vitzthum & Burns, architects, of Chicago 


Some Recent Bank Building Operations 


FULLERTON STATE BANK, CHICAGO 


HE formal opening of the new 

Fullerton State Bank building, on 

Chicago’s northwest side, occurred 
on December 6. The accompanying 
illustrations indicate its attractive ap- 
pearance. 

The growth of the Fullerton State 
Bank in the ten years since its founding 
has been remarkable. On December 31, 
1914, three months after its founding, 
deposits were $94,592.45 ; on November 
15, 1924, they were $2,680,219.93. 
This development is similar to that of 
others of the more favored neighborhood 
institutions in Chicago. 

The publicity material sent out by the 
bank from time to time during the 
course of construction was calculated to 
keep the interest of its customers alive. 
Just prior to the opening attractive in- 
vitations were sent to all people resid- 
ing in the neighborhood and to a con- 
siderable list of bankers throughout the 
city. An attractive brochure describ- 
ing the many attractive features of the 
new building, the bank’s various servi- 
ces to the public, and its record of devel- 
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opment, was distributed on the opening 
day. 

The architects for the structure were 
Vitzthum & Burns, a Chicago organiza- 
tion that has built several of the neigh- 
borhood bank buildings in different 
parts of the city. 

Officers of the bank are John F. 
Smulski, chairman of the board; Walter 
J. Raymer, president; William H. 
Schmidt and Anthony I. Miktyn, vice- 
presidents; Elizabeth A. Conley, cash- 
ier; Walter P. Mack, assistant cashier; 
and Paul D. Tomy, manager foreign 
department. 


NATIONAL DEPOSIT BANK, BROWNSVILLE, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


N excellent example of a bank with 

office floors designed with infinite 
care and attention to every detail with- 
out detracting from the principle object, 
the bank, is shown in the National De- 
posit Bank at Brownsville, Pa. This 
institution, the largest bank in the upper 
Monongahela Valley, combining suc- 
cessful experience, strength, and com- 
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Interior of the Ful- 
lerton State Bank, 
Chicago’s most re- 
cently opened 
neighborhood bank 
building 


plete facilities, is a member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. 

The exterior of the building is of 
selected Indiana limestone with a 
granite base. A heavy stone cornice 


marking the end of the limestone at the 





second floor level sets off the large 
pilasters and graceful fluted columns to 
good advantage. From the second to 
the sixth floors the building is faced on 
all sides with selected Beldon face brick, 
presenting a pleasing contrast to the 


7 


This six story structure houses 
the largest bank in the upper 
Monongahela Valley—the Na- 
tional Deposit Bank, Browns- 
ville, Pa. It was designed and 
built by the Griswold Building 
Company of New York. 








limestone. The highly ornamented 
terra cotta cornice above the sixth floor 
is securely fastened by heavy galvan- 
ized steel anchors. Designed with rea- 
sonable simplicity, the structure is of 
an imposing and commanding nature. 
The banking quarters embody the 
most modern ideas in this type of con- 
struction. At the main entrance are two 
heavy cast iron grilled sliding doors 
with two double-acting doors directly 
behind them. These open into the ves- 
tiblue, which has a gray Tennessee mar- 
ble floor with San Russell rose marble 








Floor plan 
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Interior of the National 
Deposit Bank of 
Brownsville, Pa., show- 
ing the entrance to the 
safe deposit and secur- 
ity vault at the rear, 
which was built and 
installed by the Herring- 
Hall-Marvin Safe Com- 
pany, Hamilton, Ohio 


walls, trimmed with San Bonita marble, 
extending to the ceiling. The ceiling 
of the vestibule is of ornamented plas- 
ter decorated to conform with the bal- 
ance of the banking quarters. 

The entrance doors from the vesti- 
bule to the banking room proper are of 
mottled Mexican mahogany, as is the 
balance of the woodwork in the banking 
room. A well appointed ladies’ retiring 
and rest room on the left of the en- 
trance is partitioned by marble and ma- 
hogany with obscure glass paneling. 
Mahogany wainscoting and wicker fur- 











of the Na- 
tional De- 
posit Bank, 











Browns- 
ville, Pa., 
designed 
by the 
Griswold 
Building 
Company 
of New 
York 
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niture make the room most attractive. 
On the opposite ‘side of the vestibule is 
the president’s room, complete with 
mahogany furniture and wainscoting. 
The officers’ space adjoins this room. 
The customers’ alcove, conveniently lo- 
cated directly across the lobby and in 
front of the counter-screen, has a mar- 
ble floor and wainscot. 

The spacious public lobby, 53 by 17 
feet. has a gray Tennessee marble floor 
which adapts itself readily to the gen- 
eral tone of the room and to the Texas 


HE North Side Savings Bank, Bronx, 

N. Y., has an individual bank building in 
the Italian Renaissance style, with an exterior 
facade of Bedford Indiana limestone. It is 66 
feet wide by 105 feet in depth. Built on an 
inside lot, it receives its light through the large 
arched windows in the front and skylights in 
the ceiling. Messrs. Holmes and Winslow of 
New York were the architects who designed 
the building 











San Russell rose marble of the counter- 


screen. A counter of cast bronze sur- 


mounts this marble. Telephones, sta- 
tionery, tilting pass baskets, reflector 
lights and glass cash guards make the 
six tellers’ cages complete in every de- 
tail. The floor of the cages as well as 
of the work spaces is covered with one 
and a quarter inch battleship linoleum. 
This well equipped banking room is so 
arranged as to give customers prompt 
and efficient service. 

A well lighted and ventilated interior 
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An unusual feature of the North 
Side Savings Bank is that the 
active officers are located on the 
mezzanine floor, with an unob- 
structed view of the entire bank- 
ing room. This institution fea- 
tures its safe deposit business, 
having a large and well pro- 
tected vault of the latest design 
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Three views of the new building of the Citizens National Bank of Baltimore: the main banking 
lobby; the exterior of the twenty-story building, the highest in Baltimore: and the president’s 
office. The architects were Graham, Anderson, Probst and White of Chicago, and the 
builders, the George A. Fuller Company, New York 
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is effected by the expanse, on two sides 
of the building, of steel casement win- 
dows extending the height of the bank- 
ing room, and operated by pivot sash. 
This abundance of light emphasizes the 
refinement and the warmth of color of 
the interior decorations. The walls, of 
highly glazed Caen stone with raked 
out joints, blend with the heavily 
beamed and ornamented ceiling which is 
decorated in the Greek order of archi- 
tecture. Appropriate drapes at the 
windows lend themselves to this har- 
monious coloring and decorating plan. 

On the main axis of the banking room 
and directly to the rear, under the mez- 
zanine floor, is the safe deposit and se- 
curity vault. The vault lobby is sep- 
arated from the balance of the room by 
a solid steel grill running to the height 
of the lobby ceiling and to the hall on 
either side. The massive door guarding 
the entrance to the vault is of the laiest 
laminated construction, being 82 inches 
in diameter and 21 inches thick over all, 
weighing 19 tons. The walls, floors and 
ceiling to the vault are of heavily rein- 
forced concrete and threaded with the 
most modern of electric burglarproof 
protection cables spaced 4 inches apart. 
Three thicknesses of half-inch chrome 
steel with polished steel face plates line 
the inside of the vault. Electric fix- 
tures, 812 safe deposit boxes, a battery 
of currency chests, and the interior 
grill, make a handsome and sturdy ap- 
pearing interior. Coupon booths and 
the safe deposit department adjoin the 
vault. The Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe 
Company, Hamilton, Ohio, installed the 
vault. 

In the rear of the banking quarters 
on the main floor there is also located 
the posting machine room, a pay-roll 
room, and a committee room for the use 
of the bank’s patrons. 

On the spacious mezzanine floor is ad- 
ditional work space and the directors’ 
room. the latter being decorated with 
quiet iaste befitting the dignity of the 
room. The ladies’ locker and toilet 
rooms find sample space on this floor. 

The Griswold Building Company of 
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ALBERT D. GRAHAM 
President Citizens National Bank of Baltimore 


New York City, who specialize in bank 
work, were the architects. 


CITIZENS NATIONAL OF BALTIMORE IN 
NEW HOME 


HE new home of the Citizens 

National Bank of Baltimore is 
twenty stories high. It is the highest 
and most modernly equipped skyscraper 
in Baltimore, rising 285 feet above the 
street level. The total floor area is 180,- 
000 square feet. 

Bedford Indiana limestone has been 
used in the construction of the Light 
street facade and the Redwood street 
side, while Bedford Indiana limestone 
and Kittanning brick is used on Wine 
alley. 

Standing at the main entrance of the 
bank, one sees eight massive rose Tav- 
ernelle marble fluted columns with Cor- 
inthian caps, forty feet in height and 
four feet in diameter, supporting an 
elaborately decorated ceiling, divided 
into innumerable domes and merging 
into a wall frieze of unusual beauty. 

Eighteen hundred ivory tinted lamps, 
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State & City Bank and Trust Company, 
Richmond, Va. 





HIS building, now under construction for the 
Peoples Bank of Potsdam, N. Y., will be for the 

use of the bank only. Its design is Corinthian, the 
exterior being of Indiana Limestone. The banking 
room has a high ceiling, which allows for a mezza- 
nine in the rear where the directors’ room will be 
located. Here there will also be sufficient space for 
other departments of the bank. The entire equip- 
ment is of the highest quality, and in keeping witht 
the design of the building, thus providing handsome 
as well as adequate quarters for the customers of the 
bank. Morgan, French & Co., Inc., New York, 
architects and bank engineers, designed the building 





set like jewels in nine beautifully de- 
signed bronze chandeliers, shed a lustre 
of soft light, effecting a harmonious 
blending of shades and colors. 

The bank screen extending along 
either side of the banking room is built 
of marble imported from Tavernelle, 
Italy. All the metal work is solid 
bronze. 

The president’s office depicts a treat- 
ment of American walnut and Belgian 
blue marble—the officers’ quarters ad- 
joining are separated from the public 
space by a balustrade of rose Tavernelle 
marble. 

The draperies at the fifteen arched 
windows and those forming a_back- 
ground for the bronze grill work on the 
mezzanine floor lend a note of true 
artistry. 

The directors’ suite, consisting of a 
reception room, chairman’s room, com- 
mittee room and directors’ room, is on 
the sixteenth floor, overlooking the 
Patapsco River and the Chesapeake 
Bay. It is finished in Belgian blue mar- 
ble and American walnut. 





The Peoples Bank of Potsdam, N. Y. 
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Immediately upon entering the bank, 
one approaches an exceptionally impres- 
sive stairway of Tavernelle marble and 
bronze leading to the safe deposit lobby 
below. 

Between the safe deposit lobby and 
the vault extends an impressive bronze 
grill screen. This department covers 
4000 square feet. It contains twenty- 
six coupon booths of varying sizes, two 
large committee rooms, and a special 
vault for silverware and trunks. 

The safe deposit vault, with capacity 
for 12,000 boxes, is equipped with a 
massive circular door of chrome steel, 
eight feet in diameter and three feet 
thick. It weighs sixty-two and one half 
tons. The vault walls have a uniform 
thickness of three feet and are composed 
of four rows of open hearth steel beams 
embedded in especially hardened con- 
crete, interlaced with wires leading to 
police headquarters. The entire safe 
deposit department is equipped with 
every approved modern safety device 
and convenience known to the art. 

Graham, Anderson, Probst and White 
of Chicago were the architects, and the 
George A. Fuller Company, New York, 
were the builders. 


STATE AND CITY BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY OF RICHMOND, VA. 


THE new quarters of the State & 

City Bank and Trust Company of 
Richmond, Va., into which this old 
Southern bank was moved on December 
15, are among the largest and most com- 
pletely equipped in the South. The 
building is located at Ninth and Main 
streets, in the heart of the financial 
district of the city, and only a few 
minutes’ walk from the Richmond Re- 
serve Bank. It is fourteen stories high, 
with an exterior of white Indiana lime- 
stone. 

The main floor of the building covers 
more than 8000 square feet of space. 
This floor, finished in marble, comprises 
the banking lobby, although the bank 
will oceupy in addition all of the mez- 
zanine floor, the third floor and the 
basement. 


A feature of the building is the group 
of massive vaults and storage chambers 
of solid concrete and steel, protected by 
the latest electric devices. The entrance 
is guarded by a steel door weighing 
more than 54,000 pounds. These vaults 
were built and installed by the Herring- 
Hall-Marvin Safe Company, Hamilton, 
Ohio. 

The State & City Bank and Trust 
Company, has a background of more 
than half a century of experience and 
growth. The first office was located in 
a corner of a down-town dry goods 
store. The capital of the institution is 
now $1,200,000, with a surplus of $1,- 
200,000 and resources exceeding $21,- 
000,000. Its service covers every phase 
of banking, trusts, investments and real 
estate loans, custody and safe-keeping, 
travel, foreign exchange and collections. 

The collection system of the bank 
covers the entire South and reaches all 
the principal financial centers of the 
North, the East, and in Europe. In 
Virginia, West Virginia, and North and 
South Carolina the State & City Bank 
and Trust Company maintains direct 
connections with every banking point. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF TAMPA, 
FLORIDA 


‘THE proposed new building of The 

First National Bank of Tampa, 
Florida, is to be located at the south- 
west corner of Franklin and Madison 
avenues, on a plot measuring 52 feet 
frontage by 140 feet in depth. The 
building is to be eleven stories in height, 
including the mezzanine floor in the 
mair: banking room. At the rear the 
banking room will continue into an ell 
50 ty 50 feet, and two stories in height. 
The prominent corner location makes 
possible a generous supply of natural 
light through the large windows on two 
sides of the room. 

It is proposed to use limestone on the 
exterior for the first three stories, the 
remaining stories to be in tapestry brick 
of variegated colors, and glazed terra 
cotta. The building is to be thoroughly 
fireproofed throughout, the framework 





